uit 


























] Eighth Ave., at 34th St. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ARTIF TICIAL silk waste developed into a sur- 
gical dressing by the necessities of war is held 
» experts to give results and a satisfaction not 
cond to cotton surgical dressings. 

x * * 

CCORDING to authoritative compilations there 
are 240 textile mills in Brazil as compared with 
0 in 1905. Also there are 1,512,626 spindles and 
134 looms as against 734,928 spindles and 26,420 
yoms in 1905, while the product in 1915 amounted 
450,000,000 meters, compared with 240,087,181 
eters in 1905. 


4 


* * * 


MANUFACTURER who has to use a short 
freight haul between his mill and another point 
as dismayed when he learned that the new freight 
ntes set 25c. as the minimum rate to be paid on any 
ipments. This rate will probably result in an 
creased use of motor trucks by manufacturers 
rho are forced to ship goods for a short distance. 

x <. m 

ABLE dispatch from London details the aerial 
&/ bombardment of Mannheim by the Allies and 
ates that the plant of the Badische Aniline and 
oda Fabrik, on which a number of bombs fell, was 
flames for many hours. This is not the first 
port of serious damage to this important German 
vestuff plant. 

* * x 

T is stated that the entire crop of cotton linters 
has been practically commandeered by the Gov- 
Through the War Industries Board an 
greement has been made with the producers to 
ell cotton linters to no one but the Government 
vy) Whe price is fixed at $4.67 f. 0. b. point of produc- 


rnment. 


i. rn 

= wv) Bion, 

= A * eS % 

<) HIS year 38,000 acres of cotton were raised in 


A, ACCORDING to the 


\ A 
a“ : . 
tates with true Western enthusiasm, “ ov > 
) righth of an inch longer than that grown anywhere 
ey ) ; Ne 
ZF} Ise in the world. 


sittin 


A making 
ws mn 


\ the vicinity of Phoenix, Ariz., and next season 
he acreage will run close to 100,000. The staple is 
ong and fine, being, so Harry L. Shedd, of Phoenix, 

over one- 


* * * 


Berlin Vorwaerts four- 

fifths of the textile plants in Germany are 
dle, and the misery among. the _ operatives 
S increasing daily, adding that the textile indus- 
ty is paralyzed. The organization of a syndicate 
© merge all the mills making the new cellulose 
‘arn is particularly perturbing the workmen. 


+ ¥ + 
ar STED yarn spinner engaged on Govern- 

ment work recently had a rather trying ex- 
erience with officials in charge of wool distribution. 
y le was informed the wool offered him was the class 
/ lesired, when the manufacturer himself knew it was 
, mot. Upon stating this fact he was told the wool 
/ was so described. If the manufacturer had not been 
) 1 judge of wool and had accepted the lot, he ran a 

od chance of being penalized for offering goods 
) hot up to the specified grade. 

% + + 

) SUBSTANTIAL tariff upon cotton gloves after 
y the war is suggested as an encouragement to 
Y ne of the new industrial combinations wrested 
/) tom Germany. Something like $12,000,000 worth 
4 { these products had prior to 1914 been imported 
Y tom Germany. Factories in this country are now 
otton gloves of a high quality, and a Gov- 
nment document notes the fact that technical dif- 
culties have been overcome, and that in the future 
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manufacture of this product may be continued prof- 
itably in this country. 
* * * 

HE method of combining the two yarns in a 

new cloth patented by a Scotch firm of woolen 
manufacturers that is constructed of cotton and 
worsted yarns is given as follows: The superior 
yarn is used to form the back and face surfaces 
of the cloth, and the cheaper quality is interwoven 
with the better class yarn in such fashion that the 
inferior warp and weft are practically hidden from 
sight and touch. The “ feel,” warmth and smart 
appearance of worsted are thus, it is claimed, im- 
parted to the resulting cloth. 

* * + 

S an emphatic indication of the clothing prob- 

lem in Germany, it is stated a proposal has been 
made by Justizrat Otto Feig, a prominent Berlin 
lawyer, that the Government should enact a law com- 
pelling heirs of dead people or admiinstrators of 
their estates to turn over to the State all clothing 
left by the deceased. After July 15 it will be illegal 
for any hotel, restaurant or other public house to 
serve meals on tablecloths. Such tablecloth and nap- 
kins as these establishments now possess will be con- 
fiscated and utilized primarily for baby linen, 
stated. 


it is 


MESSAGE ON COOPERATION 


I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, solemnly urge all employ- 
ers engaged in war work to refrain after 
August 1, 1918, from recruiting unskilled labor 
in any manner except through this central 
agency. I urge labor to respond as loyally as 


heretofore to any calls issued by this agency 
for voluntary enlistment in essential industry. 
And I ask them both alike to remember that 


no sacrifice will have been in vain, if we are 
able to prove beyond all question that the 
highest and best form of efficiency is the spon- 
taneous co-operation of a free people. 


EPORT from the Argentine Minister of Agri- 

culture says the highest price paid for wool 
in that country during 1917 was 4% pesos a kilo, 
which is equivalent to 86.8 cents per pound. The 
average price was 45.3 cents a pound, whereas the 
average in 1915 was 20 cents; in 1914, 17.5 cents; in 
1913, 16.4 cents, and in 1912, 15.4 cents. The sales in 
the central market at Buenos Aires amounted to 
68,813,791 pounds, with a total selling price of $30,- 
956,830, while the sales outside the market mostly 
of country sales amounted to 102,260,046 pounds, 
valued at $38,419,160, or a total clip valued at $69,- 
375,990. + * * 


C ONSIDERING the scarcity of linen, we are told 
that, before Belgian fields can yield the grade 
of flax they produced prior to the Huns’ invasion, 
at least seven years must elapse. Ruthless German 
hordes are charged with having shot chemicals into 
the flax fields that ruined them, and that it will 
take a long time to get the soil in condition again 
for proper bearing. One way to help the linen 
situation is to produce more flax in this country, the 
other is to reduce linen demand by producing cot- 
ton towels in the rough Turkish weaves, sheets, pil- 
low cases and bed-spreads as substitute merchandise 
which give excellent satisfaction. 
* ‘ * 
ANY of the leading manufacturing firms of 
4 Philadelphia, including a number of well- 
known textile mills, have united in a campaign of 








for the opportunities offered workers in 
that city. The purport of the campaign is to prevent 
labor from being enticed away from the city. One 
of the arguments used is, “If some one whispers 
that higher wages and an easier job are to be found 
in some other city, just remember that every time 
an American workman throws down his tools he 
delays the work on which the 
depends. For your own sake and for the sake of 
the boys over there, stick to your job in Philadel- 
phia.” 


publicity 


success of the war 


* * * 


NEW foreign bank in the Far East for the pur- 

pose of developing foreign trade has been es- 
tablished. The new institution will have a capital 
of $2,000,000, with a surplus of $500,000, and will 
be known as the Asia Banking Corporation. The 
bank has been incorporated by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York; the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, the Anglo and London and Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco, the First National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., and the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle. All of the capital has been 
scribed, but it is stated a few other banks will be 
added to those already subscribing for the stock. 

* . + 

HARLES E. PATTON, Secretary of 

ture of Pennsylvania, for the past two years has 
interest in 


sub- 


Agricul- 


been urging farmers to take a greater 
sheep raising. An increase of 3 per cent in the num- 
ber of fleeces clipped this year in Penns lvania, as 
compared with 1917, is the result so far shown. A 
total clip of 646,170 fleeces of 4,264,700 pounds of 
wool is reported by the State Bureau of Statistics. 
Secretary Patton says that the State has 150,000 men 
in the service, and it would take 3,000,000 sheep to 
clothe and equip them. He urges the 
people of the State to take measures to furnish the 
supply of wool needed for its men. If each State 
could adopt this policy, 


therefore 


there would not be the pres- 
ent shortage in wool and mutton. 
* * + 
T is stated for the month of January, 1918, ex- 
ports of woolen rags were 652,844 pounds, with 
a value of $70,838; for the same month the ee 
year the shinnsents were 1,064,362 pounds, valued a 
$112,214. It is also noted that the country has at 
last awakened to the value of old clothes and rags, 
and it is said even on farms twenty or thirty miles 
from the railroads, where old clothes were worn 
to tatters, and the rags used to rub horses, clean 
machinery, and eventually thrown away, they are 
now saving these rags and sending them to the 
nearest town once or twice a year to be sold. The 
value of these fibers for reworked stock in view of 
the scarcity of virgin wool is becoming fully appre- 
ciated. 
. * * 
HE Los Angeles Tribune, dilating on the pos- 
sibilities for the establishment of a spinning 
mill in that city, emits a delightful panegyric on the 
advantages its manufactories offer to employes, in- 
cluding “ample space, the finest of air about the 
buildings, plenty of sunlight and the most modern 
and sanitary of buildings,” which are thus enum- 
erated and designated as accessories which make 
work not merely a drudgery, but a pleasure. Cali- 
fornia raises wool and cotton. Both staples are 
sent East to the mills and are shipped back in the 
form of yarn, and, the newspaper avers, the Cali- 
fornia consumer is paying the freight both ways 
The Tribune reports local capitalists making care- 
ful investigations looking to the establis hment of 
spinning mills in that city. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAL 
Wilson of a 


A FEDERAL 


HE announcement by President 


Federal Employment Service Bureau con- 
nected with the Department of Labor and his re- 
quest that employers refrain from recruiting un 
skilled labor except through this central agency, 


may be the beginning of the solution of a problem 
that confronts manufacturers of all kinds and par- 
manufacturers most insistently 


ticularly textile 


announcement is the corre- 
constitutes an 


That information as to specific plants is 


Connected with this 
lated 


industry 


question as to what essential 
not likely to be furnished by the Federal authorities 
seems probable, but that those manufacturers who 
are included in the non-essential list will be noti 
fied in due course would appear to be the plan of 
Naturally in the textile industry there 


is a great deal of speculation 


procedure 
as to what classes oi 
plants or what individual companies may fall under 
There 


textil 


the non-essential ban. would seem to be a 


larger proportion of manufacturers engaged 


work than is the case of many another in 
but it that 


ducers who will be classified as unnecessary in theit 


in wal 


dustry, may be there are certain pro- 


operations for the winning of the war. In this case 


there may be a certain amount of operatives re- 


leased for those plants that now find it almost im- 


possible to secure their necessary quota of work 
yp { ple 

While regulations may be made and observed fot 
the obtaining of labor which may restrict the all 
too-prevalent practice of offering inducements to 


competitors’ operatives to move from one plant to 
another, yet it would seem as though regulation of 


the wages paid by munition plants and for other 


Government work would prove more effectual in 
providing the necessary operatives, for the textile 
industry at least. It is the competition by such 


government plants that is proving and has proved 
the most vexatious problem to the manufacturer 
merchandise 
While wage 
advances have been marked in the textile industry 
it has not been possible to keep pace with the 
schedule of wages that is in operation in many 
Government This of itself should be 
evidence of the fact that the profits in the textile 
industry on war goods are not exorbitant, but that 
the textile manufacturer is obliged to use the 
utmost caution to prevent his overhead expenses 
from eliminating any margin of profit that might 
otherwise be obtainable. 


endeavoring to supply the required 


for the Government on schedule time 


activities. 
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The labor problem in the textile industry is by no 
means solved and it is a question whether the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Employment Bureau will 
solve it. The latter, however, is an evidence of 
appreciation by Washington authorities that em- 
ployers need some assistance in maintaining their 
plants at full running capacity, and if this be but 
the beginning of systematic endeavor to ameliorate 
the conditions it will be hailed with satisfaction by 
those who are confronted with this serious problem. 


PRICE FIXING CONFUSION 


ar HE cotton goods trade had hoped that by this 
time the question of price fixing would have 


been settled, but notwithstanding the delayed ap- 
proval of the President as to prices on the four 
basic constructions of cloth that was announced this 
week, there is still a degree of uncertainty and ap- 
prehension as to the future. The impression is gen- 
eral that the price-fixing program will extend to 
merchandise than those already 
distinct that a 
production is intended, 


other qualitic s of 


mentioned, while there is a belief 


standardization of fabric 


perhaps of a more drastic character than was at 


That this may involve the elimina- 
that Government of- 


ficials will regard as unnecessary, is also believed by 


first supposed 


tion of certain constructions 
many, 


Whik 
the cotton 


criticism of the method of price fixing in 
heralded 
the house tops because of the feeling that to make 
such protest would be unpatriotic and unseemly, yet 
a good deal of quiet grumbling is being done at 


goods industry is not from 


what is regarded as the unscientific method of ap- 


proaching the situation and of the disastrous re- 
sults which will ensue upon the enforcement of the 
proposed regulations 

It is too early to predict results until the whole 
program has been outlined, but important factors 
in the host of difficulties 
carrying out any program 


While the 


trade as a whole feel it their duty to act as good 


industry foresee a and 
inequities as a result of 
based on arbitrarily fixed quotations. 
soldiers and obey the orders of their commanding 
officer, yet they are decidedly uncertain as to how 
these orders can be carried out without injury to 


many innocent members of the industry. 


MUST CONSIDER QUALITY 
N O price 


adopted by the Price Fixing Committee of the 
War 


buyer alike that does not discriminate between high 


schedule for cotton yarns that may be 
Industries Board will be fair to spinner and 


and low grades of the same counts and varieties of 
yarn. Unless there is due recognition of this basic 
principle, and unless there are at least two sets of 
maximum prices, the action of the committee will 
prove most unfair to spinners and users of high- 
grade yarns, both carded and combed, and will be 
little short of confiscatory in its effect upon spinners 
of high quality yarn. 

In the prices and regulations governing the sales 
of cloths that have been promulgated thus far by the 
Price Fixing Committee there is no evidence of their 
appreciation of the importance of this basic prin- 
ciple; yet this is not strange for only staple fabrics 
have been covered thus far and the question of 
until 


staples and high-grade specialties are taken up. Even 


quality will not be encountered fine-count 
on these the question of quality is largely regulated 
by the construction of the goods, whereas in the case 
of yarn the “description” is not a guide to quality 
Yarns are purchased by sample, and unless the yarns 
are of a product of a mill of high reputation, no 
buyer would dare place an initial order until he had 
tested the sample for strength, cleanliness and 
appearance. 

This 
quotations for the 
yarns, and the distinguishing terms for these have 
been “ Northern” and “Southern.” These are not 
used in the narrow sectional sense as was the case 
when they originated in the early days of the 
southern branch of the industry, but to denote a 


sets of 


published 
counts 


paper has always two 


same and varieties of 
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distinction between high and low grade yarn. whe, 
ever these may be spun; and also because tlc trag 
continues to use these antiquated definitions | { guy 
ity. Some of the highest grade yarn prodiced 

this country is spun in the South, and some of 4 
poorest yarn is spun by northern mills. 

This admonition regarding yarn qualitie. js » 
spectfully brought to the attention of th Prig 
Fixing Committee because of a realization th, 
certain spinners, who are not sticklers for qual}; 
would be very glad to take advantage of « set, 
maximum prices that gave no consideration to t 
basic principle, that placed a premium upo: m 
ocrity, and that would tend to undermine, jf , 
ruin, the reputation of spinners and users h 
grade yarns. 

THE MILLS MUST RUN 

HANKS to Lowell mill treasurers, a px 

method has at last been found to pre ent 4 
interruption for the balance of the war of | iover 
ment work in textile mills by strikes. The ¢ 
that this remedy has been bought at the exper 
of an additional 5 per cent. advance in operati) 
wages will be cheap in the long run if the asis 
effective. Manchester, N. } 
mills, and American Woolen Co. mills in Lawren 


settlement proves 
Mass., have secured an adjustment of wages upor 
similar basis, and there is likely to be a similar 
justment of differences between mills and strikes 
in the Blackstone Valley of Rhode Island. 
There has been an enormous curtailment of pro. 
duction of Government goods in northern text 
mills during the last six months because of strike 
union labor. Union officials hay 
taken full advantage of the scarcity of labor | 
strengthen their membership and to enforce their 
demands There has been 
evidence that they have given consideration to | 
fact that from 50 to 75 per cent. of textile p: 
duction is on essential war goods, and that the stop- 
page of such production is just as traitorous a bl 
to our armed the destructio 
of a supply ship. However, union labor has ac- 
cepted the settlements effected by the official repr 
sentatives of the War Department, and there is 1 
reason to doubt their patriotic intention to abide 
They really have nothing to lose | 
doing so, for the agreement simply obligates ther 
to refer future differences to arbitration by repre 
sentatives of the War Labor Board and does not 
prevent the instigation of further differences 
Union labor would probably be unwilling to admit 
that there was anything patriotic in the action 
Lowell mill treasurers in seeking government inte! 
vention, but it must be well aware that, by so doin 
these mill men gave union labor a measure of recog 
nition that it has seldom obtained heretofore fron 
New England textile manufacturers. Furthermor 
they must understand that these mill men wet 
reasonably certain that government inter 
would involve the granting of the strikers’ wag 
demands, for that had been the recent expericnce !! 
New Bedford and Fall River. The advantage that 
the mill men have gained is one of far greatef 
benefit to the Government than to them, in that * 


instigated by 


for higher wages. 


forces as would be 


this decision. 


simply ensures a continuous operation upon Govern 
ment goods during the balance of the war, whi 
holding out no assurance that differences ove! 
wages and other labor matters will be arbitrate 


their favor. If labor will be as patriotic in carrying 


out the terms of this agreement as mill me: 


a 


been in seeking it, there will be no question 
advantage to both factions and to the boys at the 
front 

WORLD-WIDE. organization of bodies 

ested in American foreign trade may ult 
from steps recently taken by the American Cham 
ber of Commerce in London. On the ground that 
nothing short of intelligent co-operation can pre 
vent waste of effort in the end, this Chamber ha: 
invited about twenty of the leading American for 
eign trade organizations, both in the United States 
and abroad, to work out a practical plan for close 
co-operation. 
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FOR LABOR SUPPLIES 


for Securing Operatives 
Federal Bureau 


ons 
from 
1INGTON, D. C., July 9. 
of Labor authorizes 


The De- 
jartn t the fol- 
manufacturers engaged on war 
ntracts and employing over 100 work- 
be required to obtain their un- 
labor through the United States 
Employment Service of the Department 

Labor by the ruling which goes into 
effect Aug. 1. So much uncertainty as 
to the scope of the new labor recruiting 
solicy has been shown in inquiries re- 
1y the Department of Labor from 
not engaged in war work 
hat the Department today announced 

exceptions under which private re 
ruit of labor may still be carried on 
‘Non-war industries are affected only 
tly. But they are one and all af 
indirectly from the fact that the 
war industries of the Nation are now ol 
unt importance, demanding sac- 
nd co-operation from all employ 


skille 


mplovers 


I 


rs not engaged in war work in ordet 
that they may function with maximum 
nel \ 

‘Non-war industries, therefore, must 

t offer superior inducements, prevent 
the transfer of workers urgently needed 

var production, or in any way 
ittempt to compete with the government 
wr labor. 

‘The following five classes of labor 
eed not at the present time be recruited 
through the United Stated Employment 
e, although of course the machin 
ry of the Employment Service is avail 
all employers needing thes« 


seTv! 
] ¢ 
able ) 


‘1. Labor which is not directly or in 
directly solicited. 
Labor for railroads (except in so 
far as the Director General of Railroads 
eady or may in the future requir« 
recruiting shall exclusively 
hrouzh the United States Employment 


be 


service. ) 

“3 Farm labor—to be recruited in 
weordance with existing arrangements 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

“4. Labor for non-war work. 

‘5 Labor for establishments the 
maximum force of which (including the 
idditional number recruited) not 
exceed 100 employes.” 


does 


WOOL MEN INDICTED 


First Prosecution in Boston Under In- 
come Tax Law 


W. A. English and John H. O'Brien, 


Enelish & O’Brien, Inc., wool mer- 
ints, 275 Congress street, Boston, Mass., 
rraigned July 9th in the United 
States court of that city, under a secret 
ndictment charging fraudulent methods 
the handling of their income tax re- 
turns. They entered a plea of not guil- 
nd were held under $25,000 bonds 
This is the first prosecution 
mn by the Government against in- 
and corporations under the 
me tax law. It is alleged in the 
nt that $500,000 was withdrawn 
1e partnership during the year 
1917, which was supposed to be part of 
ts and income from the busi 
d it is further alleged that an 
temp! was made to defraud the Gov- 
nent through the medium of a false 
set ¢ ooks from which a return was 
nade to the internal revenue collector 
\nril 1, 1918, which was $250,000 
rt of being a true statement. That 
(,.overnment intends to proceed 
iminally as well as civilly is evidenced 
serving of six trustee writs on 
ind two attachments on real es- 
ned by the defendants. The ad 
1 has been fixed at $2,000,000. 


1 
} 
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late ¢ 


damn 
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Other Special 


No Strikes During War 
Government Priority on Orders 
Confer on Cotton 

Egyptian Standards 

U. S. Cotton Production. ..... 
Yarn Spinners Confer 

Adopt Rules of Labor 

Fall Convention Plans 
Power Plant Saving 

Jute Supplies in Small Compass... 
Wool Shrinkage Rates 


War Service Status 


TO VISIT HOSIERY MILL 
Knitters to Inspect Berkshire 
Knitting Mill 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Knit Goods Manufactur 
ers will be held on Saturday, July 20, at 
Wyomissing, 


Penna. 


near Reading, Pa., accord 
ing to the decision at the June meeting 
at Hamburg. This meeting promises to 
of the most the 
and efforts to 
gather together a large number of man 
ufacturers. The program for this ocea 
sion includes a sightseeing tour arranged 
by the Berkshire Knitting Mill interests 
This will cover the surrounding country 
with its fine views from the heights. At 
the same time the doors of the Berk 
shire Kniiting Mills will be thrown open 
for the inspection of all visitors which 
will prove in itself a very 
feature. Few full-fashioned 
mills permit such an inspection even in 
times of peace. 

The meeting will be held at the Iris 
Club, in Wyomissing. S. D. Bausher, 
Glorie Underwear Mill, Reading, will 
preside at the luncheon, which will pre- 
the regular business 
which time Charles FE. 
(Pa.) Knitting Mills, 
chair. A speaker will present a_ topic 
present-day interest. Inasmuch 
all the details for the tour and luncheon 
are being arranged beforehand so as to 
move with clocklike thos« 
manufacturers who plan to attend 
requested to notify G. Oberlander ol 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., as soon as_ possibl Autos will 
meet the manufacturers at the Franklin 
street depot of the Philadelphia & Read 
ing Railroad, for the train leaving Phil 
adelphia at 8:36 a. m. Manufacturers 
from other points are urged to be at the 
in 


interesting of 


mad 


be one 


year, are being 


interesting 
hosiery 


cede session at 
Leippe, Reading 
will take the 


of as 


precision, 


are 


mill around 10 o'clock so as to be 
time for the inspection tour. Needless 
to say a large attendance is expected. 
Special Jobbers’ Meeting 

A special meeting of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association will 
be held July 17, at 10.30 a. m., at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, this city. The pur 


pose of the meeting is to consider the 
matter of price fixing of cotton goods 
by the Government. Representatives of 
War Industries Board will be present 
and co operation with this board will be 
considered through a reasonable control 
of cotton goods prices at the hands of 
The matter of wholesalers’ 
discussed. 


distributors 
selling terms will also be 


News Features 





AFTER-WAR BAN 


English Blue Book Recommends Trade 


Penalty and More Cotton Growing 
The British Board of Trade, London, 
England, has issued as a Blue Book 


the committee report, which recommends 


that for not less than one year afte 
peace the import and export of textiles 
and the raw and partly manufactured 


materials of textiles between the British 
Empire and enemy states should be p1 
hibited except under license. Germany's 
status is ‘reserved as a special case, and 
anti-dumping legislation is suggested 
Extension of the growth of cotton in 
Igypt, India and British dependencies is 


also strongly urged 


HOSIERY ASSN. MEETING 
Officials to Confer on Details of Next 
Year’s Convention 
\ meeting ot the officers, board of 
directors and advisory board of | the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers will be held 
July 13-15 at Atlantic City. Prelimin 
ary arrangements for the 1919 conven 

tion and exhibit will be made 
It is impossible to state where the 


exhibition will be held as it will depend 
on the Government 
storage facilities 


requirements 
The best building 
available will be selected and allotments 
of space will be equitably made. 
intending to exhibit are 
Secretary ( ot 
that 


tor 


Those 
urged to notify 
their probable re 

they 


arter 


quirements so be 


may 
accommodated 


A. W. Co. Weavers’ Wages 
Mass., July 11 


a strike of weavers at the 
Mills, settled Wednesday by Henry B 
Endicott, executive manager of the 
State Public Safety Committee, Wil 
liam M. Wood, President of the Amet 
Woolen ¢ the 
following statement: 
“Mr. Endicott at the 
Secretary of War, adjusted 
ences the striking weavers of 
the Lawrence mills and the American 
Woolen Company by abolishing the pre 
mium system and compensating the 
weavers for the loss of the premium by 


BosTON, Regarding 


Lawrenc« 


ican ompany, has issued 
request of the 
the differ 


between 


a readjustment of the weaving schedule, 
that the average will remain 
unchanged No was 
requested by the strikers.” 


wages 


increase I Wages 


NRE 


Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng. (Special Cable 


to the Journal).Producers have no 


difficulty in selling their very small production at full prices. Cloth for India 


and China dull. 


demand less active. 


More buying for the 
Stocktakings for 


Government. Yarns strongly held, but 


past half year show record profits. 
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WOOLENS IN TAX LIST 


Above $2 a Yard Ineluded in 
Proposed War Revenue Levy 


Cloth 


Woolen dress goods costing above $2 
a yard are included in the list of tax¢ 


proposed levy on luxuries and 


as 2 
necessaries, except those of inexpensive 


sorts, aS a revenue 


the Treasury 
Committe 


wal measure, sent 
Department to the 


on Ways and Means, Tues 


by 


day. 

The rate remains to be determined 
The proposals on wearing apparel for 
inclusion in the tax schedule are as 
follows: 

Men's CLotHinc—Men’s suits. sell 
ing for more than $30, hats for over $4, 
shirts for over $2, pajamas for over $2 
hosiery for over 35 cents a pair, shoes 
for over $5, gloves for over $2, undet 


wear for over $3 and upon all neckwear 
and walking sticks 

WoMeEn’s CLotruinc—Suits selling fot 
over $40, coats $30, skirts fo1 
over $15, hats for over $10, shoes over 
SO, 


for over 


lingerie over $5 per garment, corsets 


$5; dress goods: silk over $1.50 a square 
yard, cotton over 50 cents a square yard 
and wool over $2 a yard, and upon all 


furs, boas and fans 


CHILDREN’S CLOTH Suits over $15, 


N¢ 


cotton dresses over $3, linen dresses 


over $5, silk and wool dresses over $8, 


hats ovet shoes $4 and 


a ovel 


gloves 
over $2 


SWEATER MFRS. CONFER 


of 


Members 
Board 


10 


Conservation with 


War Industries 


Discuss 


WASHINGTON, [T. ¢ July 
of the industry met 
with of the knit 
goods and woolen sections and the Con 
the Wat 


conterence 


ot 


Repre 


sentatives Sweater 


to day representatives 


servation Divi Indus 


on ol 
Phe 


discussion 


tries Board. resolved 
itself 


methods 


into a 
of 
materials and labor 


various 
conservation of 
in the sweater 

Several 
tions formulated will be taken up by the 
the industry, 
and a report made as soon as possible 
be out to. the 
as this report is made. 
this fol 
in 


equipment, 
man 
ufacturing industry 


sugeecs 


war service committee o 


Questionnaires will sent 
industry as soon 
will 


other 


industry 
plan carried out in 


Conservation 
the 
dustries 


in 
low 


Representatives of the industry who 
were present were Sidney Warren, 
chairman, and S. Rottenberg of the 


Sweater and Fancy Knit Goods Manu 


facturers’ Association; Fred Mayer and 


H. Bachrach of the Philadelphia Sweat 
C1 Manufacturers’ \ssociation; M 
Reinthal of the Cleveland Knit Goods 


sociation; Richard 
Strauss of the Sweate1 


\ssociation of the Mid 


Manufacturers’ \ 
Lorenz and 1. G 
Manufacturers’ 


dle West 


Du Pont in Dye Merger 


Cables from London report that 
considering the proposed amalgamation 
of British Dyes, Ltd., and 


Ltd., one of the important questions in 


in 
Levinstein, 


issue before the shareholders is the sum 


ot $1,000,000 to be paid to Levinstein 
in respect of taking over the dyestuffs 
interest of the Du Pont Company of 
\merica. It appears that in an agree 
ment between Messrs Levinstein and 


Du Pont there is a mutual restriction of 
trade for ten Levinstein under- 
taking not to carry on business in the 
United States. This agreement, it 
understood, would continue in effect in 
the event of completion of the big 
merger. 


years, 


is 








North Carolina Manutacturers Annual Meeting 


HE Twelfth Summer 
i the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
t101 f North Carolina was held at 
Bat k Hotel, Asheville, N. C., on 

lu 

"Phe ere preside over by 
J t } L. Patte f Roan- 
ol ( ( \ most interesting 
prograr had eel prepared and was 
1 t full. and the members 
is in proclaiming this the 


Session of 


Many Practical Discussions Inter- 


spersed with Patriotic Addresses 


most successful meeting in the history 
of the organization. 

About one hundred mill men were 
present and the interest manifested in 


procectiags was such as to hold a 
h 
Cdl 


the 
good attend 


session 


ance at 


Friday Morning Session 


PATTER- 


RESIDENT JOHN L 
Y SON called the meeting to order 
at 1 ‘clock The opening prayer 
Wi made by Dr. Willis G. Clark, 
rector of Trinity Church, Asheville. 
The Association vas welcomed to 
Asheville by Hon. D. Hiden Ramsey, 
Commissioner of Public Safety, Ashe- 
vil N. ( “Asheville is called 
upon to entertain many conventions,” 
said Mr. Ramsey ‘and I sometimes 
wish we had a new word which would 
express our welcome in a more forcible 
manne! deem it no cheap flattery 
when I tell vou there are few conven- 
tir e welcome to the city than the 
cotton manutacturers ol the state. You 
gentler represent the solidity, con 
ervatism nd energy of one Or our 
chief industries, and we art glad to have 
you come to our city for a short visit. 
‘You have met here on serious 
missit 1 have met here to study 
ind plan how you can further subserve 
youl ine interests in order that the 
busin f this nation, the winning of 
the war. may be bettered. We trust you 
will have delightful time here and a 
profitable session, and above all we hope 
yo il ry back pleasing memories 
of ( munity to your homes.” 

The respons to the address of wel- 
come \ made by Arthur M. Dixon, 
superintendent f the Trenton Cotton 
Mil _ Gastonia, N. C., and Mayor of 
that thriy textile town. Mr. Dixon’s 
ddress sparkled with wit and humor 
ind was marked by many flights of 
oratorv. He told the convention under 
what ditions the United States will 


These c ynditions 
as follows 


be li cked by Germany 


were set out in rhyme, 


ox, 
the 


like an 
swallows 


When the lion eats grass 
and the fish-worm 
whale . 

When tarrapins knit woolen socks, and 

is outrun by the snail; 

walk upright like men, 
bugs travel like 


the har« 
serpents 
and doodk 
When the 

and feathers 
swim 1n 


trogs; 
grasshopper feeds on the hen, 
on hogs 
the air; 


yrOWw 


When Tom cats and 
elephants roost upon trees; 


j 
summer are rare, and 


When insects 1n 
snuff nevel makes pe ple sneeze ; 
When fish creep over dry land, and 
mul velocipedes ride; 
j “~ 
When tox lav ¢ in the sand, and 
Ros 
W in dre S take no priae,; 
When Dutchmen m iongec!i drink beer, 
id girls get to preaching on 
time 
When the billy yutts the rear 
und trea » lo ( crime 
j 1 } 1 } . 151 ¢ 
When the humming bird brays like a 
= : a ace 
1 in ul cI meus Lint 
ogne 
} 
When pl hshares art de of glass 
und=s he t I 2 herners ot 





When sense grows in the Kaiser’s head, 
ind we n the hydraulic rat 

The the | ted States W ] e licke 1 
and ( y won't be worth a 
dam 


glad to 
Dixon. 


“We are 
Asheville,” 
recommendation 
orders. Our 
year and now we ar¢ 
Dixon then discussed the 
length, pointing out 
accomplishments of this 


come to 
The best 
anything is repeat 
met here last 
again.” Mr. 


always 
said Mr. 
for 
association 


here 


great war at 
some of the 
country 


some 
and 





JOHN L. PATTERSON, RETIRING PRESIDENT 


paying a tribute to the veterans of 1861- 


65 and declaring that the reunited 
descendants of the fighting men of the 
sixties will carry the present struggle 
to a successful conclusion 

“But one of these days peace will 
come,” declared Mr. Dixon, “but not 
before Belgium is restored, not until 
the tri-colored flag of France shall 
wave over Alsace and Lorraine, not 
until the murderous Germans are pushed 
back over the Rhine again, if not 
entirely annihilated And when that 
day comes we can brush off our clothes, 
wash our hands and then look God 
the face with the realization that our 
cause was a righteous one and that our 
fight had been a clean one Let us fight 
so that when that day comes we can 
say, ‘we have tought the good fight, 
we have kept the faith,’ and then we 
will hear the answer, ‘well done, good 
and faithful servant.’’ 

President John L. Patterson then de 
livered his annual address. This will 
be found elsewhere in this issue 

CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 

W. M. Hendren, Winston-Salem, 
\. C., was the next speaker, his subject 
eing “ Leading Concerning 


Aspe cts 


Federal Child Legislation®”’ This 


executive 


red 
ead as an 


was Cc 





jdre 
address 


‘ommunication to the 


was not give u 

1} 5 1 ; 
riendren has mad a ) 
subject of child labor 1 
is address t the assoc 





’ , ; 
clear-cut, concise, tral 
pending 


id 1 


cument in 
n the su 


a 
ion O bject of child labor, point 


ing out the various provisions which he 
thought unconstitutional and harmful, 
not only to the mill men but to the en- 
tire country as well. 

Mr. Hendren expressed the view that 
in as much as Congress derived its 
power to pass legislation of this charac- 


ter from the clause in the constitution 
granting the power to regulate com- 
merce the national law making body 


did not have the power to prohibit com- 
merce in harmless articles. He then 
cited the various bills now pending be- 
fore Congress, pointing out some of 
the more striking features of each. His 


address was listened to with the closest 
and at its conclusion a 


interest, rising 





A. J. DRAPER, NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


extended to Mr. 
many questions 
members present. 


vote of thanks was 
Hendren, after which 
asked by the 
FUEL 
L. A. Snead, former director of dis- 
tribution and later assistant to the U. S. 


were 


SITUATION 


Fuel Administrator, Washingt: 
C., was the next speaker, his ; 
being on the subject, “ The Coal “itys. 
tion.” 





FOUR CONSIDERATIONS 


“The coal situation is divid int 
four departments,” said Mr. ead 
“production, transportation, di riby 
tion and consumption. The m im- 


portant is production, and for the pag 
several months the supply ha been 
inadequate to the demand. By: the 
cause of the shortage last year is not the 
cause of the shortage now. La ' 
the shortage was caused by a lack of 
cars, but now it is caused by a sl rtage 
of labor, and because the mines are now 
running full time. 


“There are still a few who think the 
Government should not have meddle 
with the coal situation,” continued the 


speaker, “but when we remember that 
before the Government fixed a Price 
coal had advanced from about $1.25 and 
$1.50 to $7 and $8 per ton I dislike to 
contemplate conditions if the G 
ment had not taken hold.” 
DESCRIPTION OF METHODS 

Mr. Snead then gave a minute de. 
scription of the various methods used 
by the fuel administration in properly 
distributing the coal available so ther 
would be no delay in coaling thi 
and furnishing fuel to essential 
prises. He also discussed the trans 
portation problem at some length, de- 
scribing the operation of the zone sys- 
tem; telling also of the preferential lists 
of consumers, and of the super-essen- 
tial list. 

Following the address of Mr. Snead 
which cannot be given in full becaus: 
its official character, the president ap- 
pointed the following committees 


COMMITTEES NAMED 


vern- 





nter- 


Resolutions—W. C. Ruffin, of Mayo- 
dan, N. C.; A. M. Dixon, of Ga 


N. C.; A. J. Draper, of Charlotte, } 
.; J. W. Nelson, of Lenoir, N. C., and 
- H. Bahnson, of Winston-Salem, N.C 
Nominating—J. O. White, of Gas 


tonia, N. C.; T. H. Webb, of Concord 
N. C., and E. C. Dwelle, of Charlotte, 
Nits 

The meeting then adjourned until 
3 p. m. 


Friday Afternoon Session 


UDGE JETER C. PRITCHARD de- 
livered a patriotic address which 
was greatly enjoyed by the convention. 
He was given the closest attention and 


liberally applauded throughout the ad- 
dress. This address also is printed in 
another part of this issue of Texte 
Wortp JourRNAL. 


Friday Night Session 


held Friday 
9.30 and 
At this 


N executive session was 
night, beginning about 
lasting until nearly midnight. 
session matters of interest to the mem- 
bership were discussed. A_ resolution 
adopted favoring legislation in 
Carolina, raising the age limit 
at which children may be permitted to 
work to fourteen years. The resolu- 
ion also favored compulsory education 
laws that would force every child 
the state, from six to fourteen years of 
age, to go to school at least six months 
in each calendar year. Another resolu- 


was 
North 


tion was adopted, endorsing a resolutior 
which was passed by the Southern 
tile Association at its recent meeti! 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C., and publ shed 
in these columns on June 29. This reso- 
lution strongly condemns the prevailing 
custom of soliciting labor and of offer- 
ing unusual inducements to persuade 
contented operatives to move from mill 
to mill. It is also understood that th 
members discussed the coal situation, 
child labor legislation and price-fixing 
for cotton and cotton goods at this pro- 
tracted and profitable session. 








Saturday Morning Session 


H ON. T. W. BICKETT, Governor 
of North Carolina, was introduced 
to the President Jno. L. 
Patterson at morning ses- 


association by 


the Saturday 


sion which convened shortly after ten 
o'clock 
“T have only come here,” the gov- 


ernor said, “for the purpose of extend- 
ing to you a friendly hand and to 
congratulate you on the splendid work 
you are doing, and to assure you that 
I am in hearty sympathy with you in 
any good work you undertake.” A few 
more pleasantries were given in greeting 
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NORTH CAROLINA MANUFACTURERS ANNUAL MEETING—Continued 


The governor had stated that he had 
no bundle of statistics to unload and 
that he had no advice to offer the mem- 
bers the association as to how they 
should conduct their business. 

“T have abundant faith in the ability, 
honesty and patriotism of the cotton 
mills North Carolina,” the governor 
inued, “and while there may be in 
te cotton mill men who could 

business by quitting it, the num- 

-gligible. In my travels over the 
have noticed a few things in the 
llages which I desire to warmly 
In many villages steps are 










commend. 


the people. One village through 
which I recently passed looked like a 
fashionable suburban section of a city. 
uses are equipped with all mod- 
ern improvements and it appeared that 
everything possible for the welfare of 
the people had been done. 

‘Health is essential to efficiency and 
the heaviest task laid on any mill com- 
munity is to protect the health of the 
employe. I hope to see the time when 
all mills will take the same precautions 
for the protection of the health of their 
employes now taken by a few.” 

The governor referred to the wealth 
and resources of North Carolina and 
the wonderful progress made in manu- 
facturing in this state. 

In reference to the labor question 
Governor Bickett said: 

“Just here I desire to state that I 
think the recent decision of the supreme 
court of the United States on the child 
labor law is the essence of law and com- 
mon sense. If the position of the sup- 
porters of this law were upheld Con- 
gress would have power to say that no 
products of a state should move where 
the men engaged in the manufacture of 
these products ‘cussed’ or chewed to- 
bacco. There would be absolutely no 





D. Y. COOPER, MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 

limit to the action of Congress if that 
law were to be maintained. Childhood 
should have every protection, but the 
tecent attitude of the people of some 
communities in assuming to love our 
children better than we love them our- 
selves seems strange to me.’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


lowing the Governor, Hon. P. P. 
ton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
Washington, D. C., delivered an 
ss on “ Proper Educational Facili- 
id Systems for Cotton Mill Com- 
ities.” Commissioner Claxton urged 
ition of the children for the era 
s to follow the war, stating that 
inning of the war and the educa- 


SYSTEMS 


tion of the children, are two tasks that 
stand side by side in the United States 
today. He declared that after the war 
there would be a new world and that the 
reconstruction would be largely accom- 
plished by children instructed in the 
schools of the United States. These 
remarks are printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The went into 


association again 


tor General of Railroads to put in a 
short piece of railroad, between Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and Rutherford- 
ton, North Carolina, that will straighten 
out and shorten the railroad haul on 
Western Carolina products and middle 
Carolina, from 40 to 150 miles to reach 
navigable water at Fayetteville, recent- 
ly made so by the expenditure of a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars by the Gov- 





HUNTER MARSHALL, JR., SEC. AND TREAS. 
executive session, and heard reports of 
the secretary and treasurer and several 
standing committees. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected, as follows: 

President, Arthur J. Draper, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


First vice-president, A. M. Dixon, 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Second vice-president, T. C. Leake, 


Rockingham, N. C. 

Third vice-president, A. H. Bahnson, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Secretary and treasurer (re-elected), 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

Heretofore there have been only two 
vice-presidents of the association, but 
it was decided to add a third, hence the 
three vice-presidents named. 


FOR INTERCOASTAL CANAL 


The committee resolutions pre- 
sented a resolution which was prepared 
by S. A. Jones, president of the Greater 
North Carolina Association. The reso- 
lution which was adopted, follows: 


on 


1. Resolved, That this nation is en- 
gaged in a most distressing war, and 
that it becomes the duty of every pat- 
riotic citizen of this nation to co-oper- 
ate as states and individuals, separately 
and collectively to support the President 
of the United States and Congress in 
their efforts to prosecute the war to a 
successful conclusion, in the interest of 
human liberty, human freedom, Chris- 
tianity and a world democracy, and to 
call the attention of Congress to every 
measure of public economy, national and 
local, that will facilitate and expedite 
the winning and conclusion of the war. 

2. Resolved, That in the opinion of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of North Carolina, that whereas there 
are vast timber, mineral and water 
power resources in North Carolina, and 
that as an economic war measure the 
Government now being in control of 
the railroads of the nation, that to save 
time by the shortening distance in get- 
ting to tide water with open ports for 
all the State of North Carolina, that the 
President of the United States be re- 
spectfully requested to consider the ad- 
visability of at once directing the Direc- 


tT. CG 


LEAKE, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

ernment, and to reach Wilmington and 
Southport, North Carolina. And where- 
as, with this air line open from Murphy 
to the Cape Fear River ports, Western 
Carolina products can be loaded at Mur- 
phy, North Carolina, and shipped by 
way of water from the Cape Fear River 
ports to Boston in 6 days, and New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore in 
proportionately short time. Whereas, 
all rail under war congestion takes from 
40 to 60 days to reach Boston, and an 
average of 30 to 40 days before the war. 

3. Resolved, That whereas, the Ger- 
man U-boat destruction of ships and 
commerce and life along our eastern 
seaboard, has rendered outside ocean 
shipping hazardous and insurance high. 
And, 

Wuereas, A system of inter-coastal 
canal has been completed from New 
York to Beaufort and is open by the 
Fall River route within an hour of Bos- 
ton. And whereas, only a few more 
miles of canal over easy, natural water- 
way routes, will complete the inter- 
coastal canal to the Cape Fear River, 
giving an inland safety waterway all the 
way from Southport, North Carolina, to 
Boston, Mass., free absolutely from the 
dangers of the U-boats, free from the 
dangers of Cape Hatteras, the Ameri- 
can graveyard for commerce along the 
\tlantic seaboard. And. 

4. Wuereas, In times of peace the 
movement of freight by rail averages 
3 miles an hour, while by water it aver- 
ages from 8 to 20 miles an hour, and the 
rate by rail averages 14 mills per ton 
per mile, while by water in times of 
peace the average rate than 1 
mill per ton per mile by water. 

Therefore, In the opinion of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association it be- 
comes an absolute war economy, war 
necessity, and a life protection proposi- 


is less 


tion to at once complete the mile- 
age on the inter-coastal canal from 
Beaufort to the Cape Fear River. Beit 
further 

Resolved, That the Greater North 
Carolina Association was anxious to 


secure the completion of the inter-coastal 
canal to the Cape Fear River, and better 
rail transportation facilities from the 


and for all the states of North 
Carolina, and to secure a U. S. naval 
oal and supply station at Southport, N. 
C., and to secure rate basing ports for 
the state on the Cape Fear River, so 
that North Carolina may have the same 
opportunities her sister states enjoy and 


west 


be able to make through all-rail and 
water rates from all points in North 
Carolina to all points foreign and do- 
mestic reached by rail and water, from 
all points in the United States. And to 
secure an ocean steamship mail line 
from Wilmington, N. C., to the east 
coast of South America, all for the 


economic and successful prosecution of 
the war. 
To rapidly and 
cheaply supply the Government with the 
products of North Carolina and the 
middle western states, being used to 
carry on the war, we must respectfully 
call the attention of the President of the 
United States to these matters as 
adopted by the Greater North Carolina 
Association, Mar. 1918, and re- 
quest that he will give direction for 
early action on them. Be it further 

Resolved, That the President call the 
attention of Congress to the necessity of 
early establishing an ocean mail line be- 
tween Wilmington, N. C., and the east 
coast of South America, in conformity 
with the resolutions adopted by the 
Greater North Carolina Association at 
Fayetteville Mar. 27, 1918. Be it 

Resolved, That whereas the Govern- 
ment is now having built steel ships, 
wooden ships, cement ships, at Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and whereas, 
there is no better located and finer port 
on the South Atlantic coast than South- 
port, N. C., at which to establish a na- 
val coaling station and supply station. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of North Carolina, 
cooperating with the Greater North 
Carolina Association, that the President 


Theref re, more 


7 
“/, 





WHITE, MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


7m 


of the United States call the attention 
of Congress to these resolutions, and 
the attention of the Secretary of the 
Navy to them, and ask that they be 
given the earliest consideration practi- 
-able. 

Resolved, That the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of North Carolina 
will use its best endeavors to strengthen 
and build up the Greater North Caro- 
lina Association, and use its endeavors 
to secure the cooperation of all the 
business organizations of North Caro- 
lina to secure these greatly needed im- 
provements for North Carolina, as a 
measure to facilitate the winning of the 


































t interest of the American 

| world-wide democracy. 

that sucl embers of the 

( turers’ Association as 
1 the names t 

d é tary and treasuret 


) N al 
I t distir f being 
the American Cotton 
M \ssor n. Mr. Draper 
i rsi c-president the North 
( i Association and was 1n line for 
ency. On account his being 
at the head of the American Association 
i 1 that he e relieved of the 
thitv of being president ol the 
State Association and declined to stand 
election However, his friends 
\ d d insisted that he was the logi 
mia r the place and proceeded to 
r hu nous] 
\t the Frid te n session fol 
the patriotic address of Judge 
1 hard, Capt. Aller Canada spoke 
{ n the fighting line of the 
\Western Front. Capt. Allen described 
letail the hardships of actual wat 
as he had seen it, before being 
\ inded and permanently disabled, and 
nt back to Canada. He was with the 
t troops sent into France from Can 
da and saw three years’ service along 
th Western Front 
Ouite a few members of the conven 
tion had an exciting experience return 
ing from Asheville on Saturday after- 
oon. The Southern train which left 
Asheville for Spartanburg at 3.30 
clock came near having a_ serious 
wreck. About a mile south of Saluda, 
N. C., on a sharp curve, and while de 


scending a steep grade on the mountain 


the front wheels of the engine truck 
left the rails. The train was not run 
ning very fast and the engineer by ap- 
plying the emergency brakes brought 


the train to a stop within three car 
lengths. At the point where the wheels 
left the rails there is a very deep gulch, 
probably 175 ft. deep, and it is a miracle 
that the 
passenger cars did not go down this em- 


hbankment. The 


train of seven heavily loaded 


wreck occurred at 6 


the Greater North Carolina Associa- 


tion, at Fayetteville, N. C., and become 


members of the organization to coop- 

erate with it and give their advice and 
ipport in securing these needed im 

provements for North Carolina 
\dopted 

train was able to resume the run to 

Spartanburg. Those superstitiously in- 


clined noted that the number of the en- 
ine was 1363, the 
and the 
] ilso 


help get the 


g first two figures being 
1 


sum of the four figures being 


nw 


sent to 
wrecked engine back on 
1390, another 


The engine which was 


the rails was number 
13s 


wreck was a pile of cross 


com 
bination of 
Near the 
ties with the number 274 painted in red, 
the sum of 2-7 4 making the hoo- 
attempting to 

put the wrecked engine back on the rails, 
Saluda came down to 
the wrecked train and connecting with 
the rear end pulled the train back to 
Saluda, but just before reaching that 


and 
number 13. Be 


doo Lore 


an engine trom 


place the draw-head between the engine 


and rear car way and it was feared 


Lave 


the train would descend the steep moun 


tain grade under its own weight. The 
passengers were ordered to leave the 
cars hurriedly, but before they had 
completely done so, the automatic and 
hand brakes proved able to hold the 
train The broken draw-head was 
quickly repaired and the train drawn 
into Saluda. It was indeed fortunate 
that the train was running slowly and 
that the wheels left the track in such 


manner as to prevent what might have 
otherwise been a disaster. Among thos« 
aboard the wrecked train were: V. M. 


Montgomery, Spartanburg, N. C., presi- 
dent of | the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. D. 
Adams, secretary and treasurer of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso 
ciation, Charlotte, N. C.; Hunter Mar 


shall, Jr., secretary and treasurer of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association ol 


North Carolina, Charlotte, N. C.; A. S 
Bacon, traffic manager of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North 


Carolina, Charlotte, N. C.; J. W. Fraser 
of J. W. Fraser & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
James A. Greer, Southern manager of 


TEXTILE Wortp JouRNAL, Greenville, S.C. 


Among Those Present 


p. m, and it was 10.30 p. m. before the 
Allen D. Tate, How River, North Carolina 
Thos. H. Webb, Concord, North Carolina, 
1. S. Weir, Charlotte, North Carolina 
RK. R. Ray, McAdenville, North Carolina 
kK. Hutchinson, Mount Holly, North Caro 
na 
Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, North Carolina 
Z. { Mauney, Buffalo, North Carolina 
Cleveland D. Welch, Mayworth, North Caro 
ina 
Robt. H. Walker, High Point, North Caro 
ina 
P. M. Pickett, High Point, North Carolina 
David Clark, Charlotte North Carolina 
! Patton, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Andrew D. Moore, Gastonia, North Carolina 

Edwin Howard, Greenville, South Carolina 

James A. Greer, Greenville, South Carolina 

Wm. D. Anderson, Gastonia, North Carolina, 

W. C. Ruffin, Mayodan, North Carolina 

A. H. Bahnson, Winston-Salem, North Caro 
lina 

Frost Torrence, Gastonia, North Carolina 

A. G, Myers, Gastonia, North Carolina 

J. O. White, Gastonia, North Carolina 

E. A. Smith, King’s Mountain, North Caro 
lina 

J. I Nelson, Lenoir, North Carolina 

Allen Jones, Asheville, North Carolina, 

r. A. Hunter, Greensboro, North Carolina 
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W. T. Rankin, Gastonia, 
John L. Patterson, 
Carolina 


North 
toanoke 


Carolina, 
Rapids, North 


E. C. Dwelle, Charlotte, North Carolina 

J. H. White, Graham, North Carolina 

Chas. H. Haynes, Cliffside, North Carolina. 

D. W. Aderholt, Henry River, North Caro- 
lina 

T. N. Webb, Hillsboro, North Carolina 

W. S. Dilling, King’s Mountain, North Caro- 
lina. 

J. W. Fraser, Charlotte, North Carolina 

O. G. Falls, King’s Mountain, North Caro- 
lina 

Capt F. Dilling, King’s Mountain, North 
(-arolina 

r. C. Leak, Rockingham, North Carolina 

D. H. Warlick, Granite Falls, North Caro 

( B Armstrong, Gastonia, North Carolina 

John C. Rankin, Lowell, North Carolina 

S. L. Diggle, New York 

A. M. Dixon, Gastonia, North Carolina 

J. L. Garron, Valdese, North Carolina 

Chas. A. Mies, Concord, North Carolina 

A. S. Brown, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, North 
Carolina 


Addresses Delivered 


HE president’s annual report and 
extracts from the ad- 
dresses delivered at the various sessions 


some of 


EH 
lina. 
E. J 


Williamson, Fayetteville, Nor 


Wade, New York. 


Brooks Haynie, Dallas, Texas 

G. M. Hamilton, Greenville, South 

E. C, Barnhart, Concord, N. C 

Wm. A. Porcher, Charlotte, North 

S. B. Alexander, Charlotte, North < 

A. E. Escott, Charlotte, North Car 

Fred L. Smyre, Gastonia, North Ca 

R. P. Bailey, Dallas, Texas 

P. C. Collins, Hillsboro, North C 

John H. Fox, Charlotte, N. C 

W. D. Adams, Charlotte, North Car 

N. B. Mills, Statesville, N. C 

G. O. Coble, Greensboro, North Ca 

Rk. L. Thompson, Greensboro, Nor 
lina 

D. N. Gilbert, Greensboro, North ( 

A. W. McMurray, Shelby, North Ca 

Thos. H Sattle, Rocky Mount, Nor 
lina, 

J. M, Gamewell, Lexington, North 

F. R. Morgan, Double Shoals, Nor 
lina 

J. E. Hardin, Greensboro, North ¢ 

M. C. Winston, Selma, North Caro 

M. D. Long, Asheville, North Car: 

M. Hendrick, Cliffside, North Carol 


at the Convention 


are printed below. 
mostly of 


The addres wer 
a patriotic nature an! wer 


received with much enthusiasm 


President’s Annual Report 


By John L. 


HE past year has been, I feel con- 
fident, a very strenuous one for 
all of us. With our country engaged 
in the most colossal war in all history, 
the transition from a peace to war 
basis has necessarily disorganized busi- 
greatly, and practically all pre- 
cedents have been cast aside. To 
enumerate in detail all the problems 
which have confronted the officers and 
committees of your association during 
the year would weary you, and there- 
fore I will attempt to give you merely 
a synopsis of them. 

On July 16 the Executive Committee, 
with quite a number of other members, 
met in Charlotte to consider the pro- 
posed Federal Tax Bill. After a free 
and lengthy discussion it was the sense 
of the meeting that the bill as proposed 
was unjust to our industry. A _ reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that the 
Government was welcome to all of the 
profits of our industry if necessary to 
carry the war to a successful conclusion, 
but whatever percentage of our profits 
were taxed the same should apply to 
each and every kind of industry. In 
other words we only asked for fair 
treatment. A mass meeting of all the 
business interests of the state was called 


ness 


for the purpose of a frank and open 
discussion of the question. This meet- 
ing was finally abandoned after as- 
surances that the Tax Bill would be 
amended before being submitted for 
passage. 


On July 24 a number of members 
attended the hearing in Washington, 
D. C. on the regulations in connection 
with the administration of the Keating- 





ASSOCIATION OF 


NORTH 

























Patterson 


Owen Child 
tive and 
charge of the association’s interests 
this hearing. 

On August 29 the president 
association and other members attend 


The isl 


Committees wert 


Labor Law. 
I wab« or 


an important conference in New York 


called by the National Industria! C 


ference Board to discuss the labor situa 


tion in relation to National defens 


During September, October, November 
and December the officers and commit 


tees were active in furnishing data 
different kinds to the Council 
National Defense—conducting a 
ous and 
paign—securing shipments of coal 
mills in the Piedmont section, ard sw 
cessfully stopping the wholesale co 
fiscation of coal by the 
Railway. 
The Executive Committee met 

Charlotte on December 13 and discuss 
several important matters, such as c 


supply, uniform freight allowance: 
labor supply, ete. 
TO SELL F.O.B. MILLS 
On Jan. 26, 1918 the semi-ann 


meeting of the association was lield 
Greensboro, N. C. 
of this meeting was the discussion 
to whether mills should 
F.O.B. mills or with freight allowan 
There was a larger attendance, m 
enthusiasm shown and a freer dis 
by those present than at any m! 
meeting ever 


A motion was finally passed to 


effect that all the yarn mills sell thet 


product F.O.B. mills, with no 


CAROLINA 





Vigor 


successful membership cam 


Souther 


The main busines 


sell  gooés 


held by the associatio 
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Jlowanee, and that the cloth mills 
iow freight, if they so desired, not to 
exceed ‘5c. per hundred pounds. This 
yas, it - ems to me, a wise move on the 
hart | e association, but for lack of 
ited ion I fear it has not proved 
he as appreciable a value as it 
On March 23 the Executive Com- 
tte t in Charlotte and discussed 


of pertinent questions. A 
o! is passed to the effect that all 
be requested to become limit 


mbe of the War Savings Stamp 
mp: by buying $1,000 worth of 
mps, ind to encourage this campaign 
I ung selling agents for these 


ps. At this meeting the place for 


Annual Convention was de- 
led on, Asheville being the city 
sen 
\s session of the Legislature 


red during the year the Legislative 
did not have much to do. 
The chairman of that committee, how- 

ng chairman of the 


mn ¢ 


Executive 


mn e of the Southern Cotton 
fant turers, selected for testing the 
nstitulionality of the Keating-Owen 


hild Labor Bill, worked industriously 

1 faithfully on the proposition, and 

nut decision of the Supreme 

that law unconstitu- 

ional, shows the result of that commit- 
rts. 


urt, declaring 


THER COMMITTEE WORK 


‘raffic and Coal Buying Commit- 
busy throughout the year and 


complished a great deal. The last 
rk this committee in securing the 
services of L. A. Snead, formerly As- 


sistant Fuel Administrator of the United 
States, to represent all members of the 
sssociation willing to enter an agree- 
ment pay the cost of Mr. Snead’s 
services on an equitable basis, will prove 
, | believe, a very valuable move 
the face of the exceedingly complex 
ertain situation confronting the 
mills as to getting an adequate supply 
coal during this coal year. I sin- 
erely trust this coal arrangement will 
e the means of convincing not only 
those mills which are members of the 


issociation, but also those which are 
t, of the value of co-operation in all 
matters affecting the general interest of 


ur industry as a whole, and will also be 
the means of the association getting a 
greatly increased membership. To E. 
CU. Dwelle, chairman of the Traffic and 
Coal Buying Committee, are certainly 


due the thanks of the entire association 
lor his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
interest of each and every one of its 
members, 
_ The Committee on Commerce and La- 
r has not had a great deal to do dur- 
ing the year, but what has been en- 
rusted to the care of that committee 


has been looked after with fidelity, in- 


and good judgment. 
[he Membership Committee has been 


CLIO’ ri 


Very active, and the increase in mem- 
bership under its direction has been 
very tifying. From June 1, 1917, to 
June 1, 1918, membership in the associa- 
tion increased to the extent of 450,- 
8380 spindles and 14 knitting mills, mak- 
Ing the membership on the latter date 


Tepre tative of 3,073,220 spindles, or 


67 pD ent. of all the spindles in the 
Stat n addition to this spindleage, 
32 ng mills are members of the 
aSsi n. If all of the mill organiza- 
tion ving representation in the asso- 
Mati neluded all the spindles in their 
ip roups, the percentage of spin- 
- uld be increased approximately 


Pp nt., which would represent 80 
of all the spindles in the State 


in the association. This matter was re- 
ferred to at the semi-annual convention 
of the association, and bears repeating. 
It has always appeared to me that if 
one mill in a group of mills controlled 
by the same interests, is entered as a 


member of the association, each and 
every other mill in the group should 
also be entered, as they naturally re- 


ceive the same benefits of the associa- 
tion’s activities as the mills, the spindle- 
age of which are actually entered as 
members, and on which they pay small 
yearly dues. I confidently expect to see 
the time when the manufacturers of the 
State will realize that the small dues 
necessary for conducting the work of 
the association are insignificant 
pared with the benefits derived, and 
that every spindle of every mill group 
in the State will be entered in the mem- 
bership list. I also confidently expect 
to see before this war is over, that the 


com- 


in time, based on the same principle 
It was a distinct victory for State rights, 
and its effect should be of unending 
and inestimable value to the entire nation. 
Our Association 
record at several 


favoring State 


has put itself on 
times in the past as 
legislation, safeguarding 


the health and morals of the children, 
based on the co-operation of the au 
thorities of the State in training and 
educating the children up to the age 


limit at which they are allowed to work 
in industries. I 
will see fit to 


hope this Convention 
reiterate by the passage ot 
the 
for 


a strong resolution position 
which it has taken several 
past. Legislation to safeguard the inter 
est of the young up to a reasonable age 
is unquestionably necessary, but at the 
same time the State provides 
educational facilities and enforces com 
pulsory attendance up to the 
working age, thus occupying the minds 


same 


vears 


unless 


sch ¢ »| 





EXECUTIVE 


W. C. RUFFIN, MEMBER OF 


COM MITTEE 


mills of the State will realize the neces- 
sity of united action and thorough co- 
operation in all matters pertaining to 
the general interests of the industry to 
such an extent that the mills compris- 
ing at least 95 per cent. of all the spin- 
dles in the State will be enrolled as 
members. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


The continued large domestic re- 
quirements, due to constant employ- 
ment and high wages, together with 
greatly increased exports, and enormous 
Government requirements, have caused 
a market condition throughout the year 
of a wild nature. Those having product 
for spot or prompt shipment have been 
able to get almost any price asked. This 
has not been the case with all mills, and 
a very unhealthy situation has been the 
result. The large profits of the more 
fortunate mills have been accepted by 
public opinion as reflecting average con- 
ditions, and a howl was started for Gov- 
ernment control. This public demand 
will result in some kind of control, and 
I believe the market on will 
be more stable, and hope for no wors« 
effect 


trom now 


LEGISLATION 


The Supreme Court decision, declar- 
ing the Keating-Owen Child Labor Bill 
unconstitutional, will 
of the most far-reaching decisions ever 
handed down by that Court, not only as 
it affects this particular piece of legisla- 
tion, but for the effect it will have in 
blocking other Federal that 
would unquestionably have been passed 


prove to be one 


legislation 


EUGENE HOLT, MEMBER OF 


COM MITTEE 


EXECUTIVE 


and the time of the children until they 
reach the age at which they are allowed 
to work, it is much better that they be 
permitted to work at a younger age. 
he State should not only provide school 
facilities for six months of the year (as 
required, but not done under the present 
law), but facilities should be provided, 
and compulsory attendance be enforced 
for some form of training for twelve 
months in the year, and the children of 
our State, especially in the cotton mill 
villages, will not be treated as they 
should be until this new system is put 
into effect. 


COAL SITUATION 


In reviewing the coal situation briefly, 
I think a terrible mistake was made last 
summer, by the Government in suggesting 
that purchases of coal be delayed, await- 
ing the time when the 
would fix prices. In consequence coal 


Government 


mines and railway equipment were not 


operated and utilized to the greatest 
extent during the summer months. That 
was the time when every ton of coal 
should have been mined and delivered 
that could be. The lack of organization 
in the Fuel Administration and lack of 
co-operation between it and the Rail- 
road Systems, coupled with the most 


severe winter almost in history, created 
a condition that was thoroughly deplor- 
able 


more 


The task of course of supplying 
than 
impossible one. 


was available was an 
At the same time, with 


coal 


early purchases, full production and 
proper distribution, conditions would 
have been better than they were. Pros- 


pects for the coming year, although 


somewhat brighter than last, are still 
bad. It is estimated that the require 

ments of the plants of this country, to 
gether with the necessary tonnage for 
the Navy and Emergency Fleets, and 
for export to countries in exchange fo1 
necessary war materials, wi exceed 
by from fifty to one hundred million 
tons the production of the mines. Th 

question of curtailing tonnage to plants 
1ot running, to the above extent, and 


+ 


of distributing equitably and fairly the 
tonnage mined is a stupendous task, and 


one that will not be worked out to the 
satisfaction of all> Some plants in out 
State will assuredly suffer, but thos 
who enter the coal arrangement with 
Mr. Snead will suffer less I believe than 
they otherwise would, and those mills 
with a large percentage of war orders, 
and who are able to retain their place 
on the Government preference list will, 
of course, be the ones who will suffer 
least of all. 
COTTON PRICES 


The unexpected has happened in th 


cotton market almost continuously tor 
twelve months. The trend of prices has 
followed the willingness buyers to 
buy, and the statistical position has 
apparently had little weight in dete 
mining prices. Speculation and = war 


news have played strong hands at times, 
causing wild fluctuations, but the factors 
ot strength that held 
high level been first, 


almost 


have prices at a 


have the attitude 
ot buyers to pay 
order to cover with spots or hedge with 
taken at hg- 
ures; and, second, the policy of the 


Government purchasing departments in 


any price in 


futures, orders attractive 


adhering to very rigid and useless spec! 
fications for cloth of all 
kinds, especially the coarser and heavier 


yarns and 
grades, thereby causing a premium on 
the better 1 and com- 
parative depression in the 
lower grades, and a very marked lower- 
ing in prices of all grades of waste 
This has brought about an unfortunate 
and rather deplorable condition, as the 
done 


grades of cotton 


prices ot 


sensible and desirable thing to be 
at this time, when the world is so badly 
in need of cotton and cotton products, 
is to have conditions such that every 
part of the cotton crop can be utilized 
to the utmost advantage. It is encour 
that the Government 
last allowing 


aging to note 
officials are at 


specifications on certain heavy grades of 


less rigid 
goods. 

In the absence of sudden and decisive 
peace measures, and with at least some 
degree of Government control of prices 
of both raw materials and_ finished 
products, it is reasonable to expect a 
steadier market during the next twelve 
than has existed during the past twelv: 
months. I will not even venture a pre 
diction as to the level of prices for the 
future 


OF SUPPLIES 


PROBLEM 


The question of supplies has been one 
to worry the most careful student of his 


business. Not only have prices gone up 
by leaps and bounds, but the question 
1§ being able to get what you really 
need has been a perplexing one, and 
will be a much more perplexing one 
from now on. The volume of supplic 
necessary for keeping a plant in con- 
stant operation has been double what 
they were previously, and the invest 
nent therein has grown to be quite an 
item. The depreciation in values ol 
supply stocks, as well as stocks of all 
kinds, is one that will have to be reck 
oned with when the great world war 1s 


ovel 
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LABOR SITUATION 

The labor situation has been and is 
to-day the most important one which 
confronts our National Government, 
and every one of the indus- 
tries in this country. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the Administration instead 
of profiting by the experience of the 
other nations at war, especially Eng- 
land, and formulating a_ businesslike 
policy covering labor problems during 
the war period, based on efficiency, the 
cost of living, and a fair return for 
work done, deemed it necessary to pay 
wages on all Government war work 
higher than those in effect in the indus- 


and each 


tries of the country. The shortage of 
labor, duc many causes, has further 
increased wages, and the attitude of 
many industries to keep a full force of 
operatives at any cost, has also greatly 
added to the problem. 

The cold fact is that there is not 
enough labor in this country, even if 


equitably distributed, and full time work 
be made compulsory, to run the normal 
industries, furnish the Government the 
necessary for the fighting forces, 
and for operating the new plants im- 
peratively necessary for conducting the 


men 


war successfully. This condition will 
become more aggravated as the war 
progresses—then, under the circum- 


stances, what is the proper thing to be 
done ? 

Confining myself to our particular in- 
dustry, I sincerely believe the practice 
of taking our neighbor's operatives, by 
all kinds of methods, should stop. This 
policy is thoroughly uneconomic, result- 
ing in a temporary gain but permanent 
loss to those practicing it. It increases 
wages, reduces the total number of 
workers to the extent of those in tran- 
sit, has a very demoralizing effect on 
organization, and instills into the work- 
ers habits of idleness and extravagance, 
instead of those of steady work and 
thrift, so greatly needed at this time for 
our National safety. With the future 
in view, a much more sensible plan, it 
seems to me, would be for the manu- 
facturers to accept existing conditions 
philosophically, and bear their part of 
the labor shortage, augmenting their 
forces as far as possible with workers, 
women especially, who have heretofore 
not worked in industries, and at the 
same time to get and steadier 
work out of present forces by educat- 
ing them up to the realization of the 
seriousness of war conditions, and the 
necessity for full time work; and the 


more 


introduction of labor saving devices 
and efficiency methods. Much can be 
accomplished along these lines with 


patience, perseverance and foresight on 
the part of the superintendents and 
managers. The future has labor prob- 
for us that one can 
now clearly foresee, but in a general 
way we know that old methods of 
handling labor will be supplanted by 


lems in store no 


Reasons for Our 
By Judge J. 


HAVE been asked to make a patri- 

otic address, which I presume on 
this occasion means to talk to you about 
the tremendous struggle in which we 
are engaged at this time. I hardly 
known where to begin because there is 
so much to say about the subject, but 
I think I will begin by saying that this 
war is not of our choosing. Indeed, 
we have never been a war-like people 
except when occasion required it for the 
purpose of defending our own rights. 
We have never engaged in any war 
for acquisition of territory nor for the 


more scientific ones, and it will be nec- 
essary for employer and employee to 
know and understand each other better, 
and to co-operate more than heretofore 
in all matters pertaining to the interest 
and welfare of each. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

Our industry has ahead of it unques- 
tionably some troublous times. That 
we may all the better face and meet the 
problems of the future, allow me to 
make a few suggestions; first, we should 
have practically all of the mills in our 
State as members of our Association. 
The scope of the workof the Associa- 
tion should be greatly enlarged. Closer 
co-operation with other state associations, 
with the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association and with the Na- 
tional Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, should be encouraged, and in order 
to accomplish this our Association 
should have the services of a whole- 
time, well-paid secretary and treasurer, 
and sufficient funds furnished him, with 
which to collect and disseminate useful 
information and data of all kinds to 
the members. 

Second, if the scope of the work of 
the Association is enlarged as suggested, 
more standing committees should be 
authorized, each and every one of which 
should have a man as chairman who is 
willing to be active in the particular 
work allotted to his committee. 

Third, the members of the Associa- 
tion should make a closer study of the 
needs of the industry from a state-wide 
viewpoint, and there should be a more 
generous response by them in co-oper- 
ating in measures tending to the good 
of the majority, rather than the few, 
for if the best results are to be attained 
through our Association, pettiness and 
selfishness must be a thing of the past, 
as our industry cannot face successfully 
the problems of the future without a 
whole-hearted and cheerful disposition 
on the part of all to act in a broad- 
minded and brotherly manner. 

Fourth, unless ordered to do so to 
meet Government requirements, expan- 
sion of plants should cease until a time 
when labor is more plentiful. This of 
course does not refer to the improve- 
ment of plants without increasing their 
size. 

Fifth, in the face of the uncertainties 
of Government restrictions and taxes 
made necessary by the exigencies of the 
war, we should, in order to avoid future 
disappointments, practice safe business 
methods, and maintain if possible ade- 
quate bank deposits, and cultivate a 
sound credit. 

The honor conferred upon me of being 
your president for the past yearis one I 
will always cherish, and I wish to thank 
you again for this privilege, and also 
for the hearty co-operation you have 
given me in my work, and bespeak for 
my successor an even more pleasant 
experience. 


Entering the War 
C. Pritchard 


purpose of securing indemnity from any 
nation, There might be one exception 
to this statement, the war with Mexico. 
ENTERED WAR RELUCTANTLY 

We didn’t want to go into this war; 
in fact, prolonged it so much that many 
people became very impatient with 
President Wilson, many of both parties 
criticized him, but now face to face with 
the stern realities of war, we can ap- 
preciate all the more why our President 
was loath to act. Of course, I didn’t 
vote for President Wilson, but it gives 
me pleasure to say that I think he used 


every legitimate means to keep out of 
this war and didn’t go into it until 
there was nothing else left to do. I 
am proud of that because I think we 
should understand these matters. Those 
of us who have boys over there would 
feel very badly if we felt we were 
engaged in something we should not 
be doing. 


WARRANT FOR ENTERING WAR 


I will state briefly why I think we 
were warranted in entering the war. 

When God created the earth, he gave 
two things to mankind in common. 
First, the air we breathe; second, that 
ereat expanse of water known as the 
high seas. Up to the time this war be- 
gan, no nation or set of men ever dis- 
puted the right with any other nation 
or set of men the use of the high seas 
as a means of transit. It was recog- 
nized as the highway from the old to 
the new world ever since Columbus 
came over and found it could be used 
for that purpose. 

As I said, President Wilson did every- 
thing to preserve neutrality and keep 
us out of the war. In the first place, 
he did what he could to bring about 
peace between the nations, tendered his 
good offices: then had placards printed 
in bold type and posted in every place 
of public amusement, advising us to do 
and say nothing that could in the 
slightest degree be construed as mean- 
ing that we had any interests in those 
people, except the peaceful settlement 
of their trouble. At that time we were 
at peace with all the world. Then Ger- 
many had an Ambassador in this coun- 
try. We _ understood there were 
friendly relations existing between us— 
1914, I think it was—when we read in 
the newspapers that if any of our peo- 
ple took passage on a vessel known as 
the Lusitania, they would do so at their 
peril. I was in Chicago at the time, and 
when I read the papers I could hardly 
believe my own eyes, because I am old 
fashioned enough to believe, and always 
have believed since I have known any- 
thing, that any man born on American 
soil, beneath the Stars and _ Stripes, 
could go where he pleased without let 
or hindrance. I couldn’t think of a na- 
tion daring to interfere with us. A 
number of our people, notwithstanding 
this warning, took passage on that trip, 
five hundred or six hundred of them, 
along with English, French and others, 
young and old men, women and chil- 
dren, and when in mid-ocean, without 
a moment’s warning, a German subma- 
rine hurled a German torpedo against 
the ship and it went to the bottom of 
the sea, and most of those who lost 
their lives fill a watery grave today. A 
more cowardly and unjustifiable attack 
was never made upon one nation by an- 
other, and so far as I am individually 
concerned, that one thing alone was 
sufficient to have justified us, in my 
opinion, in sending every man in Amer- 
ica of fighting age, if need be, to put 
Germany on her knees, and make her 
apologize for her outrageous conduct. 
(Prolonged applause.) By diplomatic 
negotations the matter was finally tided 
over. 

There is another reason to my mind, 
which is not only a good but very im- 
portant one. I have always felt that if 
I were called upon to find the meanest 
man in the community, except the man 
that commits murder or some of those 
heinous crimes, I would select the in- 
grate. I think a man that receives fa- 
vors from another man, and when 
proper occasion comes fails to recognize 
the same, as just about as mean as a 
man can be. 


Yesterday was the Fourth of July: 


very important day in the history of ¢j onal ; 
country. It marks the beginning and MM pct one 
end of the establishment of the coven) jcc 
ment under which we live. I sometime, “ tell 1 
think that in the accumulation of wealj ally om 
and pursuit of happiness in one dirajl ai i 
tion and another, we lose sight of tal. of ¢h 
importance of keeping ever fres!) in oy P “a 
minds the manner in which our (Goyer 4 Se thi 
ment was established and the splendif id even i 
privileges and opportunities that we e ‘hich we 

joy as a people. Sometimes we get g = ae 
accustomed to a good thing we dor, ad a. h 
know it is a good thing, it becomes confi , at 7 
mon with us. Before this war begay eae 
foreigners were coming here at the rad 
of one million annually; the cates of ) 
Castle Garden were always swinging in I look« 1 
ward and not outward—meaning thergound sinc 
by to say that every man coming hermit better 
was well satisfied as compared with thom an | 
government he left, and had no inclinggm ie mor 

tion to return. There is one exceptiogméed its pr 
The Chinese think they should go baci” withir 


to the land of their fathers to be buriedpisqualified 


That is a part of their religion. Wiggetter hov 
that exception, a foreigner coming heggpe: @l! hac 
rarely ever goes back to his mothegmonaire ai 
country. I think our Government is ily ~ ee 

ner. a 


greatest Government on the face 
God’s green earth. I know our peopl 
come nearer representing the highed 


ause in th 
et, hundre 


state of civilization than any other peo ttl, too. 
ple. We have the blood of some of tptvard an 
best of almost every race on earth ig’ !ome an 


, but thar 
WwW, 


our veins. We are composite and tha 
is why we generally “ get there,” to us 


a slang expression, when we attempt gg “YY ™ 
accomplish anything. py stand 
Now, what is our duty under the cig US Mat 
cumstances? What would be the dutygm™?s sp: 
of any honest or grateful man undegm’ Went 
such circumstances? I understand tage! find? 
a large portion of France is to-day’ ' tt 
overrun by the Germans and those fightgm'°s* fath 
ing with them. Indeed, I think I ang Wear 
safe in saying, that had it not been fom> and on 
the American and English Red Cros I the poo 
most of those people inside that zongg°?™S on 
would have literally starved to death to dig 
their women have been outraged, littg® SP!" 
children maltreated, and men, many oj 
them put in condition worse than slavf¥l have al 
ery; their agricultural lands have beetreen capit 
torn up and disturbed so as to rend misunde 
them practically useless for agriculturlid labori; 
purposes. That is their condition tofeayored 
day. What is our duty under these cMficht profi 
cumstances? I am glad we got into thi to go o: 
war, because if we hadn’t the future side fy 
historian would have had to have woh#n millio; 
ten a page that would have been velfan who | 
disagreeable to us and generations (Mey toucl 
come, and furthermore as a nation, Wime and 1 
wouldn’t have had any respect for OU'fMre the lik 
selves, and outside people certaitlfrienced | 
wouldn’t have had any respect for SM it, they 
I am glad we are in it. (Applause.) lie same \ 


for no other reason we should balan any , 
S and 


gone in, and now that we are in 
must stay there until every enemy 4 
driven from French soil, and those 
























fortunate people are again restored Wmocracy 
their once happy condition. (Applaus¢ vn dem 
There is another reason why | thitive hett: 
we ought to be there. We guaranteiHow 
the neutrality of Belgium. You “ht? A 
business men, and I know how you COMMMd enjoy 
sider a contract. If you sign a NOUMMe to do 
you feel dishonored if you don’t pay Mout this 
If you enter into a contract you Mose of 
you have done wrong if you don’t couch o}) 
ply with the terms of that contract. Wing to n 
sat with France, Germany and thodgbuting 
other countries at the same table 24R¢ by by 


mment | 
M, as it 
far the 
e. (Ap 
let wher 
ind with 


entered into a solemn contract to Pf 
serve the neutrality of Belgium, # 
that contract, in my judgment, shov 
be fulfilled, and it will never be fulfills 
until Germany is driven out of > 
gium, and we hand back to them ® 
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Liberty they had carried for 


gnner 

) many years. 

lust more reason, which to my 
hind is conclusive and unanswerable. 
hey tell us that to-day we have prac- 
ically a million American boys march- 
ng on |'rench soil, wearing the uni- 
orm of this country and bearing aloft 
re flag of our country. Now, if we 
bad no other reason under high Heaven, 
nd even. if we were there wrongfully, 
hich we are not, it would be the duty 
§ every man in America who has red 
Jood in his veins to go there, and if 


ot qualified to go there, to back them 
as a gun is to be fired. 
‘PROVES 


OF DRAFT LAW 


[ looked into the draft law. I have 
ce being on the bench that 
is better to examine a law before you 
opinion as to its meaning. 
he more I examined it, the better I 
ked its provisions. I found that every 
man within certain ages not physically 
isqualified is required to go fight, no 
atter how rich or how poor he may 
e; all had to go; the son of the mil- 
onaire and the son of the peasant; the 
ame thing expected of the one as the 
ther. I am glad such is the case be- 
use in the Civil War, as you remem- 

t, hundreds of men in the South and 

rth, too, who had money, didn’t go 
ward and do their duty, but remained 
t home and hired some poor man to do 
, but thank God that cantiot be done 


ound s 


orm an 


Every man, no matter, how rich or 
t, stands on equal footing in regard 
this matter. Go down to one of these 
amps, especially to Wadsworth, before 
ley went over the seas, and what do 
w find? You find young men million- 
ies in their own names and others 
ose fathers are many times million- 
ies, Wearing the same kind of cloth- 
lg and on the same footing as the son 
t the poorest man in North Carolina, 
eping on the same kind of beds, help- 


g to dig the same kind of trenches 
l inspired by the same thoughts. 
THE MELTING POT 


[have always felt that differences be- 
yeen capital and labor were due mainly 
) misunderstanding between capitalists 
laboring men. Demagogues have 
\leavored to keep them apart that they 
ight profit politically. These men have 


‘to go over there and go on the firing 


€ side side—the man that is worth 
millions touches the elbow of the 
1 who isn't worth ten cents. Once 
ey touch elbows and go on the firing 
and receive that awful baptism of 
re the like of which no man has ex- 
nenced before and live to come out 


it, they will come out thinking about 
€same way. It is going to do more 
any one thing to solve the difficul- 


‘and the differences between labor 
¢ capit for while we say we are 
iting to make the world safe for 
mocracy we ought to strengthen our 
\ dem icy and our own people and 
ve better government here at home. 
“How ahout those of us too old to 
it’ Are we simply going to sit here 
enjoy the luxuries of peace ? Are 
to do nothing one way or the other 
out this war ? In my humble opinion 
Sse of us who are here are just as 
uch oblivated to do any and every- 
ing to make this war a success by con- 


uting Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 


d by buying Thrift Stamps and Gov- 
ment bonds, by doing everything we 
"as it is the duty of those boys to 
ar the uniform and go on the firing 
© (Applause). I can hardly keep 
ltt when I see the slacker sitting 
ind with a self-satisfied air thinking 


only of making money and paying no 
attention to the horrible situation which 
confronts us at this time. I don’t be- 
lieve in mob violence—don’t believe in 
anything of that kind—but I wish we 
had a law by which we could send out 
of this country every man who skulks 
round here and refuses to do his duty— 
send him to Germany where he belongs 
and never permit him to desecrate our 
soil again with his presence. (Ap- 
plause). Heretofore we have been talk- 
ing at long range but now thank God 
we are shooting at short range. (Ap- 
plause). The fire between the contend- 
ing’ forces is so hot that it is going to 
consume everyone who undertakes to 
occupy middle ground. The man who 
doesn't do his duty in this supreme hour 
of our Nation’s peril will be considered 
as great an enemy to this country as a 
German spy. 

There are other good things coming 
out of the war. You know it has al- 
ways been popular to attack people who 

re wealthy. This war has been the 
means not by taxation alone of inspir- 
ing the people of wealth with an un- 
hounded spirit of liberality and many 
rich women who spent their time in 
idleness, and some in dissipation, have 
shown up splendidly in this war. At 
this very moment many of them are 
kneeling beside the dead and dying on 
the battlefields, doing what they can 
for humanity’s sake. This to my mind 

God’s will. 

Our boys are there for the sake of hu- 
manity, for the sake of civilization and 
for the sake of Christianity. Those 
three things involve the liberty and wel- 
fare of all people of the world. 

We ought to respond cheerfully when 
our boys go there; yes, as cheerfully as 
they do, when they know it means death 
to a great many, when they bare their 
breasts to the storm, to die if need be 
for you and me. It is their duty be- 
cause they happen to be within a cer- 
tain age and we are here with property 
and means and our duty is whenever 
the President calls upon us, to respond 
and to respond generously, so that it 
may be possible, not only to give the 
boys what they need in the way of big 
guns and ammunition and tools to work 
with, but to send a thrill through the 
American army that will create a spirit 
that nothing in God’s green earth will 
ever overturn. (Applause). And if we 
don’t do it, our poor boys will hang 
their heads in shame because the people 
in America do not remember them, and 
the Germans will hurrah because the 
spirit in America is not what it should 
be. 

Our people have been doing well. 
There is only one thing in which we 
have not come up to the quota, the War 
Savings Stamp, and we have not fallen 
down on that because the time isn’t up. 
The colored people have responded 
freely also, and when they get over 
there, under the leadership of trained 
officers, we are going to hear something 
that will interest everybody. 

Of course peace is desirable, but we 
want the right kind of peace, we want 
permanent peace. We want this settled 
so that the Germans will never be in- 
clined again to meddle with other 
people’s business. 

I am uneasy about my boys, of course, 
but I don’t want our troops to return to 
this country until it is possible for them 
to march through the streets of Berlin 
with the American flag floating over 
them. (Prolonged applause). When that 
condition exists, then we can obtain 
peace and it will be all right, but not 
until then. 


Educational Facilities for Mill Communities 


By Prof. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner 


E have before us just now two 
tasks of supreme importance 

One is to win the war for freedom and 
democracy; the other is to prepare our- 
selves and our children for life, good 


citizenship and efficient living in the 
new era which the war will bring in. 
Those two stand side by side. Other 


things may be postponed. Nothing per- 
taining to those two can. We may have 
our food regulated, glory in wearing 
last year’s suit—someone says it is a 
glory to wear last year’s coat—we may 
do without much of the luxury, the 
footman at the door, many things that 
we have thought important may be dis- 
pensed with, but we cannot afford at 
this time neglect anything for the early 
or late winning of the war—the earlier 
the better. Mr. Wilson voiced the truth 
when he said we should see to it that 
no child should have less opportunity 
for education than he otherwise would 
have had. There are many reasons 
why it should greater. The first 
thing is the spirit of the soldier is bet- 
ter if he knows the interest of the child 
is being looked after. If we can feel 
that our children, for whom this war is 
fought—not primarily for ourselves— 
are not neglected, the morale of the 
people would be far better than it other- 
wise would be. 
NEED OF TRAINED MEN 

I am tempted to say a word more be- 
cause you are not only men from the 
cotton mills but citizens of the great 
State of North Carolina, and I know 
men now who think, for instance, that 
universities and_ technical 
schools may give up their attendance 
and send their professors elsewhere be- 


be 


col leges, 


cause of their immediate need else- 
where. In my office not long ago was 


a Major whose business is to look 
after the chemical department of our 
war, to secure chemists for service only 
they can render. He came to see what 
could be done to increase the supply. 
He said: “I could place to-day 5,000 by 
telegraph if I knew where I could find 
them, but the supply is practically ex 
hausted.” He was the Dean of Chem- 
istry of the University of Wisconsin. 
He said they were discussing the advis- 
ability of suspending for the present 
the requirements of chemistry, for ad- 
mission to that department, because the 
high schools can no longer do it; the 
women and the men are in the munition 
plants, and so the teachers are gone. 
Germany has still her supply stored up 
in the years of peace when she was pre- 
paring a new kind of warfare. In my 
office the other day was a representa- 
tive of labor and great industries and 
civilian life as well. A man there from 
the Railway Administration said: “ Our 
little group of engineers that has been 
in reserve has melted away like snow 
on a spring morning, and we shall need 
them not only in the industries and for 
transportation across the seas, but for 
keeping up means of transportation in 
this country because already we are 
wanting to repair and build roads and 
bridges, and engineers are not to be 
had.” When the war is over the world 
is to be reconstructed, and it is to be 
reconstructed largely by men trained in 
our schools, because the supply of phy- 
sicians and trained men of all kinds in 
France, Italy and England is practi- 
cally gone, as well as in Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and elsewhere among 
the Allies. 

When the war is over it will be a new 


world and a kind of civilization. 
This is a war between the past and the 
future, militarism 
and right and 
might by power, control of all of whom 
you control by power on the one 
1and and of freedom of a self-respect 
We are 
nations 
among 


new 


autocratic 
between 


between 
democracy, 


can 


ing and self-restraining people. 
fighting for democracy among 


as we once fought for de mocracy 


individuals in state—so that high or 
low, large or small—I speak of nations 
—rich or poor, weak or strong, shall 


to life, liberty and pur- 
long as it does not 


have the right 
suit of happiness so 
interfere with the happiness of others. 
That means a new era in which the 
United States will be looked to for ex- 
have had more 
perience in than the other 
nations of the world. In addition, we 
shall industrial 
were a great agricultural nation; a 
creditor nation, as we not, for 
our loans have already greatly increased 
since the war started and will continue 
to increase; we will then be a commer- 
cial nation, and our ships shall sail the 
seas and our flag shall wave in every 
harbor of the world; our merchants 
shall enter into not only domestic but 
foreign commerce, and we will be in the 


ample, because we ex- 


democracy 
be a great nation, as 
we 


were 


lead. 

It is not because I have any feeling 
that you are not doing the work as well 
as anywhere else in the state; not 
cause I have any suspicion that the cot- 


be ° 


ton mill owners and managers are hard- 
hearted and grinding out life in order to 
gain an additional amount of income. I 
lived in this twenty years and | 
knew a large number of cotton mill 
men at that time, and I went in and out 
of the cotton mills. I was a preacher 
in those days of the new era, which has 
come since. Having no money, I in- 
vested my voice in the building of mills 
and I can hear almost today the echo 
of my voice, as I stood on railroad 
“ties, improvised platforms and 
stumps of trees, persuaded men to build 
mills where now I could not hear my 
voice because of a hum and roar of the 
factory. The thing was beginning at that 
time, and the reputation has come to 
North Carolina of being one of the most 
progressive states of the Union 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 

My being here grew from the fact 

that last February down at Charlotte, 


state 


cross 


N. C., I called a conference of cotton 
mill men, owners and managers, and 
people who were interested in edu- 


cation, superintendents of schools in the 
counties and states to meet there and 
confer on plans for improvement. This 
was a long delayed conference in my 
own mind because I had it in mind and 
made a list of people to notify, two or 
three years ago. This grew out of my 
old interest in it. At that conference 
Mr. Patterson asked me if I would come 
here and I said I would if I could be 
cause this is a national problem. I am 
here, not only because of interest in the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, but because of my interests 
in the whole problem and in the 
strength, prosperity and safety of the 
United States. 
PECULIARITIES OF MILL VILLAGES 

Let me call attention to a few of those 
things peculiar to cotton mill towns, 
compared to the city and the open coun- 
try. The mill villages are neither rural 
nor urban. It is not like life in the open 

(Continued on page 43) 
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| Hartk of the Victoria Mills 

| n, | I, and ell known in 

Bost cles, was included in the 

| or list made public in the 

Londor ficial Gazette of June 3, and 

| erred upon him by the King, 

lt the Most Excellent 

Order t British Empire. Members 

‘ le are entitled to the 

> BI fter their name are 

s in life Che honor is 

t pecial service in connec 

t war which cannot be 

military decorations. Mr 

| nd has been for some time 

past Lechnical Wool Officer in the 
t Othcee, Londo 

| h the generosity of William M 

\ esident of the \merican 

\ ( i Red Cross hospital, for 

\l ind Allied ot crs, has been 

esta hed on his estate on Cuttvhunk 

| | mouth of Buzzards Bay 

| maintained by him. It will 

npletely equipped and supplied 

with full staff and will be superin 

tende: his daughter, Miss Rosalind 


IN OLR COUNTRY’S SERVICE 





ERBERT K. WI 
The it ent « Licut H« ert kK 
We son of Charles J. Webb, wool 
| 1 | i wl S¢ Pp cs 

e in this count on leave, was 
chronicled in these columns, to Miss 
Mary Graham Smith of Oak Lane, Pa., 
s announced. Lieut. Webb brought 


1 
home many mementos of trench war- 


fare 
with a French anti-aircraft school near 


Verdun. 


His experiences in France began 


From there he was transferred 


to an English anti-aircraft battery, 
operating near Ploegstreete, and sub- 
sequently he helped to establish an 
American anti-aircraft school for gun- 
ners At present Lieutenant Webb is 
training United States troops in anti- 
aircraft work at Fortress Monroe 

The club for American soldiers and 
sailors recently established in Man- 


chester, Eng., by Mrs. Richard Haworth, 
daughter of William Firth, textile ma 
of Boston, is now 
Stars and Stripes Club 
the contributions 
this club have been 


importer 
the 
proportion of 


chinery 
known as 
\ large 
for the support of 
raised in this country among the textile 


trade, by Mr. Firth, the total to date 
being nearly $5,000 Among recent 
contributions is one of $300, from the 
Southern New England Textile Club, 
and another of the same amount from 
P. A. Green, of the William C. Jones 
Co., cotton waste, Boston 

J. Neafie Bower, of Bower & Kauf- 
mann, hosiery manufacturers of Phila- 


delphia, met with a painful accident at 
\tlantic City, N. J., on Saturday, July 
6, when an auto tire exploded and a 
portion of the demountable rim struck 
his head, felling him to the ground. At 
last report he at the 
hospital. 
Charles E 
tary and 
Millville Manufacturing Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa., resigned to become 
associated with the Edgewater Dye & 


Finishing Works, Philadelphia 


John A. Perkins, agent of Har- 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., the 
principal speaker at the exercises held 
at the mills, in Cohoes, last week, when 
flag, 43 stars for 
employes of the company in service, was 
unfurled. The flag 


was resting easily 


LeFevre, assistant secre- 


assistant treasurer of the 


has 


the 
was 


a service containing 


contains one gold 


star for James B. Lighthall, killed in 
action in France The exercises were 
held at the office building of the com- 
pany and were witnessed by 2,500 spec 


tators 


\t a meeting of the board ot directors 


of the Waterford (N. Y.) Chamber of 
Commerce, held last week, Charles R 
Button, secretary of the Kavanaugh 


innitting ( , was elected first vice -pre SI- 


dent and Louis R. Breslin, vice-presi 
dent of the Waterford Knitting Co., 
second vice-president of the organiza 
tion. Both men have been active in the 


affairs of the Chamber of Commerce 


since its « 
W.C Black, representative of A. \ 
Morris & Son, recently received a letter 
his son, Seret. W. C. Black, Co 
B, 115th Machine Gun Battalion, that he 
“oe ’ from the first 

he had 
days, and that in 
he had picked up in No Man’s 
he 


reanization 


trom 


had beet ver the top’ tt 


trenches in France, where 


been stationed tor five 


returning 
helmet which 


Land a German was 


sending hor 


me. This helmet has arrived 
and may be seen at Mr. Black's office, 
Room 1037, 346 Broadway, this city 
N B Dial, president of tl Laurens 
~~: ¢ Cotton Mills, is ¢ nsidered the 
most likelv successor the late Senato 
Ben R Tillman of South Carolina 
Mr. Dial was already in the race { 
the senatorship with former Gov. Cole 
L. Blease and J. F. Rice of Anderson 
Since the death of Senator Tillman, the 
chances ot Mr Dial being elected have 


greatly improved 


F. B. Gordon, president of the Co- 
lumbus Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ga., and State Chairman in Georgia for 
War Savings Stamps, reports that the 
cotton mills of Georgia have taken 
$126,000 worth of War Savings Stamps, 
and that mill operatives have pledged 
$70,000 to the same cause. The oper- 


atives of the eight mills at Griffin 


bought $29,000 worth of stamps, which 
than one-third 


is more of the total 





Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 1 signe 


and will in future act as 


dyeing, bleaching, finishing and mere 
izing at the Aberfoyle Manui ctur; 


Co., Chester, Pa. 


W. M. Sherard has resigned 
eral superintendent of the 


Glenn - Lowry Manufacturit 


Whitmire, 


SG. 


WM. MORGAN LASBURY AND MOSES L. SHUTTLEWORTH, RETIRING AGENTS OF TE 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CO., IN WHOSE HONOR A DINNER WAS GIVEN WEI BEF 
LAST, AS MENTIONED IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE 

amount pledged by operatives at all the John T, Campbell, overseer of wea 


other mills in the state. 


Henry Fitzgerald, superintendent of 
the Melville Woolen Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s mill at Sykesville, Md., to a simi- 
lar position. 

Arthur E. Austin has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Premier 
Worsted Mills, Pascoag, R. 


ing Roland Gaunt. 


| » succeed- 


Roland Gaunt, for several years su 
perintendent of the Premier Worsted 
Mills, Pascoag, R. 1., has enlisted in the 
Aviation Corps of the United States 
\rmy. He was given a farewell recep- 
tion and presented with a purse of 
money, a Wrist watch, money belt, shav 
and _ toilet William H. Farr, 
overseer of the dyeing department, gave 
the presentation in behalf of the em- 
ployes. 


ing set 


D. C. Williams has been appointed 
superintendent of the Saxony Spinning 


Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


\. J. Rose has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Buffalo Mill (Locke 
Mills Co.), Coneord, N. C. He 


comes from Selma, N. C 


Cotton 


r B. Parks for several years super 
intendent Mill No. 4 of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 


ot 


general manager of the entire chain of 
Erwin Mills 

William B. Helliwell, formerly head 
designer and Ernest A. Johnson, for- 
merly superintendent of the finishing 


department, have been appointed assis- 
tant agents at the Washington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. Their appointments 


took effect July 1 


J. Henry Shackleton, overseer of 
and the 


dye- 


ing bleaching at Pemberton 


ing for F. L. Sayles Co., Pascoag, R 
for a number of years, has resigned! 
position. 


W. J. Mahoney has accepted a pos 
as overseer of spinning for the Mald 
(Mass.) Knitting Mills. He has 
employed for the Columbia City 


W< « len M ills, 


Ted 


J. B. Williams has resigned as 
seer of weaving at Union-Bufialo 
Union, S. C., and has accepted a sit 
position with the mills at \W 
S. C. Mr. Williams is su 
Union by Landrum Bobo, fro: 
son, S. C. 


Donat Chapdelaine, has re 
position as overseer of the sp 
warping department of the S 
Fall River, Mass 


Alexander Hamilton has 
position as overseer of spin 
Holt-Williamson Manufacturing 
Fayetteville, N. C 


W. B. Sawyer, formerly rs 
carding for the Fidelity Ma 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has ept 


position as superintendent o ( 


Mills, Charlotte, N. C 


Dennis Riley has acceptet 


for 


overseer oft 
(Conn. ) 


as weaving 
vill Manufacturin 
comes from Norwich, Conn 


J. W. 
as night overseer of wea\ 
Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. n 


formerly employed at Fishy 


Coyne has accepte 


John H. O’Brien has ac 
tion as overseer of spinn: 
Union Mills, Inc., Hudson, \ 


was formerly employed at | 
the Merrimack Woolen Corp., ! 
Mass. 


Ove eer 


Mills, Caroleen, N. tie to bee e y 
president and general .manag« ft 
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weaves, 


types of 
re used to a 
product 


pri dt 
an 45 degrees. 


th. The 


produced in 


peating 


EN mention is made of the 
angle” of the twill in a 
loth, the reference is always 


‘ute angle formed by the in- 
n of the twill line, or wale, 
pick of the filling, the latter 
being assumed to pass from 
o selvage in such a manner as 
right angles with the ends of 
» and with the selvages. An 
gle, of course, is an angle of 

90 degrees, or an angle o 
iagnitude than a right angle. 
or fabrics in which the twill 
ms an angle of 45 degrees are 
s regular twills; those in which 
angle is greater than 45 de- 
re called upright twills, and 
which the angle of the twill 


than 45 degrees are designated 


ie, or reclining, twills. 
ht twills and fancy diagonal 
forming twill lines with angles 
than 45 degrees, are used in 
fabrics, and regular 
large extent in the 
n of serges, dress goods, and 
Oblique, reclining, twills 
so. frequently employed but are 
special cases. The well-known 
w weaves are usually arranged 
ice twill lines with an angle of 


or 


ingle of the twill in a woven 
is controlled by two factors; 
the method of interlacing the 
id filling yarns whereby a twill 
certain definite angle is formed 
weave itself, and the relative 
of ends and picks per inch in 
latter factor, naturally, 
direct influence on the 
the cloth by the 
Contrary to opinions that are 
lly advanced, the relative size, 
ts, of the warp and filling yarns 


has a 


control over the angle of th« 
a fabric. 

are three condifions under 
may be desirable to determine 
‘le of a twill. First, it may be 
to ascertain the angle formed 
vill or diagonal weave by the 
1 of interlacing the ends and 
econd, when a regular twill 


forming an angle of 45 degrees 
on the same number of 
picks is employed, it may be 


ry to determine the effect on the 


the twill in the cloth of the 


of the ends and picks per inch 


ibric; and third, the problem 
to find the twill angle in the 
en the weave does not repeat 


ame number of ends as picks, 
there is not the same number 
per inch as picks per inch in 
en cloth, 
the first condition, the angle of 
in a — as placed on de- 
be determined by the 
n of the trigonometric prin 
1e tangent (TAN) of an acute 
a right-angled triangle is equal 
ide opposite the angle divided 
ide adjacent to the angle. In 
diagonal weaves in which the 
Ss repeat on the same number 
and picks as the weave, the 
of picks in one repeat of the 
a measure of the length of 
opposite the angle, and the 
of ends in the repeat is a 
of the side adjacent to the 
Then, if E represents the ends 
epeat of the weave, and P the 
a repeat of the weave, the fol- 
formula may be used to de- 
the angle of the twill in the 


er may 


Effect of Weave and Relative 


Number of Thr 


Bet. J; 

P 

TAN =— 

E 
For example, if it is desired to find 
the twill angle in a diagonal weave that 
repeats on 16 ends and 40 picks, the 

following solution results: 


-ads and Picks 
Brickett 


moves up four picks and over one end 


at each movement, a twill line having 
an angle of 75°-58’, or practically 76 
degrees, will result. If the twill line 
moves over four ends and up one pick, 
the angle will be 14 

Taking into consideration the second 
condition previously mentioned, 45 


Phy 


62°-53" 61°-52" 


7% 7 8°-8' 


40 
TAN =— or 2.5 
16 
By referring to a table of natural 
tangents and cotangents, it can be 


learned that 2.5 is the tangent of an 


angle of 68°-12’, or practically 68 de- 
grees Subtracting 68°-12’ from the 
right angle, 90°, will give the angle 
that would be made if the weave re- 


ferred to repeated on 40 ends and 16 


68°~12" 66°-2' 


2°46" = 


18°-26' 19°59" 23°-50" 

or 90° minus 68°-12’ equals 21°- 
That is, the cotangent (COT) is 
in a weave that 
since 


picks, 
48’. 
a measure of this angle 
repeats on 16 ends and 40 picks, 
E 
COT 
Pp 


In the accompanying illustrations the 
the twill angle is given for a number 
of different movements that are com 
monly used in the production of up- 
right twill and diagonal weaves, and 
also for oblique or reclining twills. For 
instance, if the twill line of a weave 








729-5 


17re-6" 


degree regular twill weave is employed, 

45 degree twill will result in the 
ven number 
of 


wo 
when the same 
picks 
used, and the number of 

per inch and picks per inch in the 

ric affect the angle of the twill in 
cloth. Under this condition, the 

per inch in the cloth may be considered 
of the right 
opposite and 


fabric only 


ends per inch as per inch is 
ends 
fab 
the 


ends 


relative 


side of a 


the 


to be a measure 


angled triangle angle 


63°-26' 60°-15' 56°19" 61°20" 45° 

26°-34" 29°45" 33°-41" 38°-40° 
the picks per inch a measure of the 
side adjacent to the angle. Then, if E 


represents the ends per inch and P the 
picks per inch, 

E 

TAN 

P 
For example, if a cloth is woven with a 
regular 45 degree twill and contains 64 
ends and 48 picks per inch, then 
64 

or 1.333 

48 


is the tangent of an angle 


TAN 


Since 1.333 


Calculating the Twill Angle 


x? 
JJ 


-8’, the angle in the cloth in this 

would be, not 45 degrees, but ap 
proximately 53 
ond condition, it 
the picks per inch 


of 
case 
de grees 


will 


are consid 


Under this sec- 
noted that if 
red to val 


} 
be 


a measure of the side opposite the an 
gle, and the ends per inch a measure 
of the side adjacent to the angle— 
P 
COT 
E 
Thus, taking the same example as noted 
above, 
48 
COT or .75 
64 
Che quantity .75 is the cotangent of the 
same angle of which 1.333 is the tan 
gent, namely, 53°-8’, 

The angle of a twill o1 diagonal 
weave, when placed on design paper, 
and the angle of the twill line in a 
sample of woven cloth can, of cours« 
be determined with sufficient accuracy 
by means of a protractor 

The regular 45 degree twills appear 
to better advantage in a fabric if the 
twill angle is slightly greater than 45 
degrees, for if the twill forms a lesser 
angle, it appears flat in many fabrics 
For this, and other reasons, a slightly 
greater number of ends per inch than 
picks per inch is often used 

The third condition mentioned this 
article is the most important from a 
practical point of view In this case, 


the ends and picks in one repeat of thé 


twill or diagonal weave, and the ends 
and picks per inch in the proposed fab 
ric, are known. The problem is to de 
termine the angle of the twill that will 
be formed in the cloth. The tangent 
and cotangent may be found in a cas« 


of this kind as follows 
Let 
E = ends in one repeat of the weave 
P= pi ks in one repeat of the weave 
e = ends per inch in the fabric 
p = picks per inch in the fabric 
TAN =tangent of angle of twill in 
cloth 
COT =cotangent of angle of twill in 
cloth 
Then 
Pe 
TAN 
Ep 
And 
Ep 
COT 
Pe 
For example, it may be assumed that a 
diagonal weave repeats on 48 ends and 
60 picks, and that this weave is to be 


employed in a fabric that is to be woven 


with 72 ends and 54 picks per inch. 
The angle of the twill in the cloth may 
be ascertained in the following man 
ner— 
60 x 72 
TAN or 1.6666 
48 x 54 
Or 
48 x 54 
COT or .60000 
60x 72 
The quantity 1.6666 is the tangent, and 
the quantity .60000 is the cotangent, of 
an angle of 59°-2’ 


Shrinkage or stretch in the direction 
of the warp or in the direction of the 
filling in any finishing process will af 
fect the twill angle exact accordance 
with the resulting change in the num- 
ber of ends or picks per inch. In de- 
termining the angle of the twill in ply 
or backed weaves and fabrics, only the 
face weave and the face ends and picks 
should be taken into consideration. 
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Theories Relating to Yarn Twist 


A Consideration from the Spinner’s 


Standpoint of the Ideas Advanced 


Q much remains to be said from the 
S practical standpoint on the subject 
twist in varns that the following ar- 
ticle from the “Textile Recorder,” 


vritten by a practical spinner, will be of 


interest. After stating the points upon 
which theoretical and practical men 
agree, the article continues as follows: 

As the small drafted ribbon of ma- 
terial leaves the nap of the front rollers 
it must be twisted in order to give it a 
strength, appearance, and handle, ac- 
cording to its nature, and suitable for 


the purposes for which it is intended. It 
as to the amount of twist necessary, 
the basis and rules for the determination 
that amount, and the terms in which 
it should be defined, that opinions and 
ideas differ 
We have had many and varied theo- 


ries advanced on these points by nu- 
merous authors, each of whom have 
evolved “laws,” rules, or equations, 
which they have put forward as solu- 
tions to the problem, or at least as ful- 
filling theoretical conditions. From a 
theoretical or mathematical standpoint, 
some of the theories advanced have 
been carefully and logically thought 


out. and many of the rules, as obtained 
geometry or trigonometry, 
cleve cs 


by means ot 
as interesting as they are 
others have been very illogical, 
based on assumptions, or having no real 
basis at all, while in a few cases the 
rules given have been stated to be equa- 
tions deduced from actual 
twists as found in commercial yarns, 


ar¢ 
being 


(average ) 


The results obtained by the applica 
tion of some of the theories have been 
reasonably practical—within limits—and 


the necessary calculations fairly simple, 
whereas the results of others have been 
ridiculously impractical, and the calcula- 
tions necessary so involved and complex 
as to puzzle the mind of even a fairly 
advanced technical student—not to men- 
tion the average practical man. 

It should be mind all 
writers on this, and other textile sub- 
jects, that the average practical man is 
“well mathematics, and, 
when he theories of the 
latter type, where, after wading through 
elaberate and complex calculations 
(often in algebra), he finds that the re- 
sults are far from practical, he is apt to 


borne in by 


up” in 


comes 


not 


across 


damn all theories and theorists alike, 
and ever look with suspicion or con- 
tempt upon anything of a_ theoretical 
nature 


Remember, that practice is the 
field in which all knowledge and theo- 
ries must ultimately come to test—it is 


too, 


the practical man whom the theories 
must eventually serve, and if he cannot 
make use of them they fail in their 
prime object. 
OBJECT OF THE PRESENT ARTICLE 

The object of my review is not to 
decry the various theories advanced, 
but rather to review and consider the 
most reasonable of them, collectively 
and individually, from a practical stand- 
point—a spinner’s standpoint—note all 
their good points, reveal their failings 


(only that we may avoid them later), 
and offer friendly 
where 
motives which prompted me to 
these articles were: First, finding 
lack practical 
quaintance with the subject of twist in 
varns, I desire to give them in their 
future investigations the advantage of 
my knowledge and experience as a prac- 
tical spinner, who has also spent much 


criticism and sugges- 
tions possible. 

The 
write 
that most 


writers ac- 


time in carefully considering the prac- 
tical possibilities of the various theories 
advanced relating to twist in yarns, 
thereby to facilitate, and render more 
practical, their further investigations. 
Second, I desired, and it has been my 
endeavor, to get together all the reason- 
able twist theories, and present them in 
one continuous whole, in such a manner 
as will be easily followed and under- 
stood by my colleagues in the-trade. 
The theoretical side of the question 
of twist in yarns is worthy of a little 
more of their attention than they have 
hitherto given to it, and I shall be 
happy if I can induce them to give the 
subject at least due consideration by 
assisting them their investigations, 
and by giving, both graphically and in 
figures, such twists as would be obtained 
by the application of the various exist- 
ing theories and rules, afford the prac- 
tical man a ready means of comparison 
with actual trade conditions, and there- 
fore of judging the worth of the rules. 


in 


Third, I have found that many of my 
fellow technical students have, upon 
taking up the subject of twist in yarns, 
been somewhat bewildered by the nu- 
merous and diverse theories put forth 
in connection with it, and to settle down 
to carefully and thoroughly consider 
each and all, in order to find out all 
that has already been done before they 
proceed with their own investigations, 
has generally been a task of such magni- 
tude as to damp the enthusiasm of the 
best. 

Having undertaken, and to some ex- 


tent accomplished, the task myself, I 
realize the amount of time and effort 
it involves, and with a view to facili- 


tating their studies and giving them a 
definite start, I hereby place at their 
disposal the result of my labors 

No thought 


apology is offered, or 
necessary, for anything that is herein 
written in the way of criticism: the 
writer rather trusts to the broad and 


open-mindedness of other seekers after 
truths and facts relating to the subject 
in hand, to avoid misunderstandings in 
this connection. 

In the present article it is not pro- 
posed to deal with the amount of twist, 
or its direction, as regards effects in the 
piece—at least, not further than is con- 
sistent with the sense the article 
this has been dealt with again 
and again by writers who know infi- 
nitely more about that side of the ques- 
tion than I do. 

WHO SHOULD DETERMINE TWIST 

Since the direction of twist must es- 
sentially considered in connection 
with weaving effects, it is a question left 
entirely in the hands of the cloth con- 
structor. Also, since it is the require- 
ments of the cloth constructor that the 
twists put into yarns have to meet, it is 
obvious that the amount of twist, too, 
is, in large measure, a question for him 
to decide. His requirements are many 
and varied. Numerous types and styles 


of 


of 


since 


be 


“goods” are made wholly, or in 
part, from yarns spun on the worsted 
system. 


From the very fine worsted coatings, 
serges, soft goods for ladies’ wear, clear 
or half-milled worsted trimmings, etc., 
down to bright stuffs, low lustres, ho- 
siery, carpeting, etc., there are many 
gradations, and consequently, between 
the typical English worsted yarn, with 
its characteristic smart, lean, lustrous 
appearance, or, the lower rougher yarns, 
as used in the carpet trade, on the one 


hand, and the finest botany worsted 
yarns, or the soft full yarns as pro- 
duced on the Continental system of 
drawing and spinning on the other. 
There are numerous variations in yarns, 
each style being more or less in demand 
for its own special purposes, and each 
requiring a twist according to its nature 
and the purpose it has to serve. 

For the sake of illustration, it might 
be desired to produce, on the one hand, 
a cloth showing beauty of pattern by 
reason of its clearness of thread struc- 
ture; or, on the other hand, it may be 
that a fabric is desired characterized by 
its softness, both of handle and appear- 
ance. Whereas in the former case, a 
fairly hard or smart twist would be 
necessary, in the latter case only just 
sufficient twist would be given as would 
ensure a reasonably satisfactory “ spin,” 
or as will produce a yarn just strong 
enough to “carry” across the loom. 

Consequently, since the amount of 
twist contained by the yarns used, to- 
gether with the type of yarns and ma- 
terials employed, the construction 


of 
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the cloth and its subsequent m 
tion, has to do with the effect « 
it is obvious that the instructic 
the amount to be given should © i, ; 
a general way, from the desig: 
Again, defects may be sor ietip 
avoided by the designer having s. ine « 





in the arranging of the twist to | 
given, particularly in cloths whe e tyis 
yarns are used made from sir cles , 
different colors—as, for exan ple. 
stripings, where it often occi 


owing to the turns per inch c 
with the twills per inch; or beir 
tor or a multiple of the same, o1 » of 
colors may frequently disapp ar { 
longer or shorter lengths, and 1 
color appear unduly, which gies fg 





to irregularities or blotchiness, «11d ser 
ously mars the effect. 

By reason of his knowledge ind ¢ 
perience, the designer will be able y 
say definitely what twists are | kely 
mar the effect he has in virw, ay 


thereby avoid them. 


(To be continued) 


Production Costs in a Silk Mill* 


Discussion of the Basic Prin- 
ciples of a Workable System 


By A. L. 


OR many years past attention has 

been given to the matter of manu- 
facturing costs. In the last five to ten 
years, however, emphasis has been 
placed upon this subject, which has re- 
sulted in its development along the vari- 
ous phases. 

The importance cost accounting 
cannot be overestimated, for the results 
obtained from any adequate cost system 
will place the general manager of any 
manufacturing concern in a_ position 
where policies for the successful and 
profitable guidance of the business may 
be formed, and as the object of con- 
ducting any business enterprise is to se- 
cure profits, it is quite urgent that costs 


ot 


be known with a close degree of ac- 
curacy. 
SMALL MANUFACTURER NEEDS SYSTEM 


It is not only the large manufacturer 
who needs an adequate cost system, but 
the small manufacturer as well. Very 
often the condition exists that where 
a system is most needed, it will be found 
that absolutely no attention is paid to 
costs, and for this reason largely there 
are recorded throughout the country 
many failures annually due to selling 
goods for less than cost. 

There are many methods of cost ac- 
counting employed to-day; some are 
very crude and others over-system- 
atized. In a small plant where a large 
organization is not necessary it will be 
found the detail will not be so great as 
in a larger plant. The details, there- 
fore, increase in proportion with the 
size of the concern. Another notable 
fact is that each concern has its varying 
details, and as a result it is required 
that much time and study be placed on 
the installation of a cost system, in or- 
der that it may satisfy the individual 
needs. 

It is quite important in laying out a 
cost system that equal attention be given 
the accounting and manufacturing de- 
partments. A system designed entirely 
by the accounting department may con- 
sist of a goodly number of fine-looking 
forms, but the results obtained would 
not be satisfactory, due to the fact that 
it consisted of much detail as to 
cause the actual clogging of the wheels 


so 


* Presented 
Meeting of 
Philadelphia 

served 


at the Seventeenth Annual 
the Alumn! Association of the 
Textile School All rights re- 


Walter . 


of production. 
that a cost system be the resu 
combined efforts of the accountant aw 
the manufacturing expert and _ that ; 
marked distinction be placed upon basi 
principles and details. The extent t 
which the details should be carried wil 
be largely governed by the requirements 


It is essential, therefore 
It of th 


of the concern and the character of the 
goods manufactured. 

The principles of the system to 
here treated are those which have /ound 
favor with a goodly number 0! larg 


as well small manufacturers. The 
distinguishing feature of any system is 
the method used in the distribution 
the “burden” or overhead charves 
is in the item of overhead charves that 
many people are deceived as to actu 
costs. 


as 


I 





ITEMS OF COST IN A WAR! 

The general items of cost are o/ 2 
very definite nature and therefore 
easily obtained. Consider the items 
cost contained in a warp ready for the 
loom, which we find as follows 

lst. Raw Material. In the case of the 
manufacturer who buys raw silk and 
throws it or has it thrown by a com 
mission throwster the raw silk is cor 
sidered the raw material. While in the 
case of the manufacturer who purchasts 
silk already thrown, the thrown silk wi 
be considered the raw material. | 
either instance there is a definite and 
known price which is used on the cos 
card. 

2d. Throwing. The manufacturer 
who has the raw silk thrown by a cot 
mission throwster pays a fixed price pe 
pound for this operation, which price # 
used on the cost card. The manuia 
turer, however, who does his ow 
throwing has the problem of finding 
costs in this operation. It is a simplt 
matter to obtain accurate costs in! 
operation of throwing, the result. fr 
which would be used on the general co 
card. 

3d. Dyeing. As a general rule, si! 
manufacturers do not dye their mé* 
terials, but have it done by specialis' 
in this line, as skein and piece 
is a great industry in itself. It f 
therefore, that a fixed charge is matt 
for dyeing, which price is used on 
cost card. In cases where manu (acti 
ers do their own dyeing it means « mot 
complex and detailed cost acc: 
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vstem, but as there are so few silk 
“anufa turers who run a dye house in 
nec! m with the production of goods 
. will pot be necessary to devote space 
the iscussion of a suitable cost SVS- 
em fo: that phase of the industry. 

4th. \inding. In the great majority 
: mills winding is done on a piece-rate 
ais, ald hence it is a very simple mat- 
ber to ctermine the accurate cost of 
this op ration. In cases where time 
work is the basis on which the winding 

jone it is necessary to keep an accu- 
rate 1 rd of the number of skeins 
und and the total pay-roll paid for 
ach winding. It will be convenient 
shen to eStablish a reasonably accurate 
ete, which should be certified or ad- 
sted monthly. Another method which 
may be employed is to establish a rate 
‘or each lot or job by keeping a time 
card for each lot. 

sth. \Warping. As in winding, most 
J] manufacturers pay a piecework rate, 
mt in cases where this is not done the 


ame methods of obtaining costs may 
in winding. In warping, 
howeve it is most desirable to employ 
the time-card method where a_piece- 
rk rate is not employed, as the very 
nature of this operation is a criterion 
some qualities it will take a 
ereater or shorter length of time to 
mplete the work. 

6th. Beaming. In these days of hori- 
;ontal warping machines the cost of 
eaming is either included in the piece 
rate for warping, or a flat rate is paid 
beaming and picking certain quali- 
ties. Where a beaming machine is op- 
for Swiss warpers, it is .desir- 
able to employ the methods suggested 
nder winding to establish an accurate 
apply to the cost card. 

7th. Twisting. The same methods as 
sed in the other auxiliary operations 
may be employed in determining costs 
where a piece-work rate is not used. 
8th. Weaving. This operation is in- 
iriably done by a piece-work rate, and 
n any special instances where this is 
not the case, it is quite desirable to use 

job time card in determining costs. 
The costs contained in the making of 
warp will appear on the cost card, 
therefore in their logical order, from 

raw silk to the finished goods. 

In the compiling of the costs of the 
tram, the same methods are employed, 
starting first with the raw material, then 
llowing with throwing, dyeing, wind- 
ng, doubling and quilling. 

OVERHEAD EXPENSE 

The most important as well as the 
most difficult item of cost now appears 
Ir onsideration, viz., “overhead 
harges.” It is the most important item 
f cost because it is an unknown quan- 
tity and the most difficult because it re- 
wires more detail to properly handle 
the essentials of which it consists than 
ll the details treated for the cost card 
thus far. The general items which are 
treated as overhead expense are usually 
s follows: 

1. Manufacturing Expenses—Salaries, 


he used as 


that oT 
al 


rated 


rate ¢ 
AiC Lf 


unproductive labor, rent or depreciation 
n building, depreciation on equipment, 
repairs to buildings, repairs and renew- 


als to equipment, coal, electric current, 
al taxes, insurance, general expense. 


2. Administrative Expenses—Salaries, 
general expense. 

3. laxes—State, Federal (not war 

x 

4. Interest—General, funded debts. 


surance—General. 
As formerly stated, the method used 
in distributing the burden of overhead, 


is the distinguishing feature of a sys- 
tem. It is purposed here to distribute 
the overhead on a per loom hour basis. 


By u-ing this method the operations of 
Winding, quilling, warping and twisting 
are considered auxiliary to the weaving 
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department. In using this loom hour 
basis, it is first necessary to obtain the 
maximum loom hours, which figure is 
obtained by multiplying the number of 
looms by the maximum working hours 
per day or month. It is next necessary 
to keep an accurate record of all loom 
stoppages. The stoppages may be clas- 
sified into normal and special. Under 
the normal stoppages we have lost time 
cross-string, 


due to causes such as 
weaver out, weaver sick, waiting for 
filling, smash, etc. The time lost due 


‘to normal stoppages is charged to the 
job in loom when it occurs. 

Under the special stoppages we have 
lost time due to causes such as changing 
warps, no weaver, empty loom, etc. In 
these days of scarcity of textile mill 
help, there are few manufacturers who 
can readily comprehend without an ade- 
quate cost system just what these hours 
of lost time, classified under special 
stoppages, are costing each month. It 
is not hard to grasp the fact that the 
more idle hours, the greater the burden 
per loom hour. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the importance 
of keeping a thoroughly accurate record 
of all idle hours, the results ob- 
tained may be used along many lines of 
investigation. Now, to determine a 
usable overhead rate, it is mecessary to 
divide the total overhead charges by 
the maximum hours, less the special 
stoppage hours; the result will be a 
loom hour rate, which is used on the 
card. This established 
monthly. 

In order to use this loom hour rate, 
it is necessary to keep a record of the 
time required to weave each piece and 
warp. The number of hours required 
to complete a certain job, multiplied by 
the loom hour rate, will give the amount 
of overhead applicable to that certain 
When this method of distributing 
overhead is employed, experience has 
shown that a true different 
qualities is obtained, for we know that 
certain jobs are considerably more dif- 


as 


cost rate is 


job. 


cost ot 


ficult than others and a greater length 
of time is required in the producing. 
It would not be fair, therefore, that a 
fast producing job should be required 
to carry much burden the slow 
and difficult job which occupies the loom 
for a much greater length of time 

The basic principles of a workable 
cost accounting system have been dis 
cussed, but one fact must not be for- 
gotten, and that is, any adequate cost 
system must give results that can be re- 
conciled with the totals of the general 
accounts. It must also give results that 
are simply foundations on which inves- 
tigation of special factors may be made; 
in other words, the results obtained 
should place the general manager in a 
position where he will be informed of 
any leaks which may be occurring. 
When all leaks are stopped there will 
not be so many failures annually. The 
more manufacturers as a class are 
trained to keep accurate costs, the easier 
it will be for all to do legitimate busi- 
ness in an intelligent manner. It must 
follow, therefore, that methods should 
not be secret affairs, but known by all 
the trade as a matter of protection. 


as as 


LOSS OF WEIGHT IN DYEING 
AND BLEACHING COTTON 


Loss of weight in dyeing is due, in 
the first place, to the removal of the 
impurities of the raw material ; and, sec- 
ondly, to the degumming action of the 
assistants added to the mordant and 
dye baths. 

The impurities to which we refer are 
not the dirt and dust which should be 
removed if the preparation for spin- 
ning is properly carried out, but are in 


‘easily 


the fiber itself without being an inte- 
gral part of it. Cotton fiber in the nat- 
ural state contains 5 per cent. of waxy 
and resinous matters which impregnate 
it and, in a measure, adhere to it. These 
are the pectic matters which are found 
in most vegetable and far 
from being of an objectionable nature 
they give the fiber flexibility and elas- 
ticity. They are hardly soluble in cold 
water; their presence prevents the cold 
bath from penetrating to the interior 
of the fiber. On the other hand, the 
prolonged action of boiling water soft- 
ens or melts them; they either form an 
emulsion or are dissolved. Still, the 
use of hot water in wetting out cotton 
takes too long a time to be practicable, 
and therefore alkalies are used. These 
and rapidly remove the pectic 
matters, and allow the water to pene- 
trate the fiber. 

It is a general rule in dyeing to wet 
out the fiber completely before introduc- 
tion into the dye bath, and in this way 
to insure uniformity of absorption and 
penetration. This is especially neces 
sary when dyestuffs or chemicals are 
used which are very rapidly absorbed. 
On the other hand, when a long process 
of dyeing at the boil is necessary the 
material may be entered into the bath 
 thout wetting out, as the gradual ac- 
tion of the boiling bath allows the col- 
oring matter to penetrate sufficiently 
regularly, and level dyeing is obtained 

It is evident, therefore, that the loss 
of weight of the cotton fiber in dyeing 
may be considerable, owing to the elim- 
ination of the waxy and resinous mat- 
ter, more or less complete according to 
the effectiveness of the preliminary 
boiling out. If this has been done with 
caustic soda under pressure in the closed 
kier the loss may be 5 per cent., but if 
the material has been wet out with a 
weak solution of Turkey red oil in the 
open vat at a heat the 
may not be more than 3 per cent 

GAIN FROM DYESTUFFS 

On the other hand, the cotton gains a 
little weight by the absorption of the 
mordant or dyestuff, varying according 
to the depth of shade and the nature of 
the coloring matter. For the direct cot 
ton colors in deep shades it is neces- 


substances, 


moderate loss 


sary to deduct 2 to 3 per cent. of the 
loss. Under these conditions, if the 


cotton has been thoroughly boiled out, 


the 5 per cent. loss will be brought 
down to 2 to 3 per cent. If it has 
simply been wet-out, the loss will be 


brought down to 1 per cent. after ab- 
sorption of the coloring matter. It may 
be, in fact, that there is no loss at all, 
or, on the other hand, if a very light 
shade is obtained with a direct cotton 
color, the deduction for the amount of 
color absorbed may represent not more 
than a tenth, or less, per cent. 

As regards the basic colors 
danted with tannin and fixed with tar- 
tar emetic, the mordant, reagent, and 
coloring matter all increase the weight, 
from which must be deducted the loss 
in boiling out. For instance, if the cot- 
ton is wet out with Turkey red oil so 
that there is not more than a loss of 3 
per cent., the tannin will restore 2 per 
cent., and the tartar emetic another % 
per cent., and, say, if Methylene Blue 
is the dyestuff, this will account for an- 
other 2 per cent. increase, with the con- 
sequence that there is a final gain of 1% 
per cent. 

With sulphur black the final gain of 
weight may be 2 to 4 per cent. With 
the mordant colors, such as logwood 
black, Turkey red, or the other aliza- 
rines, sometimes the increase of weight 
may reach 8 per cent., owing to the 
large quantity of mordant absorbed by 
the fiber. 

In bleaching the bowking, energetic 
washing, and treatment with chloride 


mor- 


(185) 

climinate not only the 
waxy and resinous substances, but 
a part of the mineral matters 
enter into the constitution of th¢ 
Thoroughly bleached cotton is there- 
fore almost chemically pure cellulose. 
The matters thus removed represent a 


of lime and acids 
also 
which 
tiber 


loss of about 6 per cent., from which 
must be deducted a slight increase, due 
to the addition of softeners, which may 
be estimated at about 1 per cent. The 
final loss may thus be about 5 per 
cent.—L’'/ndustrie Textile. 
SIZING FINE YARNS 
By Thomas Aspinall 
At many mills they never think of 


weighing a beam to see how much size 
there is on the warp, and it is not un 
common to find soft warps under these 
conditions. When the beams not 
weighed the soft warps are not disco, 
ered until they are in the loom, when it 
is too late to apply the remedy to pre 
vent other beams of the same set being 
too soft for weaving. 

The writer is aware that some slasher- 
tenders have a very delicate feel, and 
can tell pretty well what is required by 
the feel of the yarn for good weaving; 


are 


but there is a tendency to acquire the 
feel of too soft a yarn. This has oc 
curred in many cases. In many cases 


the writer has found warps sized with 
less than 3 per cent. on, and in one case 
a warp with a bare 2 per cent. on 44s 
yarn that had to be put in a 79 reed, I 
was called in to this place several times 
what was the ot every 
thing in the shed being covered with 
fluff, this fluff being nothing but cotton 
fiber. This was where I found them 
putting 2 per cent. of Under 
these conditions there can only be very 
bad production, and very much discon. 
tent with the weavers. Every up-to-date 
mill has handy for weighing 
every beam, and then it can be seen if 
there is one single 


to see cause 


size on. 


scale S 


soft beam before it 
goes into the shed, and the remedy ap 
plied at once to prevent more than one 
beam being sent into the shed ir a soft 
condition 


Now, in the of fine 
prevent this dilution § or to 
strengthen the size with raw starch, it 
would be best to put in a close boil, as 
well as an open boil. In this case they 
would see at once when the was 
too thin, and this would be confirmed 
the first beam they weighed. They 
could then shut off the open boil and 
apply the boil, then their size 
would continue to get stronger instead 
of weaker, and they would maintain an 
equilibrium whereby they could prevent 
any soft beams being sent into the shed, 
no matter how small a number of ends 
were being sized. The writer is con- 
vinced that all who size fine yarns, say 
up to 100s, would derive very great 
benefit by adopting a close boil as well 
as an open one. 

There is very often a great difference 
in results obtained in sizing by being 
near or far away from the boilers. The 
writer has found great variations in the 
amount of size put on yarn with mixings 
practically alike in all other particulars, 
except that in case the slashing 
frame is near the boilers, and in an- 
other case the slashing frame is a com- 
paratively long way from the boilers. 
The varying amounts of size put on 
yarns under these conditions is very sur- 
prising, and until one has experienced 
it, it seems incredible. Variations have 
been found of over 10 per cent. on ordi- 
nary counts, say 30s, from mixings made 
with the same ingredients, as to both 
weights and volumes.—The Textile 
Manufacturer. 
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Azidol Colors 


















Azidol Scarlet 2R 
Azidol Fuchsine G 
Azidol Wool Red B 
Azidol Wool Red 3B 
Azidol Brown G 
Azidol Brown BR 
Azidol Seal Brown 
Azidol Brilliant Blue G : 
Azidol Brilliant Green 2G 
Azidol Black 

Azidol Orange Y 

Azidol Fast Yellow 3G 
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All these Dyestuffs are Superior Brands 


of Acid Colors 
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HE Cotton Textile Manu- 
facturers require a varicty 
of STARCHES to produce spe- 


cifically desired results. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of 


the needs of the textile industry, 


OUR UNEXCELLED FA. 
CILITIES for producing a wide 


range of products, 


OUR ORGANIZATION 
FOR SERVICE ‘in assisting to 
solve the sizing and finishing prob- 
lems of the Cotton Manufacturer, 


Fit us to meet these varied 
requirements. 


For the best results use these 


standard STARCHES: 


Eagle Finishing 
500 Mill 400 Mill 
C. P. Special Famous N 
Blue River Crystal 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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Spois on Cotton Yarn 


Technical Editor: 
I «m enclosing sample of cotton cloth, 
caus boiled, at 344 Tw., in a pressure 


Can you give me any information as 
it causes the spots and how they can 


(3280) 


kier 
to Ww 


be token out? 


The black spots on the sample sub- 


mitted are due to the cloth coming in 
contact with iron in some form or 
othe The caustic converts the iron 
into another substance, thus leaving the 
stains black instead of red as in an 
dinary iron mold. This is certainly 


the cause of the trouble, but where or 
how it occurs will have to be found 
out by the enquirer. It is evident that 


there is iron exposed to the action of 
the caustic in the kier, and a thorough 
washing on the inside with a _ lime 
wash, completely covering all exposed 
parts of the iron with a good ¢oating 
of lime should help. If this has no 
effect and the spots still appear, the 


trouble is evidently at some other point, 
but wherever it is it is caused by iron. 

It would be far better to remove the 
trouble than to try to remove the spots 
after they have been produced, as the 
treatment is quite severe and apt to 
spoil the goods. If the cause of the 
trouble cannot be located, the goods 
could be subjected to a strong bath of 
hydrochloric acid, letting them age un- 
til the stain is completely removed be- 
fore proceeding with the bleach. Care 
must be taken in subjecting the goods 
to this treatment. As soon as the stains 
have disappeared the cloth should be 


washed and freed from all acid. 


Fulling and Finishing of Knit Put- 
tee Cloth 
Technical Editor: 


Kindly 
fulling and 


give us full information regarding 
finishing of knit puttee cloth, 


nade from a merino yarn, 25 per cent. cot- 


ind 75 per cent. wool (3290) | 
lechnical Editor: 
Please advise the best method for treating 
th like the enclosed sample, from the time 
ves *he knitting machine until it is 
ead to cut into garments This cloth is 
used for overcoating and puttees, (3291) 


Assuming that the piece of knitted 
goods comes from the machine in the 
same shape as that woven in a loom, it 
s finished in about the same way as 
the latter, as follows: Nap or gig both 
of fabric before fulling to the ex- 
tent necessary to hide the stitches in the 
finished cloth. Be careful not to have 
1 long, straggling nap, but have it short 
nd thick, to insure cover enough and 

t the stitches will be thoroughly hid. 
Run the napping machine at slow speed 


until the operation is completed. Knit- 
ted cloths vary much in the way they 
act in the fulling mill in respect to 


shrinking both in length and width, and 
much depends upon the style of stitches 
for the facility of fulling. Some styles 
full up very readily while others can 
la be forced up to any extent. If 
ibric inclines to shrink naturally 
It 1 est to let it do so, otherwise it 
will shrink in the garments when the 
pportunity is given. After fulling, 
Washing and extracting run the cloth 
through the shear, but only to straighten 
the nap. Then perform the drying op- 





erat and clean-burl the cloth free 
from straggling ends of yarn and pro- 
trud'ng knots. There is no need for 
Pres-ing, but if this is done it should 
be only very lightly. The two edges of 
clot vill have to be sewn together be- 


tore fulling to prevent them from run- 
nin; ard or outward. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability,, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE 


WORLD JOURNAL. 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be given 


which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same 


line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of man- 


agement, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on 


the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive inves- 
tigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised 


before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


Making Half-Hose 
Technical Editor: 

What yarn would be used in a 
half-hose, made on a Scott & 
Model K.G., machine to 
that would retail at 25c. in 
or about 35c. What 
wholesale price per dozen? What 
the difference between the selling price of 
these goods and those made with the ordi- 
nary ‘‘topped and transferred"’ rib top? 
Does the rotary press give as good service 
as the screw press? What dyeing and fin- 
ishing machinery would be necessary to dye 
and finish 600 dozen of the above mentioned 
goods? What dyeing process would best 
suit this grade of goods? Should the lime, 
peroxide or chlorine bleach be used? About 


realized on 
labor condi- 


(3293) 

The proper yarn to be used on a 200 
needle, Scott & Williams model EG ma- 
chine, on half hose to retail at 35 cents 
per pair, would be a 50/2 ply combed 
peeler mercerized yarn. The wholesale 
price of a half hose of this character at 
the present time is about $3 per dozen. 

Owing to the present shortage in 
hosiery, there would be practically no 
difference in the selling price of a hose 
made on this machine and those made 
with the regular transferred ribbed top, 
as the merchants are willing to take a 
stocking of this character at this time. 
However, in normal times we believe 
there would be some difficulty in selling 
a stocking of this character in compe- 
tition with the regular ribbed top hose. 
It is very hard to determine what the 
difference in selling price should be. 
However, the difference in actual cost 
of manufacturing would be approxi- 
mately 12 cents per dozen. 


200-needle 
Williams, 
half-hose 


normal 


make a 
times, 
the 
would be 


now? would be 


what profit per dozen should be 


these goods with the present 


tions? 


With reference to the merits of the 
rotary press as compared with the 
screw press, will state that this is 
largely a matter of opinion and depends 
altogether - upon the finish required. 
Some manufacturers maintain they can 
get equally as good results on the rotary 
press as they have been able to get on 
the screw press. However, I do not 
feel that it would be fair to discuss the 
merits of these presses in an article of 
this kind. We can only say that very 
satisfactory results can be obtained by 
either method. 

The dyeing and finishing machinery 
required to dye and finish 600 dozen 
per day would depend altogether on the 
number of shades desired to be fur 


nished. We take it for granted, how 
ever, that these goods would be fur- 
nished in the regular staple shades, 
which are black, tan, navy, gray and 
white. The following equipment would 
be required for finishing same in the 
above shades: One small rotary-type, 


sulphur black machine of 200 pounds 
capacity for dyeing black. This ma- 
chine would cost approximately $1,500 
One small open vat dyeing 100 
pounds of the dark shades, such as tan 
and navy. This vat would cost in the 
neighborhood of $60. One vat same as 
open vat for bleaching having a capac- 
ity of 100 pounds per batch. In addi- 


for 


tion to this, an extractor would also be 
required, which would approxi- 
mately $700. The above equipment 
would practically take care of all dye- 
ing, 


cost 


In the finishing department, you 
would require four sets of steam forms 
(24 each) for drying hosiery. These 
forms would cost approximately $1,000. 
In addition to this, a screw press or 
rotary press would also be required, 
the cost depending altogether on the 
styles of installed. The rotary 
press costs considerably more than the 
screw press, 

We would recommend that the 
goods be dyed with sulphur black, as 
this is practically the only satisfactory 
black which can be obtained at present 
for this class of goods. On the other 
shades, such as tan, navy, and gray, 
we would recommend that direct colors 
be used. 


press 


In bleaching we would strongly rec- 
ommend the chlorine bleach, as we 
find that this method is absolutely fool- 
proof and there is practically no dan- 
ger of tendering the goods. We also 
find that a more uniform bleach and 
a softer feel can be secured by the 
use of this method than any ‘other 
method which we have tried. The 
chlorine can be manufactured in the 
plant or can be purchased in liquid 
form, and it would seem for a plant of 
this size that it would probably be ad- 
visable to use the liquid chlorine gas. 

With the present prices of material 
and labor conditions, this class of goods 
should be manufactured and sold at $3 
per dozen, realizing a profit of about 
40 cents per dozen. 


Recovery of Caustic 


Technical Editor: 


We plan to install an apparatus for mer- 


cerizing 2,000 pounds of yarn per ten hours 


With the reclamation of caustic to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the production 
mentioned above, what will be the average 
amount of NaOH consumed per pound of 
yarn? (3285) 
Without knowing the details as to 
how the yarn is to be mercerized, no 
exact figures can be given, but it may 


be taken as an average, working with 
caustic soda solutions standing at 65° 
[w., that for every 2,000 pounds of cot- 
ton treated there will be required in 
the bath about 1,000 pounds of alkali. 
Regarding the amount of caustic re- 
covered, this will depend very greatly 


upon the efficiency of the recovery 
plant. After the yarn has been mer- 
cerized the excess of alkali is removed 


by both squeezing and washing. The 
alkali liquor that is removed by squeez- 
ing is much stronger and can _ be 
brought up to the original strength by 


the addition of fresh caustic, but that 
which has been removed by washing 
will, in consequence, be weak. These 


weak liquors are, as a rule, so diluted 
that it is best to evaporate them down 
to small volume and re-use them after 
restoring their strength. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


It has been recommended to collect 
the stronger washings and make a solu- 
tion standing at about 24° Tw. and boil 
with slaked lime to causticise, then al 
low the excess of lime to settle, draw 
the clear liquor off, and evaporate fur 
ther to 60° Tw This will yield a 
strong caustic liquor suitable for fut 
ther use. Weak caustic liquors can be 


used for dissolving fresh caustic, which 
will aid in reducing costs 
The actual amount of caustic soda 


used in the process of mercerizing any 
given quantity of cotton, under the con 
ditions named, can only be determined 
after the plant has been in operation 
for a short time. 


Dyed Cotton Duck 


Technical Editor 

Kindly inform 
and class of dyestuffs 
of cotton have 
are they padded or jib dyed? 
dyed with cutch, the black 
salt black and 


dyes? 


the 
the 
treated 


kind of 


enclosed 


machine 
samples 
with, that ts 
Is the 
with an 
with artificial 
(3281) 


me 


been 
brown 
aniline 


the red dyed 


All three of the samples submitted 
have been dyed with direct cotton col 
ors, for when boiled for a few minutes 
in a dilute solution of soda ash in con- 
tact with a piece of white cotton, the 
dyes bleed strongly onto the white cot- 
ton sample. Although the brown is a 
cutch shade, it has not been obtained 
with the natural dyestuff, or tannin, 
known as cutch. Had this been the 
case the cloth would have acquired a 


harsh, stiff feel owing to the tannin 
and metallic salts, bluestone and 
chrome, employed in the process of 


dyeing this coloring matter. The dyed 
fiber would also have shown the char 
acteristic reaction for tannin with iron 
salts, which this sample failed to do. 
The black sample also has been dyed 
with a direct cotton color, for although 
possessing a deep and full shade, in 
contradistinction to aniline black it is 
not at all fast to washing. This de- 
ficiency also eliminates the possibility 
of its being dyed with a sulphur black 
or a diazotized and developed black. 


The dark red or maroon is evidently 
a compound shade obtained with a red 
of the benzopurpurin class, as the color 
turns a dark bluish black when spotted 
with acid. 

Although it is impossible to judge 
with absolute certainty from the small 
samples submitted, it is probable that 
these goods have been dyed on a jigger, 
as there is no evidence of an excess ot 
coloring matter on the surface such as 
would be present were the padding 
method of dyeing employed. 


Business Literature 





INDUSTRIAL ILLUMINATION: 
Holophane Co., New York 

This booklet is divided into tout 
parts. The first part shows the ne d for 
scientific and discusses its 
economic The 
tion discusses the fundamental principle 
The third 


new ty pes 


ScIENTIFIC 


1 
Glass 


illumination 
advantage second sec 
of scientific illumination 

part describes and illustrates 
of industrial lighting units manufactured 


1 


by the company for shop, factory, « flice 
and drafting room illumination and for 
yard and_ protective lighting The 
fourth section contains a collection of 
general engineering data whi h should 
make this book especially valuable for 
ready reference 
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PHONE LOMBARD 546 CABLE ADDRESS BENZIDINE"™ 


| Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Brexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UMCMRUCLULSYSACIIQLS UYU CUAL AAA 


Colors of the old type standards. 
A long list of satisfied customers 
is concrete evidence that this 
company renders a real service 
to the manufacturer and dyer. 


We carry in Philadelphia a 
stock which includes many of 
these old type standards with 
which you are familiar. 
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| Orion Knitting Mills }.: 


CAAA anh 


Kinston, N. C. 2 
Established 1890 he “ 

Ma . 

Manufacturers of Medium and {i 


Fine ribbed Misses and Infants carded his. : 


e will mak 

and combed yarn Hose of superior fe» ° 
quality. gy Sesto 
: hich pt 

Also Ladies fine combed and mer- 9... 

. . = erred 
cerized Hose with patented hem and J. 1: 


anti-drop stitch course in the leg, for Je 
the jobbing trade. 
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NO STRIKES DURING WAR 


towe | Labor Trouble Settled on This 
Basis 

Str'xes for an advance in wages, 
which involved most of the cotton mills 
well, Mass., and Manchester, 
vy. I last weck, were settled upon a 
basis mutually satifactory to the manu- 
actu:ers and union labor, this basis 
rovi ing that there shall be no strike 

lo kout as long as the war lasts. 
The -ettlement at Lowell was effected 
y Henry B. Endicott, chairman of the 
Massochusetts Committee on Public 


Saf who was asked to arbitrate the 
ties by Secretary of War Baker, 
he latter had been requested by 
th well mill treasurers to intercede. 
Mr. |‘ndicott granted the increase in 


wages requested by the employes which 
j] make the advances as of June 17 
atotal of 15 per cent. Of far more im 


rtance to manufacturers and to labor 
hout the country is the precedent 


established by Mr. Endicott’s decision 


which provides that all future differ- 
nces between the mills and their em- 
loves as long as the war lasts shall be 
r to the United States War 


eT d 
Board and that there shall be no 
cessation of work pending the decision 
hat board, or the result its 


as of 


\N IMPORTANT PRECEDENT 


The essential part of Mr. Endicott’s 
| n, which was addressed to Presi- 
nt John Golden of the United Textile 
rkers and to the treasurers of Lowell 
is as follows: 


“Gentlemen—You have jointly on be- 


hal f your respective organizations 
nd associates asked me to arbitrate 
ertain questions now at issue between 


regard to the scale of wages in 

the textile mills in Lowell. 
“IT understand that each of you, on 
alf of your respective organizations 
associates, have agreed that my 
will be accepted by you, and that 
the employes shall return to work at 
ice, and that the mills shall accept 





ch employe absolutely without dis- 

rimination at the wages fixed by me. 

“T find that under all the circum- 
taking into consideration the 





st of living at the present time, it is 
reasonable that the wages the em- 
loves of these mills should be fixed at 
mount equal to 15 per cent. above 
amount which they were paid prior 
June 17, 1918. This award shall take 
is of June 17, 1918. 
“What is of far greater importance 
n this critical moment of the history of 
country than any exact determina- 
a wage is the assurance 
the future there shall be 
itely no interruption in the production 
f the textile mills of Lowell as long as 
th This is of equal and 


of 


scale 


abso- 


he war shall last. 
iundamental importance both to the mill 


wners and their employes. This is vital 

or that the men who are fighting 
lor our safety may be properly clothed 
and ¢ ipped. 


Therefore, it is with the deepest sat- 
tact that I here record the solemn 
nt entered into to-night before 
es by all parties at the hearing 

behalf of themselves and of all per- 

| organizations whom they rep- 
resent that thev, and their respective 
fganivations and associates, in order to 
ontinuity of production to the 
apa of the mills throughout the war, 

ll si mit any future question or issue 
twe the mills, or any of them, and 
ployes to the United States War 
soard, and, if that body is not in 


XISt to some equally responsible 
in| to be argued upon between 
ther the time, and that in no event 
shall re be cessation of work either 
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pending the decision of that board or as 
the result of its action. In other words, 
it is now impossible that hereafter, as 
long as the war shall last, there shall be 
a lockout or strike in any textile mill in 
Lowell.” 
MANCHESTER 
\n agreement was reached on Satur 
day the and the 
the Amoskeag Manufac 
and the Stark Mills, Man 
chester, N. H., granting the advance 
asked the strikers upon practically 
the same terms as were provided in the 
settlement of the Lowell strike arranged 
by Henry B, Endicott. 


SETTLED 


STRIKI 


between 
ot 


management 
operatives 


turing Co 


by 


GOVT. PRIORITY ON ORDERS 


Civilian Contracts Have Not Right of 
Way as Against War Purchases 
By a decision of Judge Ray of the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of New York, 
cently handed down, the question of the 


re- 


preference to be shown Government or 
ders as against civilian contracts was 
clearly stated. in which the 
decision was rendered was that of the 
William Moore Knitting Co. and Moore 
& Tierney, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., against 
the Roxford Knitting Co. Philadel 


The case 


of 


phia. The action was tried in the Dis- 
trict Court in Albany last Spring and 
involved the priority of Government 


orders over civilian purchases. The de 
cision has just been handed down. 
quantities of woolen under- 
wear were demanded both Army 
and Navy last year and the Council of 
National Defense knitting 
mills to fill requirements 
in preference to civilian orders on hand. 
As a the mills in 
tion entered into contracts with the De 
which their entire 
The Roxford Knitting Co 


Large 
by 


advised 
Government 


consequence, ques 


partments involved 


production. 


protested against this procedure and 
insisted that the mills should deliver 
their civilian contracts Finding their 
protest of no avail, the Philadelphia 


company refused to pay for underwear 
delivered, amounting to about $20,000, 


and suit for this amount was brought 
by the mills in the State Court Phe 
Roxford Co. entered a counter claim 


for $60,000 damages for non-delivery. 
It was contended by the mills at the 
trial that the orders placed by the Gov 
ernment were pursuant to the National 
Defense Act and the Naval Appropria 
tion Act of March 4, 1917, while 
the other hand the Roxford Co. claimed 
that sine« reference was made in 
the contracts between the mills and the 
Council of National Defense to these 
statutes and since the contracts ap 
peared to be voluntary, the mills were 
not excused for failure to deliver 
Judge Ray, in the decision in ques 
tion, holds that the transactions in sub 
stance, even though not in form, were 
commandeer orders under the federal 
statutes. He says that since the Gov 
ernment officials and the mills plainly 
understood and intended the 
ment’s wants were to have precedence 
the mere fact that a particular form 
was not followed or the particular stat- 
utes not mentioned is not conclusive 
No particular form of order, he 
is required to bring the case within the 
two federal acts mentioned and where 


on 


no 


Govern- 


says, 


as here the real intention of the Gov 
ernment officials and of the mills was 
to bring the transaction under the com 


mandeer power of the Government that 
is sufficient 

The court further: “Plaintiff 
acted in perfect good faith. It was not 
did a de 


Says 


a money-making scheme, nor 
for a better and more remunera 
tive contract actuate it. It was its pur 
pose to answer to the call and demand 
of the Government. It understood it 
was doing this.” 


sire 


TO CONFER ON COTTON 


Northern Cotton Manufacturers and 


Southern Bankers Will Meet 


At a meeting of the Cotton Buying 


Committee of the National Association 
ot Cotton Manufacturers, held in Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, a report Was read 
of the recent conference in New Or1 
leans of southern cotton growers and 
bankers, and the appointment by the 
latter of a committee to petition Con 


South in carrying cot 
will meet in Wash 
ington, July 17, and the Cotton Buying 
Committee of the National Association 
will be represented at this conference if 
it is satisfactory to the southerners 

rION OF NEW ORLEANS CONFERENCI 
The resolution passed by the New Or- 


egress to aid the 
ton. This committe 


RESOLI 


leans conference was as follows: 


“Be it Resolved, That this meeting 
petition the President and the Congress 
of the United States to create a cor 
poration to be known as the United 


States Cotton Corporation, with power 
to buy of United States 
Government such cotton as may be of 
fered without available 
buyers at a price to be now fixed by the 
President of the United States 

“That, concurrently, arrangements be 
made whereby it shall be insured to the 


for account 


for sale, other 


consumer of cotton fabrics, a price con 
sistent with the price of the raw mate- 


rial, allowing the manufacturer a sate 
and reasonable return upon his opera 
tion 

“That a committee of this meeting, 
composed of one producer and on 
banker, in each cotton growing State, 
be sent to Washington to present this 


petition and take such other steps as may 


be necessary to secure the consumma 
tion of this plan.” 
\ committee consisting of one pro 


and one banker from each cotton 
growing State to meet 
in Washington Another 
resolution adopted favoring the 
marketing of the to pre 
of transportation, port 
facilities 


ducer 
was appointed 
on July 17. 
Was 
gradual crop 
vent congestion 


and banking 


\nother resolution was adopted urg 
ing the priority of cotton upon the 
Railroad Administration and the Ship 
ping Board 

COMMITTEE OF MANUFACTURERS 

The following committee will repre 
sent the National Association at thi 
Washington conferenc« 

Randall N. Durfee, Chairman, Bot 


der City Manufacturing Co., Fall River; 
W. Frank Shove, Pocasset Manufa 
turing Co., Fall River; James R. Mac 


Coll, Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Paw 
tucket, R. I.; Theodore E. Burton, pres 


ident, Merchants’ National Bank, New 
York: James Thomson, Fairhaven Mill, 
New Bedford: Albert Breton, Guat 
antvy Trust Co.. New York; F. Abbot 
Goodhue, First National Bank, Boston; 


lohn Skinner ,West Boylston Manufa 
turing Co.. Easthampton, Mass.; Daniel 
J. Danker, Dean Road, Brookline, 
Mass.: Russell H. Leonard, Wampanoag 
Mill, Fall River; George A. Tenney, 
Monadnock Mills, Claremont, N. H.; 
Philip Dana, Dana Warp Mills, West 


Charles H. Brush, Coop 


-) 
4) 


brook, Maine 


er & Brush, Boston; William Almy, 
William Almy & Co., Boston; Eugen 
V. R. Thayer, Chase National Bank 
New York, N. Y. 


Honor Soldier Employe 
Upon learning that Ernest Russell, 
of the Washington 


former employe 

\Lills, Lawrence, Mass., had been kills l 
in action in France, President William 
\I. Wood, of the American Woolen C 
directed that the flag on that mill 1 


placed at half mast as a tribute of honor 
upon the part of the operatives and the 


company. 
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™S 


J. L. Rodman 


J. L. Rodman, president and treasuret 


the Rodman Heath Cotton Mill, 
Waxhaw, N. C., dropped dead on June 
29 while making an address at a Wart 
Savings Stamp rally Mr. Rodman 

ho was about 65 years of age at the 
time of his death, is survived by his 
widow, four daughters and one son 
George E. Brockw ay 

George E. Brockway, one of the 
pioneer knit goods manufacturers of 
northern New York, died last week at 
his home at Waterford, N. \ \t dif 
ferent times Mr. Brockway operated 
knitting mills at Cohoes, Waterford. 
and Salem, N. Y Che Brockway mill 
at Cohoes was for several vears one of 
the largest factories dk voted to the 
manufacture of knit underwear up 
state The obsequies held from his 
home were attended by many of the 
knit goods manufacturers of Cohoes 


Thomas R. Redding 


RavLeiGH, N. C., July 8 (Special) 
Thomas R. Redding of Ashboro, N. C 
1s dead Mr. Redding Was a man ol 
large manufacturing interests and 
especially in textile industries He was 
treasurer of the Acme Hosiery Mills of 
Ashboro, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Sapona cotton mills of Cedar Falls, 
N.C. He died at a hospital in Greens 
boro, N. C., and is survived by a widow 
and three children 

Charges Misrepresentation 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8 \ com 
plaint served on the Fed ral Rope 
Company of New York by the Federal 
Trade Commission alleges that it has 
reason to believe that the respondent, 
by use o lettet heads, price lists, ind 
other printed matter containing the 
word “ Manila,” distributed among deal 
ers and consumers of rope, represents 


the rope manufactured by them, as being 


| ot 


entirely and exclusively 
fiber 


false and misleading, 


( ompe S¢ d 


manila which representations are 


and calculated and 


de signed to mislead the public into th 
belief that the said rope manufactured 
by the respondent is 100 per cent. pure 
manila fiber The complaint furthet 
charges that the Federal Rope Company 
has for more than two years. past 
concealed and wholly failed to disclose 
that the rope manufactured and sold 
by them under the advertisement of 
“ Manila” is in fact composed of fiber 
taken from old and used rope. The 
company has been given thirty days 
from the service of the complaint to 
make answer and the hearing before the 
Commission has been set for August 
16, 1918 

On Industrial Commission 

\mong those connected with the tex 
tile and allied industries composing the 


Regional Industrial Commission for the 
New York Metropolitan Industrial 
Zon appointed by the president of the 


Merchants Association of New York are 
the following: Peter Campbell, Nairn 
Linoleum Co., Kearney, N. J.; T. F. 
Chadwick, Newburgh (N. Y.) Bleach 
ery Co.; William H. Childs, president 
of the Barrett Co., chemicals, New 


York; James Eastwood, president of th 


Benjamin Eastwood Co., Paterson, N. J., 
machinerv; William Goldman, presi 
dent of Cohen, Goldman & Co., whole 
sale clothiers; Herman Seydel, presi 
dent of the Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., chemicals and dyestuffs; 
Robert A. Shaw, vice-president of the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 
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Sheet Metal Thread Boards 


Fourteen years’ daily use in mills 


Our 


are superior to all others. 
without any repairs or change of thread guides is a record that 
establishes their superiority. Here is food for thought for the 
mill agents and superintendents whose thread boards repairs 
keep several men steadily employed. Add to this expense the 
loss from idle spindles and then wonder how you can success- 
fully compete with a mill equipped with thread boards that 
require no repairs nor attention to maintain exact adjustment 


to the spindle. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, 89 Exchange St., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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No. 2 


Cops to weave from inside seven- 
eighths to three inches diameter and up 
to seventeen inches long. Suitable for 
various kinds of coarse goods such as 
grass matting, cotton bagging, cocoa 
matting, all kinds of carpets, felts, chin- 
chilla, linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 
and narrow fabrics such as wicks, belt- 


ing, webbing, surcingles, halters, etc 


OSWALD LEVER CO., nc. 


BUILDERS OF . 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


13th and Cumberland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Fpanv mans UP ON LN 


July 13, 


Extract from article by Samuel Brown 
in Textile World Journal, Feb. 9, 1918. 


“Immense quantities of woven fab- 
rics are now being made as substitutes 
for leather to be used for pistol belts, 
haversacks, pick, mattock and _ shovel 
carriers, waist belts, longes, halters, 
billets and buckle chapes, cleaning rod 
cases, curry comb handles, first aid 
pouches, bayonet, bolo and sword scab- 
bards. Such fabrics must necessarily 
be very heavy and of tremendous ten- 
sile strength.” 


We are now prepared to furnish 
extra heavy battens (lays) specially 
designed to weave all kinds of web- 
bing for Army Equipment. Will be 
pleased to supply details either by 
letter or by personal call. 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


IN 





ESTABLISHED 1875 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


SLIDING HOOK AND 
DOUBLE BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


SUE AEA 


918 


WEBBING versus LEATHER | 
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yPORT DEMAND BIG; 
NOT SUFFICIENT GOODS 


reign Buyers Are Glad to Take What- 
ever America Has to Spare Regard- 
less of Price 


American firms doing an export 
re exposed to the liability of 
bad habits because of 


usiness 


iontracting the 
syersal of the so-called natural law of 
upply and demand which has imposed 
e necessity of drumming up trade on 
he shoulders of the buyer and _ per- 
mitted the seller to be the supreme 
mpire prices and terms governing 
very separate transaction. The state- 
ent was made in a prominent export 
bfice If foreign buyers want our 
erchandise they can have it at the 
arket price, provided they have the 


for it and don’t require 
roublesome extras in packing and 
her particulars.” The author of that 
tatement is not the head of the de- 
bartment, but is regarded as a bright 


ash to pay 


ssistant, and is in training for an ex- 
cutive position. He didn’t evolve that 
pinion from his own consciousness, 
ut al bed it from some one higher 
Ip 
SENTIAL TO SUCCESS 
American Consul Thomas D. Davis 
§ Grenoble calls attention to certain 
Factors t t are essential to success in 
he xX rt trade. 
T uccessful in the export trade, 
articular in the intense competition 
ollow the war, American 
firms must meet their competitors in 
qualit d variety of goods and in 
USI ethods. 
[In competition with European coun 
ries in the European field American 
rms are of course at a ceftain disad 
tage because of their distance from 


market and because their European 
are in better position to 


competitors 


make quick deliveries and to quote 
irices franco domicile. These competi- 
tors also have some advantage as re- 
wards t granting of credits, because 
hey can more easily keep track of the 


lancial standing of customers. 


AUSES FOR COMPLAINT 
\merican exporters should give their 


loreign buyers no opportunity to com- 


plain regards indifference to the 
buyers interests and to the buyers’ 
sual manner of doing business. They 


cannot expect to be successful if they 
insist the right to change prices af- 
ter orders have been given and ac 
cepted quote prices f. o. b. factory 
or shipping point when they are able to 
give ¢ f. quotations, to require a 
credit cstablished in American banks 
when are able to ascertain the 
nancial responsibility of the buyer or 
to cor every order as a separate 
transa 
Mor the American exporter 
should te prices in money and in 
Weights and measures with which the 
familiar, Every new sale 
sn treated as the first step in 
_ lasting business relations 
ns of building up a feeling 
rust and confidence 
ONS IN ARGENTINA 
ity of all sorts of manu 
ls has brought about a 
iffairs such as has never 
EXist \rgentina. Importers art 
ff ] 


pay almost any price for 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


the goods they require and are perfectly 
willing to sign any kind of clauses re 
lieving the exporters of responsibility 
and expense. 

Commerce in Argentina no longer 
depends on what can be sold there, but 
on what can be bought in the United 
States and shipped. Once the goods are 
there, a broker who knows the market 
can sell anything at almost any price. 

Importers who a few months 
giving strict instructions as to 
sizes, patterns, grades, colors, etc., aré 
now glad to get anything in their linc 
regardless of the specifications which 
they formerly thought so important 


ago 


were 


GREAT GENERAL SCARCITY 

In certain lines of goods, all orders 
taken during the last six months have 
contained a clause in which the pur- 
chaser agrees that the order cannot be 
canceled for non-delivery and that the 
will be accepted upon 
Importers are so anxious for 
that this clause is being signed without 
question. As a matter of fact, Argen 
tine importers are willing to pay almost 
any price and agree to any condition if 


goods receipt 


goods 


the exporter will agree to send the 
goods 

An importer of plate glass made the 
statement recently that there is not a 
piece of plate glass in Buenos Aires 


big enough to replace the show window 


of a department store if one should be 
broken. 

a hundred 
a similar condition 


Plate glass is only one of 
or more articles in 
Electrical materials 


and insulating fix 
tures are unobtainabl 


almost 
wire, 


i¢ at in 


price, and even of the 


common 
fence variety, 1s  wortl ilmost its 
weight in gold. 

The 
ticles is paralyzing several Argentine in 
dustries. For the textile mills 
are paying unheard-of prices for singl« 

cedles, 


broken 


scarcity of many of these ar 


instance, 
needed to replace 


which are 


ones 


Export Trade Notes 


Reports from Canada state-that busi 
ness throughout the entire Dominion is 
exceptionally satisfactory. In the month 
of June there were fewer failures in 
Canada than in any month since Sep 
tember, 1907, and the total liabilities 
were lower than in any month in eleven 
years 

Export brokers report an enormous 
demand for ply yarns, and the utter 
impossibility of supplying it. It is diffi- 
cult to convince South American firms 
that North American spinners cannot 
meet their requirements and that their 
failure to do so is an attitude rather 
than a hard and fast impossibility. But 


it can’t be done at present 


Comparative Quotations 


cotton, N 

Print cloths 
27-in., 64x60, 
384-in.,64x60, 5 
39-in., 68x72, 
39-in., 72x76, 
39-in., 86x89, 

Brown sheeting 


Spot 31.95¢ 
12\%c 
1s8\%e 


36-in 56x60 
36-ir 18x48, 
36-in., 48x48 


in., 48x48 





Drill 
Denim 

Tickings, 8-0z ‘ 
Standard Prints 


Stand. Staple 


noming 
ominal 
noming 


At value nominég 











AWAITING THE NEXT 
MOVES IN PRICINGS 


The Cotton Goods Trade Takes It Easy 


While Committees Arrange the 
Schedule 
There was a distinct trading dispo 


sitiom evidenced by buyers on Tuesday 
when Government prices had been an 
rounced, and offers from 
through brokers’ offices, were made in 
some instances, 
tities to run through July, 
the 
Government. 


converters, 


for considerable quan 
August and 
September, on basis of prices as 
named by the Selling 
agents, however, showed no particular 
interest in the business offered, 
question uppermost in the minds of the 
majority relates to the eventual dispo 
sition of orders already on the books, 
deferred 


Che 


on which delivery has been 


by Government requirements. The an 
nouncement by the War _ Industries 
Board that a committee was at work 


on a list comprising a full line of staple 


cotton fabrics for the purpose of es 
tablishing prices was given as a fur 
ther reason for lack of selling activ 
ity at present This list is expected 
to be made known in a few days 
EVERYBODY KEEPS COOl 

There is not now and never has been 
anything in the Government price fix 
ing plan to get excited over The solid 
men of the trade have held their tongues 
as a rule and at the same time tried 
to moderate the loos¢ ends of gossip, 
ind to prevent too much indiscriminate 


chatter through the medium of daily 


to say. The 


iot ot 


papers eager for something 
they 


informatio 


public, say, gathers a mis 


with regard to a matter it 
is not in a position to properly under 
stand The 
impressions 


retail trade gets wrong 
from half-baked 
newspaper stories, and are led to expect 
results that must fall short of 
tation The prices 
net prices at the mill, to must 
be added the cost of handling, baling, 
casing, strapping, teams and transport 
tation that must be provided for in 
making the jobber’s price. Thus far 
they only effect the prices of staple 
lines of which the Government is a 
heavy buyer, and which are largely out 
of the market at present 


the se 


expec 
agreed upon are 


which 


SOLID BUSINESS BASIS 

The concrete advantage of price fix 
ing is the solid foundation it affords 
for business to stand on. It take 
a fortnight to establish business on 
the new basis, and trading ac- 
tivity can be resumed to an extent to 
be regarded as regular, so far as reg 
ularity can be attained under the cir 
cumstances. No change is noticeable 
in the price of finished goods due to 
cloths For ex 
64x60 3814 


may 


before 


price fixing on gray 
ample, the last price on 
inch gray cloth was 181% cents and the 
price of a well-known line of finished 
oods priced on that basis is 23 cents. No 


been 


change has made since the fixed 
price has announced, and no 
change is contemplated pending further 
action on the part of the Government 


There 1S this much 


1 
peen 


about it: There are 


influences at work in the cotton goods 
trade that are bound to influence 
future for all time There was never 
i better time for correcting bad habits 
NCI ( ( ACCEPTED 
Sellir gents who 1 f to di 
cuss tl phas« the problem, ex 








press a determination to contest a 
tempts at 
books 


standing of the 


cancellation. Orders on the 


were taken with a full under 
and that they 


Che 


h and with 


were not open to lation 


goods were sold in good 
the prospect of a still higher price pre: 
vailing in the future On some tl 


purchases partial had 
made before the question of price fixing 


1c 


delivery been 


arose and the contract will be carried 
out to the end, they sav, even if the 
courts must pass on every individual 
transaction Chere is a silent contin 
gent who decline to be drawn into any 
premature discussion of what might, 


could, would or should be done undet 
certain contingent 


feel that responsible concerns are dis- 


circumstances. They 


vosed to deal fairly in business, and 

hat backsliders will hedge so long as 
here is an avenue of escape 
{ 

STANDARDIZED CONSTRUCTIONS 

[In estimating prices for the in 

between counts in their relation to 

standard counts, specified in the first 

price fixing, it might be well to not in- 


clude those counts that can best be elim 


inated from a standardized production 


The trade is agreed that too great a 
diversity of similar fabrics, in differ 
ent counts and widths, is of no special 
idvantage, but rather a disadvantage 
a season ot eneral scarcity uch as 
1 The (,overn t has give i hint 
f this in at first ce ing witl lim 
ed few tf acl wledged ple 
ructi s Chere ttle re nity 
il { ( er I I 
ce fix en nerous 
onstructiot1 keted 
tore ll ( them 
ecom ll rers 
The evident ent (,over! 
ment to confi rroduction thin 
definite limits and hile it 1 t go 
so far as to name those thu to pe 
dropped, it can materially interfere with 
their production by obstructit their 
right of way from mill to consumer 
The law of averages will not fix the 
price of odd constructions unless au 
thoritatively specified in the measure 


\ mill might undertake to manufac 
ture a substitute not provided against 
in the price fixing regulations that 


might be marketed at any old price un 
standard 
is fixed upon the limits arbitrarily set 
up. That i 


less a range of construction 


1 


fewer constructions will be 


authorized is an understood fact 


Notes 


rendered by 
George W. Ray in the United 
District Court for the northern 
New York, civilians cannot 


Cotton Goods Trade 


\ccording to a decision 
Judge 
States 


district of 


recover damages for failure to supply 
goods as contracted for, even if that 
failure is due to work on Government 
orders placed subsequently 

Live questions that confront the cot 
ton goods trade, and wholesale selling 


terms will be discussed at length at the 
meeting of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association’s special meeting to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on July 


17 This is the parent association with 
1 membership ludit he entire job 
ine trad | unt d which 
York | +2 ¢ 4 t 
members 
Selling agent ntend that the fixed 
prices as announced do not est 1 
edt ti | te rir 1 i } t 
prices of 20 to 30 pe t. as stated in 
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TUNE HUT 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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= published newspaper statements, as the 
= fixed prices refer to the naked fabric 
at the mill as it comes from the loom, 
and before it is packed or prepared for 
transportation; neither does it provide 
for terms or to the buyer, 
item of which is included in the 
market price These 


dating every 
primary 
will be 


extras 


found, it is claimed to net 8 to 10 per 
cent. to be added to the so-called fixed 
: price 


EGYPTIAN STANDARDS 


Teanateertiin muyurtaie Agriculture Dept. to Promulgate Meas- 
mM MMM ure of Grades 

EsTaBLisnep 1868 = Wasuincton, D. C., July 9.—Stand- 

ards for American Egyptian cotton, 

G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. = 40,000 bales of which probably will be 

Commission Merchants E grown in the Southwest this year, soon 

9-48 Thomas Street NEW YORK = are to be promulgated by the United 

COTT ON DU CK — States Department of Agriculture, ac- 

siunuataanusenncaginti een aan mieten oe prvereernerenereeeraeee — cording to a statement issued by the 

\ = siieriabeniat omy, cpartment recently. The range of 

= grade qualities of this cotton will be 

2 WEIMAR BROTHERS [ covered by five grade standards—No. 1, 

s Manutacturers of or Fancy; No. 2, or Extra; No. 3, or 

4 Choice; No. 4, or Standard; No. 5, or 

_TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS: Medium The standards for length 

a 2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia , Se ee ee 

Equipe momen ToL TUNMANMMAMNAMN MMMM nNMeeeCAMNAATIES a and , ' -~ hes. he standar¢ , 


Bleachers and Finishers 
High Grade Cotton Goods 


and Embroideries 





will be expressed in cotton of the va- 
riety known as Pima, which is the va- 
riety being planted almost exclusively 
this season. Suitable material has been 
collected and purchased for making up 
the standards, and copies of them will 
be ready for sale before the 
season of 1918-19 opens, 
ment of Agriculture. 


marketing 
by the Depart- 


The statement in full as issued by 
Li htwel ht Fabrics a the department is as follows 

g g Specialty DESIGNATED “‘ AMERICAN EGYPTIAN 
MANSFIELD BLEACHERY, Mansfield, Mass. a Fo some years past, a special type 
; s ol Egyptian cotton has been produced 
MYRICK & RICE, Agents, 320 Broadway, New York commercially in certain of the irrigated 
. sections of Arizona and southeastern 
Ell (fornia, This type of cotton was for 
= = merly known commercially as Arizona 


Cables: ““STAMANT”’ 


(ieorge W. St. Amant 


141 Milk Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Egyptian, China and 
Indian Cottons 


also 


South America and 
West Indies Cottons 























but will now be desig- 
American Ex 


Egyptian cotton, 
nated as gyptian cotton, be 
cause it is being States other 
than Arizona. The present indications 
are that the commercial crop of this 


tpye of cotton for the season of 1918-19 


grown in 


may aggregate 40,000 bales, or more. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
been cooperating with the growers in 


developing this new One of 
the features of this cooperative work 
has been the standardization of the com 
mercial product made 
in connection with standardization 
kK have shown that it is practicable 
to cover the 


industry 


Investigations 
this 
work 
LT% ide 
grade 


range of 
of this cotton with fiv 
These 
lows: 


qualities 
standards 
will be as fol 
ancy; No. 2, or Extra; 
No. 4, or Stand 


grade standards 
No 1. o1 F 
, or Choice; 
Medium 


ard; 


STANDARD FOR STAPLE 


‘Preparations are now being made 
to promulg ite oificially these 
of American Egyptian cotton 
standard length 


ror staple 
ards for length will 


five grades 


and also 
stand 
three staple 


known as 1 


Phe 
show 
will be 
». Only the 
lk for 


lengths, which 
154, and 13 
} 1 


availa 


first two will 
distribution at this 
time 


EXPRESSED IN PIMA VARIETY 


‘These standards will be expressed 
in cotton of the variety known as Pima 
which is the variety being planted al 
most exclusively the season of 1918 
Suitable material has been collected 
and purchased for making up_ thes¢ 
standards of grade and length, and 
copies of the standards will be ready 
for sale before the marketing season 
of 1918-19 opens he price of the 


opies will be $5 for each and 


and 


grade box 
for the full set of five grades, 


= 
= 


ENN 10 100 $25 
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WATTS, STEBBINS & Ci), 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard Street New York 


Brown and Bleached 





Sheetings, Shirtings, Dri'ls 
Cambrics, Longcloths, 
Lawns and Nainsooks 

and Export Markots 


For Home 





“Maniplex” Sewing Machines 






For Multiple Stitching 
Built for all purposes where a num ber 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
either form of stitch, single thread ch. Lin, 
double thread chain, or lock stit ch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch th ck, 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and design special ma- 
chinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 


RUSLAN Nd BA A 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 





re 


Durable— Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with cor- 
responding increase in yard- 
age—an important feature of 
this spool. 


Prompt Deliveries 


Macrodi Fibre Company 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


C0) UUU ELEY NO NEED PTET ETTETTETTTD EVTET TTT ENED CHET 


SULLA Ad ee gana ak YL AMM 


HN MATT Eee ae recreate 
pane 
' ESTABLISHED 1844 

BENJ. BUCHLEY’S SON} 
(WM. J BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON N.J. 


o 

‘ a maser ot all kinds of Spindles, Flyers, Rings, 
Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk. Flax 

i Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

a 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Foryings 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
§ TTR TI INERT 


ETD AALAND a LA 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 


and Measurer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54% JHermon &t, 
Worcester, Mass. 
OUTTRATUUAANVARENENA NAH HANA NUUELNUUEL AG HUAENAN TAEDA NUN DON GOT ATOO ADDON ETE ETE LAAT TOIT aT 


SSL ANUUANMAUULUS SUC UAALL SAAS USOA AUNT a 


U. S. Acid Proof Paint 
Send for Sample on Tin—Ready to Te>' 
Absolutely proof against the strongest acids j 















FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS 
BLEACHER IES, 
ETC., E re. 

Send for circular. 


alkalis—even proof against chlorine—air 
in 30 minutes—will stand 350° Fahr. Cor 
no oil, asphalt, coal tar or pigment 


UELNLNNSAEUALNAUEEN CU NTUADEL UNE 


U. S. VARNISH CO. 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
DAWSON & HOPKINS, Canadian Sales Agc! 
McKinnon Building, Toronto, Ontario 
MEETUETEENOYLAATONONQNN0ENNEUURRNOUANANGEENUNENEBLAGEOUUAUTananeesnneernerneevevgrensenen Tk 





vvennnnenearenenenennmnnninnsrintis 








we 


CONTI TTT Tee NTT TT rT Tine TmT bee ett has 





I 


ULM UL 


= 
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RAWHIDE 
LOOM 
PICKERS 


| If soaked, should 





be soaked in 
|| sperm oil, but 
| should be thor- 
| oughly dry be 
fore soaking. We 
| carry a stock of 


all standard styles 


AACA 


MMI MIMI IN LN TIN NUNN NUL NON LL NIDITUML NINN LUUM UMN ITI R AAMT 





which are thor- 














PUT 


oughly seasoned 






and ready to put 





in oil when re- 


ceived. 


YUOAVOANA NARRATE 








~GARIAND AFGCO, 


} 
E 
= 





Lub 1 HA 


W. M. DAVIS COMPANY 
Ga. 


Investment Dealers 


Macon, 


AND MUNICIPAL AND 
County BoNDs 


STATE 
GUARANTEED STOCKS OF 
SOUTHERN RAILROADS 


Southern Cotton 
Mill Stocks 


aaa Ec RS RN 


AY PERUOUAESTUUT ED UEMTGANTN TTT ATN AUTON CEMODEOGUCTNNY OTT TNNT eTTEY TENA CTTAT NTN NETT TTD TTT 


BU TA 


AM. Law & Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Dealers in 


r 
: 
southern Mill Stocks 








Located in the center 
of the Sguthern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
years in the business. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


TEXTILE 
samples of the length standards will 
be offered for sale at $1 each. Any 


parties contemplating the purchase of a 
set of these standards can 
information by ad- 
dressing Charles J, Brand, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Markets, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.” 


copies ot 


secure the desired 


U. S. COTTON PRODUCTION 





Details Regarding Crop of 1917 Com- 


piled by Census Bureau 


WasuHincton, D. C., July 9, 1918. 


Director of the Census Sam L. Rogers 
will shortly issue a pamphlet entitled 
“Cotton Production in the United 
States, 1917,” which was prepared un 
der the supervision of William L. Aus 
tin, chief statistician for cotton 

The crop of 1917, according to the 


amounted to 
counting round 
11,302,375 
With 
smallest crop 
that of 1915 
11,068,173 bales. 
1916, there 
\rkansas, 


returns of the ginners, 
11,248,242 running 
as half bales, equivalent to 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight 
exception, it 


bales, 


was the 
produced since 1909, 
amounting to. only 
Compared with the 
was a falling off in 
Florida, Missouri, 
nessee, Texas 
crease in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South ¢ The most notable in 
crease was in Louisiana, where the pro 
duction 629,719 bales, the largest 
for any year 1907 

Weather affected the 
to a greater extent than usual 


One 


crop of 
Alabama, 
North Carolina, Ten 
_ irginia, and an in 

California, Georgia, 
Oklahoma and 


and 
\rizona, 


‘arolina, 


was 
since 
conditions crop 


Texas, 


with a largely increased acreage, 
showed a reduced production, the crop 
in the southwestern section, owing to 
extreme drouth, being almost a_ total 
failure 

Althoug rh the amount of cotton grown 
in Arizona and California is still rela 
tively small, the increase in these States 
is notable. Compared with the crop of 


1916, the ginnings in Arizona increased 
from 8,000 to 21,000 bales, and in Cali 
fornia from 44,000 to 57,000 bales. The 
production in these States from the 


1918 


SINCE 


crop. of further in 
planted in 


that devoted 


promises a 
the 
both States is much 


crease, acreage 
above 


to cotton last 


vCal 
The sea-island cotton crop of 1917 
92619 bales—shows a falling off of 
25,000 bales, as compared with 1916; 


however, it closely approaches the aver 
age production of sea-island cotton fot 
the nineteen-year period during which 
the Census Office has collected statistics 
of cotton ginned 

Only two counties produced as much 
as 100,000 bales of cotton in 1917: 
Boliver in Mississippi; with 110,207 
bales, and Ellis in Texas, with 105,471 
bales Other counties which led in 
their respective States in the production 
ot cotton from the crop of 1917 were 


Madison in 
kansas, 


Georgia, 


Alabama, Jefferson in Ar 
\lachua in Florida, Burke in 
Caddo (parish in Louisiana, 
Dunklin in Missouri, Johnston in North 
Carolina, Garvin in Oklahoma, 
South C 


Tenne ssee 


Orange 


burg in arolina, and Shelby in 


Navy 

lhe Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, 
Navy Department, has announced the 
following awards: Bradley Knitting 
Co., Delavan, Wis., 800,000 pairs woolen 
gloves at 72 cents per pair; Gehrke 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 24,000 
dozen pairs black cotton socks at 
19 cents per pair; Lewiston (Me.) 
Bleachery and Dye Works, dyeing black 
5,600 yards of cotton ravens at 4 cents 
per yard; Ballard Vale (Mass.) Mills, 
10,000 white wool blankets at $9.50 each 


Awards 
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“Leatheroid” | 
Receptacles for All Mill Uses 


Roving Cans 


E 
E 


Warehouse Cars 
Combination 
Doffing Cars 
Round Taper 
Baskets 


Barrels 





Factory Boxes 


“ LEATHEROID ” 
Warehouse Car 


Steel Clad 
etc. 


3 . Send for Catalog of all “ Leatheroid” Products 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 














3 Successor to Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 

3 2 ach S 8 13 W. loth St., New York “ LEATHEROID ” 
» 6 Beach St, Bo ton 32 sa I as agg yy ene 
= Leatheroid Sales Co., 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia Reving Can 

= umn mt 





SHUMUUUEALANUERAENLANLLLNA 


MASON MACHINE WORKS | 


TAUNTON, MASS. 








PULANYUELNY LLL 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
COTTON LOOMS. 


SOUL AAAS Ag kA 


SILK LOOMS. 
DOBBIES. 
TIRE Duck LOOMS. 
MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOOMS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. ¢ 
THNNUOTOPTVANUDADOVED ATENEO ANTE ENT ut \ Wut t wu WNT TULF TATTLE en 
— uit MTT nm 
3 dq 
Saco-Lowell Shows 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


; Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers ; 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; 


cards; 
spoole rs 


drawing; 
: reels; 


evener drawing 

winders; warpers 

Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; 
reducing and roving frames; cap, ring 
frames; jack spoolers. 


gill boxes; drawing frames: 
and flyer spinning and twisting 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; 


filling engine; 


drawing frame; fly 
trap spooler; 


twister. 


Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


z Shops: 2 
3 Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 2 

Southern Agent : Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 2 
a Hit TUTENETTULEATUENONTNN ETON APTN EAE ila 
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“SLASHER TAPE 


Hit UUAUUEOUEYUUENUOULAEAAEUEA SAL EAU 












3 AND MOISTENERS E 
3 STENCIL MACHINES, 2 
3 BOX STRAPPING, 2 
5 CEMENT COATED NAILS, = 
BALING TIES E 
J.RLREGNAS & CO. 

ATLANTA, GA. = 

anertensenysaevevnnnnnrenoneernennsneernresenenntenancanronaqaesnadasneeeitTy syyqmmmrermnt — 
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Mats LEATH 
No RWICH,— CONN 


Tough P liable—Long 


Life —Economical 


“JUST THE VERY BEST”’ 


Made by a practical tanner— 





with minimum up-keep are virtues of 
Lunkenheimer ‘“‘ Renewo” Valves. 
T ie SE _— ING and DISC,—the parts 


ted the most wear—are mads 
of Smaiesibeien or ‘ Valve Nickel,” a ma 
terial which gives exceptional results in | 









ervice ; the seating surfaces are regrind 


soniom ie are re —_— | a man that knows requirements 
Take advantage of these features, 

pocuear to oe “Re nevwo,’ ep) repait tt i 

an distort the mies cee” ae os. | Write for Sample and Price 

pat means to conserve To conserve 


to economize CONSERVATION 
i d ECONOMY are absolute essentials 
to our success in the war 





me LUNKENHEIMER co. (Our “WAR -PERIOD” Appeal 


_Fadnening Applances are Prime War Shomtets 





THE ULMER LEATHER CO. 


P.O. DRAWER 44 NORWICH, CONN. 
Largest ss econ ge eal | 


New York CINCINNATI London 





















Chicago Boston 1-16-54 Ga ' 
wnt Pan gee CAS rag ESC : Sa aaoEe, 5 5 aaah 

< ES ee Pea Piatto <a 
EB WI FRUULULUUUURNUOUUA TUTE A E HUA its 
E 2 : The item of the greatest importance in a shaft hanger : 
E S | EEL { OMPANY 2 |e is power. Loss of power means loss of fuel, time and 3 
E: : 2 \2 output. You can save 75% of friction loss in trans- : 
= 2 |= mitting power by using z 
Manuf, f Vari —§ Ch Type Ball Bearings | 
anufacturers of Various __ Chapman lype Dall bearings | 
= They require lubrication only once or twice a year, are : 
Steel Products = thoroughly dust and oil proof and are free from dripping. a 
aE Will fit all standard makes of hangers. 3 
= = Write us for details. ‘ 
= |= 2 
| _ Transmission Batt Bearinc Co., Inc. | 
Branch Offices Works e |e 1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. ‘ 
; a = ee » . = Branch Offices: Z 
Boston Detroit South Side Works 2 NEW YORE CITY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Buffalo New York Keystone Works = CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
rei ; i ; = CHAPMAN DOUBLE BALL BEARING COMPANY, LTD. 4 
Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens = 339-351 Sorauren Avenue, TORONTO, ONT. i 
Cincinnati San Francisco Soho Department eB = 4 
Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Works = = 4 


General Offices 







JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 
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(Continued from page 27) 


coun'ry where men lived in isolated 
farm houses; it is not urban because we 
have not the industries of the city, with 
the \ariety of interests and occupation 
and ple. The houses, stores and lands 
are usually owned by the mill corpora- 
tion. I am glad to know that in many 
place» now the people are beginning to 
ow! eir own lands and homes; that 
the ll or corporation in some places 
enc ges the buying of houses by the 
peo] 

Governor Bickett called attention to 


the fact that the people who own houses 
are ‘re interested and more stable, 
make their homes look better by plant 


ing wers and fruit trees and other 
things about the home, so that after 
a while they shall have the benefit of 
them. The houses are very similar in 
size, color, interior and exterior decora- 
tion. Usually they are very good, and 
the newer ones are much better than 


the old ones, because there wasn’t much 
capital in the olden except to 
make a place to eat and sleep and call 
ithome. These people in the mill houses 
in the live much better than in 
many of the New England towns in the 
old buildings in parts of the city where 


days, 


open 


people who have attained to better con- 
dition in life, have moved away, and 
left the cotton mill people to live in 


crowded places in old and unsanitary 
houses. There is a large amount of 
land in these villages in proportion to 
the population; it must average one 
eighth of an acre, possibly a quarter 
of an acre in some of them where the 
houses stand apart. The land was cheap 
and the mill bought it. These lands are 


idle, and are available for gardening 
and fruit trees. Back yards are idle, 
which could be planted in vegetable 
gardens. In some places it is poorly 
planted and not producing more than a 
S fraction of what it could do if 





the direction of some one skilled 


h matters 


T mill village population is prac 
all white Until recently there 
») negroes among them, and all 


all of one social and 


nic condition 


ccupation, 
There are 
children in a 
ily does not its 


population or less shift 


gen 


family and 


man) 


own own home, 


is more 


s largely illiterate, with few with 
ummon school education In 
wns ] happen to know of, men 
ft.age, it has been shown that 
twenty .percent. illiterate Only 
nd there is there a high school 


m. The hours of labor are fixed 
and few work a shorter period. 
work night 
which is not true of occupations 
city or 


frequently day and 


country. There are few 
ganized interests for the people, such 
Young Men’s Christian Associa 
hurches, women’s clubs, other or 


ganizations, such as you have in the 
In some of the sections, the mill 
tion are beginning to hold the 


of power in elections, making 
asy play for the demagogues. In 
places they are poorly clothed and 
i it because of the lack of money 
amount of food, but knowledge 
it to buy and how to prepare it. 
T! s not peculiar to the cotton mill, 
I many families in New York, 
sufficient amount of 
, children have died of mal-nutri 
not given the 


there is a 


ecause they are 


sind ot food It is not correctly 
d. They are not able to prop- 
ligest it because of the pres- 


All of the mill chil 
work as 
which is not 
intry, and is not true i 


adenoids. 


me to soon as they 
true in 


the city 


] y ] co 
legal age, 


In the country he goes to the field and 
does some light work there. It wouldn't 
have been good to have been ground in 
the mills or sweated in the shops, but 
it is and girls t 


which 


a good thing for boys 


early have some occupation by 
feel 
doing something 
little mark by 
something that will make them feel they 
are contributing to their support, and 


are accomplishing something, or a part 


accomplishing 
than 


nam<¢ 


they can they are 


something more 


having a your 


of the fundamental, ;moral principle, 
without which is hard to maintain the 
highest type of morality These chil 


dren in the mills have no other occupa 


tion, no newspapers to be carried, noth 


ing to do except work in the mills, and 
until they can go into the mills, they 
are practically idle, except when in 
school In most cases, they will follow 


the occupation of their fathers; most 


children in the mill village become mill 
men and women. That is not true in 
the cities; no man in the city knows 


what his child will be; the child of the 
lawyer will be an engineer, the child of 


the doctor will be a merchant, but in the 
mill village, the children seldom get 
away from the mill as they do in the 
city. In the city the child will go to 


some summer resort, and even the chil 
dren of the poorer people of the city go 
to summer camps and things of that 
sort. For the mill child, there is no 
real vacation to widen the horizon. 
VILLAGE UNDER MILL CORPORATION 
Frequently the cotton mill village is 


under the control of the cotton mill 
corporation, not that they wanted to es- 
cape taxation because they bear that, 
but because the funds for the school in 


the cotton mill towns are so small that 
the school could only hold for four or 
five months and the corporation added 
something to it and the school author- 
found it 
the corporation the public fund if they 
would add _ that the term 
seven or eight or nine months. That is 
not permanently good, and ought not be 
looked final arrangement. 
Chese mill towns ought to participate in 
the public life, and the schools should be 
under public control, and the people in 
the mill villages ought to feel that they 
owe their alles State 
and nation ; others do 
is little or no chance 
tor several 
The first is that most of the children go 
in the mills and the population changes 


ities more convenient to give 


and make 


upon as a 


iance to the county, 


Chere for high 


school education reasons 


I am speaking now of the mill village 
from thi 
I am especially interested in 

The 


nurseries 


away city or town, and which 


small children have no nurses o1 
thei 
mothers and the larger girls go into the 
mills, so that the children are left more 
without the care of mothers and older 
sisters than in most other places. Ex 


no kin- 


and in many places 


cept in certain places there ar¢ 


dergartens, but that is being rapidly 
remedied 
SCHOOL FOR TWELVE MONTHS 


In the country, when the school closes, 
the boys go with their parents to gar- 
dening; in the city, there can be some 
occupation; in the cotton mill town 
there is little. Your chairman has been 
kind enough to let me see a paragraph in 
his report. Among other things, he rec- 
ommends that the schools should be 
twelve months in the year. The 
teachers hired in the cotton mill village, 
the whole group of teachers, should be 
hired for twelve months and the chil- 
Iren should be under the direction of 
he teachers for twelve months 
That doesn’t mean that they should go 
five or six hours a day every day in the 
year in the ordinary way and learn les- 
recite them. That ought not 


schc « yI 


those 


sons and 


to be done anywhe1 I believe all 
schools in all towns and cities should 
be in session twelve months and find 
some work of useful well dire 1 « 
cational nature, gardening or somethin 
of that kind, for the children. In cotton 
mill towns you need it especially 

Governor Bickett said you cannot by 
mere negation mak hildre FOr d 7 1 

annot keep them out of mischief by 
saving vou shall not d his and you 
shall not do that 

1 am largely in sympathy with the 


idea that young children should not be 
ground in the mills. In the 
occasionally I saw children eight y 
old working on night shift and drinking 


black coffee to keep them awake at mid 


1 ] 
Old Gays 


ars 


night. The cotton mill men state that 
they don’t want that, but that the 
parents won't stay unless the children 


are given some kind of occupation. In 
that day, twenty-five or thirty years ago, 


it was quite different from now \ 
great majority of the mill children 
would attain physical maturity and 


strength if other occupations could be 
provided for them. 
LEGISLATION 

I think by the applause you gave him 
Governor Bickett expressed your views, 
that there should be positive legislation 


ON EDUCATION 


for school education up to fourteen 
years and not go into the mill. He said 
that the greatest asset is health and 
vitality, and anything that lessens that, 
lessens the value you receive for the 
money you pay. Then we must find 
some means by which there shall be 
teachers who shall direct the work of 


the children throughout the entire year, 
finding some sort of manual occupation 
for them. 

School in the mill village 
teen might be 
divided in two parts. School 
to twelve and then a kind of pre-voca- 


up to four- 
very well 


from 


years Of age 


SIX 


tional education, something that will 
give them knowledge about the things 
they are going to do in future life and 
about the things around them. Gover 
nor Bickett made some good sugge 
tions and I will refer to that later on. 
There should especially trained 
teachers of maturity In the « that 
doesn’t make so much difference, be 
cause vou have a _ superintendent of 
schools. a professional educator, wl 
vives all his time t orgal rg 
sch y] nd « icl scn h cl] al 
who does nothing but supervi 1 « 


the work, there is a supervisor ol 


rect 
music and of domestic science, and you 
don’t expect the teacher-to take th 
idership in all things in the commun 
ity; you have preachers, lecturers and 
libraries; but in the village, the teache1 
must take the leadership, and we must 
see that they are better trained and 
more mature and have the power of 


leadership and self direction 
HOME MAKING IMPORTANT 
A large amount of 
hould go into our school course. Most 
of the girls in the mill will 
marry young and will probably make 
homes very much like those in which 
they lived, and it is important that they 
should know how to get the best re 
sults with the money they have. I have 
said that gardening, canning and things 
of that kind should be part of the school 


home making 


village 


work, There should be small indus 
tries to train for vocations, weaving and 
basketry. The people work for not 


more than nine or ten hours a day, but 
there are twenty-four hours; after 
eation and sleep and eating, it leaves a 


rec 


od part of the time to 

something els¢ besides Work 

nills. 

There should go into the course of 


he schools at the cotton mills the hi 


C 


and know how they 
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ry of the cotton 1 d all 
the cotto1 I i shoul 
ndly | ask the met 
ey got a certain thing and | 
, iltim r¢ t WW » ~ 1 \ 
\ The man who work 
mill sl Id si 
ls, shoul 
e cotton p w where 
m his imaginatior s] { 
nd it, he sho know 
otton and wl is 1 ‘ 
n sees W is made at 
sees it baled and | 
lan in tl mill sk ] 
about it so that he may be able in imag 
nation follow the labor s hands 
into the great world and see what he 
ntributing to ithe support of t world 
clothing those who would her, 
naked and see what comes back to hit 
r that is what commerce is, giving 
the labor of vour hands for the \ 
of the hands of other peopl H 
should know that and feel himself 
part of the great industrial and civic 
world about him He should unde 
stand the relation to other industries 


mills 


The geography of the school should be 


work in othe 


based on this and the civics and history 
largely based on this. The boy ] 
ire citizens of the Stat 


and take their places in the democracy 


and gi 


eoing to be 


and in their hands will be the welfare 
of the State Health, sanitation and 
care of children should be taught \s 


to the literature, every chilld should b 


taught Kimrod’s poem to the Cottor 
Boll; should know Paul Haynes’ poem 
should know the stories of the Sout! 
and the ballads sung by the people in 
the mountain regions and their folk 
songs. There need not be taught nec 
essarily things used in all the school 
but he should be taught intelligently 
about his own home If they are n ide 
intelligent about the life they live, thei 
occupation, welfar« and evervday life 
it will be easv to becom ntelligent 
bout the rest of the world This wil 
cost a littl 1 re mone 1] ost 
more care and study, but it more than 
small fractio1 f wh 
worth the investment 

het ougl { | 

d it s 1 t a t » J 

lk to | , + + 1 
mer sch f iche1 \ k 
cotton mil d el r] 
tudy the problem f education in tl 
itton mills 1 mmunit 
cotton mill village h the 1 
ccupation and on egimen, th fe i 
obliged to become monotonous wit ‘ 
monotony you € ut in! und 
stand, because most of you have vaca 
tions and participate in the life o the 
people and talk with them about t 
lives and interests, but people in the 
nill towns don’t do that; on the farm 


the peopl meet tron 
ind in the city th ike1 
candlestick maker and_ the 
meets the lawyer, and they talk about 


1 different sections 
meets thi 
merc 


general interests. So you see it 1s te! 


ibly monotonus in the mill town un 


ss you have something from the out 
side that is of interest. Lectures an¢ 
moving pictures bring that 
COOPERATION NECESSARY 
My plea is this, and I know your mind 
ind heart respond, that we shall un 


dertake to solve the peculiar difficulties 
of this problem of education in the cot 
ton mill; that we shall hav 
schools that shall take hold 


intelligent 


on the lif 


of the people, on their immediate en 
vironment, prepart them for right liv 


ing and good citizenship in thes¢ 
that are growing larger an 


numerous 


unities 
more 
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State S that every man and every 
man living in a cotton mill town, 
th the opportunities there offered, 

may live the fullest possible life and 

ribute his or her part not only to 

the material welfare of the community 

ind t the State, but to the political 
and moral welfare as well 

EN NOT MACHINES 

I have no sympathy with any kind 

of education or philosophy of life that 

will make any group of people merely 

good working capital; that will make 

group of people good machin S 

e cast aside and thrown away when 

an make better machines out of 

wood or metal, but we recognize 

that these are human beings and _ that 

t} should be developed as well as 

le I think it can be done as | 
uggest It will cost more, there will 
higher tax, but we are learning 
here is a higher tax than paying 
money for the education of children 
the tax of ill health and incompetence 
want one other word I want to 


say to you cotton mill owners and man- 
agers here that at the conference in 
Charlotte I was asked to appoint a 
committee, which I have not yet done, 
but soon will, and also make 
ments to time this 
or fall a week or two 


arrange- 


have some summer 


weeks’ institute 


of those people engaged in education 
in cotton mills. To do that success- 
fully I must have the co-operation and 


advice of the mill men, and during the 
next two or three weeks, or at least 
within this month, all cotton mill men 
living in the villages will receive a letter 
from me on that subject 
to ask 


ill write me 


I simply want 
and that 
frankly your views upon 


your co ope ration you 
in institute, one every summer for sev- 
men and women 
engaged in education can come together 
and state peculiar problems It 
ll be a good thing to have some of 
cotton mill 
and meet and 


from. their 


ral years, in which we 
our 


managers and owners 
discuss the 


standpoint. I 


come 


prob- 
thank 


lems 
you 


Suggestions for Mill Men 


By Hon. T. W. Bickett, G 


M* PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gen 
tlemen of the Association 
il ong ihout the state | have ( 
ticed me ew things that I desire t 
ith Th hirst s the steps that 
hve iken in most of the mills to 
improve the living conditions ¢ their 
] | | lon't want to mention any 
! ut I passed through the grounds 
ne mill it two week wo and 
residences looked like a rather fash 
ble suburban resid ection; the 
xcs looked as though they might b 
occupies the heads of department 
out lawyers and_ physicians, 
nd fellow tarting in life under rathet 
ivol le circumstance Nice gardens, 
‘ ible nd tlowers, running water in 
the OUSCS al everything that would 
make for physical health and for spirit 
ual happiness. I want to commend that 
kind work highly as possible. I 
know that it doesn’t pay dividends at 
once, but it is bread cast on the waters. 
\iter all, efficiency is based upon health 
d thi ghest tax that can be levied 
1 mill North Carolina is sick 
ness, yust aS it 1s the heaviest tax that 
can be levied upon a family. One spell 
of typhoid fever in a family will cost 


more than all the taxes imposed upon 
that family for 


nad 


a period ot five years; 


1) 


and an epidemic of sickness in a mill 
ommunity imposes a heavier tax upon 
that mill than any tax that any govern 
ment would think of imposing. I trust 
that the time will soon come when every 


house in which an operative lives will 
be so well that it will be im 
possible for flies or mosquitoes to enter; 
that wherever it is possible there will b« 


scre¢ ned 


running water in home, and 
that sanitary 
osets may be provided and every meas 


ure taken to protect the life, 


every 


wher 
] 


this is not possible 


as well as 


to promote the happiness, of the oper 
atives 
TECHNICAL TRAINING INCREASES 
Then I have been much impressed 


with the interest that the 
ing in developing theit 
nical lines 


mills are tak 
help along tech 
that the mill operative 
ought not be compelled to leave the mill 
about the techni jue of the 
industry, as well as how to operate the 
machine, and | to offer this 
whether or not it 


It seems to me 


would like 
suggestion \s to 
acticable 


judgment on 


would be pr you must say be 
that is worth 


to have the mill 


1use your 


tar more than mune 


J 


vernor of North Carolina 


each of the de 
hour at a 


detail expert in 
partments for half an 
once a weck, or twice 


some 
time 
a wet k, to go into 
the school that is conducted in the mill 
community, and explain to the children 


the science of the 


business in which they 
that when the child 
comes to do a certain thing, or when th 
comes to do it, he will under 


stand not only how to do it, but why he 


does it 


a&e engaged SO 
operative 


In that way you will develop 
the head of the operative along with his 
hands and keep him from becoming a 
human himself with no 


thought or initia- 


mer machine 


power of individual 


tive. | throw that out as a suggestion 
for what it is worth 
CONDITIONS OF WEALTH 

You may take any community and 
give them three conditions that will 
create wealth; vou can’t dodge wealth. 
You can't get out of the way of pros 
perity if you have three conditions 
Healthy climate, raw material in the 
way of woods or materials or prod 
ucts of soil; trained minds and skilled 
hands with which to convert that raw 


material into the 
product. Given thos 
munity can’t dodge wealth 

Now, of those three materials we in 
North Carolina are wonderfully blessed 
with two. We have a wonderful climate 
in which can be er 


most valuable finished 


conditions a com 


wn the very highest 
types of physical manhood and woman- 
hood. We have a great civilization here 
for which we are putting up a great 
fight. We have a great country here, a 
glorious climate, and as to 
North 


necessary for me to 


the natural 
Carolina, it is not 
dwell upon these 
wonderful products of field and forest 
and stream. We soil that is 
easily capable of producing everything 
beast We have 
timbers in our forests that will furnish 
the lumber necessary to build the cabins 
of the 
prince. 


resources of 


have a 


for the life of man or 


peasant or the mansion of the 
We have minerals and ores in 
our hills as yet scarce touched by the 
hand of man; we have water power in 
our mighty rivers sufficient to light all 
the cities of the state and turn the spin 
dles of the nation. Truly in North Car 
olina the harvest is great, but the labor- 
few 
to make the 


ers are If we can train our people 


best and the very most out 


of the opportunities with which they 
are surrounded; if we have the head 
and hand ready to seize upon these 


ready resources and convert them into 
highly finished product, we will soon 
have the very state in the 
American Union. 


greatest 


THE LABOR QUESTION 

We want to make the very best we 
can out of our labor; and that brings 
me to the labor question about which I 
am going, with some temerity before 
this presence, to offer a few suggestions. 
On the threshold of these suggestions I 
want to say that I think the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon the Child Labor 
Law is the essence of law and of com- 
mon sense. (Applause). I believe that 
this labor question—of course I come to 
you as an outsider and you must dis- 
count what I say by the experience and 
common sense of this body—I believe 
the treatment should be positive and not 
negative. I taught school for a couple 
of years myself. I never could do any- 
thing with those children by saying 
“Don't do this and don’t do that.” You 
have probably heard of the woman who 
said to her older daughter, “ Mary, go 
out in the yard and see what the chil- 
dren are doing and tell them to stop it.” 
That is the philosophy of a great many 
people in the treatment of childhood, to 
surround it with a “Thou 
shalt nots.” And among others, “ Thou 
shalt not labor.’ You don’t get any- 
with that. You want to provide 
something for the child to do along posi 
tive lines and not simply have them 
standing through a certain period of the 
vear in idleness; 


series of 


where 


and if a boy can keep 
out of mischief and devilment when he 
is idle around a mill town or anywhere 
else he is a new kind of a boy to me. 
He isn’t like I was when I was a boy 
and not like my boy is at the present 
time, I can keep 
that boy out of devilment is to keep him 
busy doing something all the time 


because the only way 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION 


I suggest that this Association pool 
its brains and its humanity and frame a 
bill dealing with this question along 
constructive lines where the positive 
treatment shall be of primary considera- 
tion and importance—a bill providing 
not primarily that the child shall not 
labor, but primarily that the child shall 
go to school. Then it will follow that 
he cannot work in the mill while he is 
going to school. That is the way to 
reach and treat this evil. And the ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the law, 
because there must be machinery for the 
enforcement of the law, the machinery 
for enforcing the non-labor features of 
the act should be the same machinery 
for enforcing attendance upon the 
schools. In other words, it should be 
the duty of the officer clothed with the 
enforcement of this law, or whatever 
call him, to go to the school 
first and see whether or not every child 
under the given age, fourteen we will 
say, is there. If he is not in school then 
go out and hunt him up and yank him 
out of a cotton mill, or anywhere else he 
be, and put him in that school. 
Now, of course, the details of that can 
be worked out but it seems to me that 
is the principle, the right principle upon 
which we should approach the solution 
of this grave problem. 


you may 


may 


TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This year there will be submitted to 
the people of the state an amendment 
to the Constitution making it mandatory 
upon the commissioners of a county to 
levy a tax sufficient to maintain a public 
school for six months in every school 
district in the state. The present Con- 
stitution requires four, and our Supreme 


Court has held that that requirer ent 
takes precedence over all other req: 
ments in the Constitution, and that \ ‘th- 
out regard to the tax limitations is 
the imperative duty, and they can ly 
made to do it by mandamus, the im; 


tive duty of the commissioners to tax 
enough to run school four months ind 
now they want to run it to six. t] 


parties in the state, I understand, 
endorsed this proposition so you 

see there is no politics in it, and I 

that this Association will go on record 
as favoring the adoption of that 
stitutional amendment, and that the nil! 
men throughout the state will upor 
day of election use their influenc 
getting the people to vote in favor « t: 
put it there and then the Legisla ure 
has got to provide ways and mea 
getting the money; put it in the Co 
tution of North Carolina that © er 
child in the state must have, no m. ‘te 
what it costs, at least six months in th 
public school. 


MORTGAGE NOTES FREE 


There is another amendment tl | 
want to call to your attention rel: 
to this proposition only in a_ reniot 
way, but still somewhat related. | 
is one in which I am deeply interest 
and I want to commend it to 
favorable consideration. 

There will be only two constitut 
amendments submitted to the peop 
this You all understand that oi 
account of the paramount import 
of devoting the energies of the p 
to the winning of the war these 
tions cannot be 
as widely 


vear. 


discussed as full) 
would he 


because all of us are devoting the n 


as they otherwise 


part of our energies to work immedi 
ately connected with the winning 
the war. But this second constituti 
amendment that notes 
mortgages given in good faith for 
purchase price of a home either in th 
country or in the town when the 1 
run for not than five years, 
more than twenty, and bearing a rate 
of interest not exceeding 5% 
shall be absolutely fre« 
of every kind. Now, the pury 
of that amendment is to enable the 
poor man who possibly cannot pay dow! 
any initial purchase price on a h 
in the country or town of 5 or 10 pe 
but can pay something, and 
given the time at a reasonable rat: 
interest, and properly encouraged, 
man will after awhile become the own 
of his home and it puts a premium 
his paper in the market. Why, I ki 
when I was a practising lawyer di 
in my town, man after man would c 


provides 


less 


per ¢ 
from taxat 


one 


cent., 


in and want to buy a little farm; 
conldn’t get the money; the mo: 
wasn't available on those terms. 


Federal Land Bank helps some, hi 
will only lend half. The trouble \ 
the poor fellow is that the first half ts 
what he can’t get. He must go to some 
fellow that has confidence in his 
dustry and economy to help him along 
on the first half. The average fellow 
when he gets half way can travel th 
rest without much Governmental assist- 
ance. The man wants to get a st 
Of course, incidentally it helps widows 
and orphans left with funds who hay 
lend them out at six per cent. and pa) 
a tax rate, all told, of 3 per cent. I 
will average about 2.6 per cent 
North Carolina, the average town 
the state, so the widow whose hus! 
leaves her ten thousand dollars (: 
widow in my town had a few years 
which I handled), lent that out and 
$600 under the law of the land. Tat 
is all the law allowed, and then the |. 
turned round and took $260 right out >f 


her hat 
Now, ¢ 
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help tess 
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it d 
or in 
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her hand for the purpose of taxation. 
Now, of course, any law like that is a 
crime. It is tyranny against the most 
helpless class of our people. Of course 
the men don’t pay it; they just lie about 
it «ad don’t pay it. The widows and 
orpians pay the tax—the trust funds 
thai are held pay the taxes. The man 
tha’ wants to buy a little farm or home 
wort have to hunt me up and beg me 
and pay me a commission anywhere 
from 2 per cent. to 10 per cent., accord- 
ing to the state of my Christian con- 
science at that particular time, for get- 
tin. him that money from somebody 
for a short time. But my duty to that 
widow and those orphans will make me 
go out and hunt up the fellow who 
wants to buy a home and offer him 
every encouragement to make the initial 
payment and then I will furnish him 
the balance of the money for it. Of 
course all of us know that the citizen 
standing in his own doorway in country 
or town is at once the grandeur and the 
glory of this republic. And just as we 
increase the number of men in our popu- 
lation who own their own vine and fig- 
tree, we increase the stability of our 
civilization. The man who owns his 
own roof, lives on his own land, is the 
ver) last man in the world who is going 
to run after any strange gods _ pro- 
claimed by wild-eyed reformers from 
the ends of the earth. (Applause.) That 
man has got a stake and will stand by 
it. Everybody that knows anything 
knows that the bottom of the trouble in 
Mexico is the land problem and _ they 
have civilization and they 
| never have peace in Mexico so long 

few land magnates own five mil- 
lions of acres of land in a body and the 
population of Mexico owns no land at 
al You landless population 

| you can start up a revolution among 
before 


will never 


s 


take a 


them any morning break fast. 
They have nothing to lose and every 
thing to gain by it. That is the trouble 


as all the world knows, and 
we want to provide here in North Caro 
have got the purest 
\nglo-Saxon blood upon this earth, and 
the Anglo-Saxon loves the 
loves nothing else—we want to provide 
e€ opportunity to gratify his love of 
the soil that is inherent in him and help 
him to become the owner of his 
| 


in Russia, 
lina where we 


soil as he 


own 


YARN SPINNERS CONFER 


Meet to Prepare Data for Price Fixing 
Committee 


CuartotTe, N. C., July 10 (Special). 

\pproximately 150 yarn spinners of 
the two Carolinas met in Charlotte to- 
day at the Southern Manufacturers Club 
for the purpose of submitting data to 
the Price Fixing Committee of the Gov- 
ernment to assist this committee in ar- 
riving at fair prices on textile products. 

The Price Fixing Committee at Wash- 
ington will in due time fix prices on all 
textile products adjusted to the basis 
Prices announced yesterday after the 
President had approved their recom- 
mendation on this point. 

The meeting was distinctly harmo- 
ni and it was evident that the Caro- 
ina spinners are in entire sympathy 
with the purpose of the administration. 

The recommendations made today will 


go ‘o the War Service Committee of 
the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers and by them be pre- 
sened to the Government Price Fix- 
ine Committee, of which Stuart W. 
Cromer, J. W. Cannon, D. Y. Cooper 
an’ W. A. Erwin of North Carolina 


ate members. The sessions continued 
thr ughout the day and were of an ex- 


ecu ive character. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


Adopt Rules on Labor. 


South Carolina Manufacturers Hope 
to Remedy Moving of Operatives 


HE Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of South Carolina, at their 
adjourned meeting in Spartanburg, S. C., 
on June 28, adopted radical measures 
to relieve the labor that 
State. 

At the time of the annual conven- 
tion, which was held on June 13 and 14, 
at Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C 
and reported fully in these columns on 
June 22, it was forecast that some dras- 
tic measure would be taken at the ad- 
journed meeting to eliminate the grow- 
ing menace of soliciting labor from 
among the mills in the membership. 

The adjourned meeting was held in 
the Cleveland Hotel, Spartanburg, and 
it is said that fully 90 per cent. of the 
membership was represented. The full 
membership represents about 5,000,000 
spindles. 

Victor M. Montgomery of Spartan- 
burg was reelected president, he having 
declined re-election at the Asheville 
meeting for reasons discussed in execu- 


shortage in 


tive session. 

The meeting at Spartanburg was ex 
ecutive in character, but it is learned 
that the labor and situation, as 
well as that of price fixing of cotton 
length 
down to 


coal 


goods, were discussed at some 

For the purpose of 
detinite 
employing labor the following amended 


getting 
some basis on the question of 
rules were adopted: 
\MENDED RULES ADOPTED 
First—That the members of this Asso 
ciation pledge themselves to discontinue 
the custom of drumming for help in 
each others’ mill villages, and will for 
hid it 
Second members of this 
themselves not to 
offer any inducements of any kind what 
ever that would tend to induce help to 
leave the employ of one mill and move 
to another, to issue circulars or 


That the 


\ssociation pledge 


cards 
or advertising in any publication cir 
culating in South Carolina, stating 
wages that are paid or quality of work 
that is offered, nor will they pay or 
permit to be paid or advanced the trans 
portation of help from one mill village 
to another, or lifting the indebtedness 
of any employe of the mill with which 
such an employe is connected, nor the 
rendering of any financial aid, directly 
or indirectly, to facilitate the moving of 
such help, nor the allowance of time to 
such help in any way to cover the pe- 
riod elapsing during the moving of such 
help, or enticing from mill 
village to another; it being understood, 
however, that this prohibition has refer 
ence only to mills represented by mem 
bers of this Association. Members of 
the Association are warned 
retaliation on other members who have 
violated these rules, but their redress 
is to file complaint as provided for in 
these rules 

Third—That we favor putting up a 
forfeit to guarantee that these 
ments shall be kept in good faith, and 
the imposition of fines in case of infrac- 
tions by mill managements, or suspen- 
f infrac- 


same one 


against a 


agree- 


sions and dismissals in case of 
tions by employes. 

Fourth—To this end, upon call of the 
Executive Committee, the members of 
this Association pledge themselves to 
deposit, for each mill which they rep- 
resent, with the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, a United States coupon bond 
for $1,000, and maintain such deposit as a 
guarantee of good faith and compliance 
with the agreements above referred to. 
The coupon to be returned and payabi 
to the mill to whom the bonds belong. 


Fifth—It was recommended = and 


unanimously decided to divide the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina in six zones, as follows: 


Zone 1—QOconee; Pickens; Green 
ville; Laurens, excluding Clinton and 
Goldville. 

Zone 2—Anderson; Abbeville; Green- 


wood, including Clinton and Goldville; 
Newberry. 
Zone 3 
kee. 
Zone 4—York; Chester; Lancaster 
Fairfield 


Spartanburg; Union; Chero 


Kershaw ; 


Zone 5—Richland; Lexington; Aiken: 
Orangeburg; Edgetield: Bamberg. 
Zone 6—Marlboro: Marion; Dillon: 


Florence; Darlington. 

The Executive Officer of all mills be- 
longing to the Association in each zone 
shall meet in the near future, upon no 
tice from some member appointed by 
the president, and they shall thereupon 
organize and elect an executive commit 


tee of three, one of whom shall be its 
chairman, and adopt such rules and 
regulations as each zone may think 
proper and necessary, but not incon 
sistent with the rules and regulations 
of the Association. The said executive 
committee are to investigate all com 
plaints reported to them by members 


of their respective zones, and if this 
committee find they cannot settle th 
complaint filed with them, the presi 


dent, upon request of the chairman of 
the zone executive committee, shall ap 
point an arbitration committee, as 
vided in rule 6 

Sixth—That shall be en 
torced under this agreement without te 
days’ hy mail to the 
who s] all bi 


pro 
no pe nalty 


notice party oO 
entitled to 


within ten 


fending a heat 


demanded days, | 


board of 


ing, if 
arbitration, consistins 
\ssociation, to 


fore a 
of three members of the 
be appointed by the president of thi 
\ssociation board 
of arbitration shall be subject to appeal 
to the executive shall 
hear the said original 


The decision of the 
committee, who 
appeal on the 
hoard of arbitration, 
and its decision shall be final: Provided, 
however, That the party desiring to ap 
peal from the decision of the board ot 


record before the 


arbitration shall file notice of intention 
to appeal with the chairman of the said 
board of arbitration within five days 


decision, and thereupon th 
chairman of the said board shall trans 
mit the entire record to the 
of this Association 
decision by the 


after its 


president 
and 
committee as 


for final review 
executive 
herein provided at such time and place 
determine 

Seventh—That _ the help, as 
above referred to, 1s not deemed to in 
clude 
perintendents or overseers, but that this 
\ssociation recommends that, as a mat 
ter of courtesy between its members, 
whenever one member desires to employ 
superin- 


as it may 


wor d 
mechanics, su 


engineers, master 


an engineer, master mechanic, 
tendent or overseer of another member 
of the Association, due notice to the 
treasurer or ofhcer of 
corporation be given before such solici 


executive such 
tation. 
Fighth—The 
shall be sent out to each member of the 
Association by the president of the As- 
sociation, with the request that a writ 
ten reply be made to him within ten 
days thereafter whether or not they will 
pledge themselves to faithfully ke 
observe the said rules, and if any mill 
refuses to give this written assurance, it 


above rulc Ss, aS am¢ nded, 


p and 


is thereupon automatically dropped from 
membership in the Association, notice 
of which shall be promptly given by th 


(197) 45 


president to the other members of the 
Association 

The officers of the 
present are: V. 
dent; J. D. Hammett, vice-president: 
E. S. Tennent, secretary and treasurer. 
The following the executive 
committee: Leroy Springer, Lancaster, 
S. C.; R. S. Mebane, Great Falls, S. C.; 
J. C. Plank, Cherokee Falls, S. C.; H. B 
Jennings, Union, S. C.; Geo. W. Sum 
mers, Newberry, S. C \lex 
Rock Hill, S.C. 


FALL CONVENTION PLANS 


\ssociation at 
M. Montgomery, presi- 


composc¢ 


, and Long, 





Resolution on Govt. 
Bureau Passed 

\t a meeting of the directors of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers held in Boston, Tuesday, ten 


Employment 


tative plans for the fall convention were 
considered and Harry H. Blunt, treas 
urer of the Wonalancet Co., Nashua, N 
H., was appointed chairman of the com 
mittee on arrangements, he and 
dent Shove to select the othe 
ot the committee. The 
be held in Boston and the tentative dates 
now considered are Oct. 17-18 and 19, 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 
The Board of Directors passed a reso 
lution endorsing the United States pub 


1 est- 
members 


convention will 


ENDORSES PUBLIC 


lic employment service, which has been 


organized under the chairmanship of 
Felix Frankfurter for the distribution 
of unskilled labor, and recommended 
that Congress appropriate adequate 
funds for its administration Che reso 
lution 1s as follows 

Resoivep, That The National Associa 
tion of Cotton Manutactures hereby 
expresses its entire sympathy and accord 
with the purpose of the United States 
Government, a et forth in a= recent 
proclamation of the President, to o1 
inize tor the period oft the war a Pub 
lic Employment Service t ecure an 
effective distribution of labor 

That the National Association will 
heartily co-operate with the Public Em 
ployment Service conducted on the 
broad lines assured by Mr. Felix Frank 
furter, making it a public institution 
equally for the benefit of employers and 


employes, without regard to the special 
interests of either, and administered by 
othees 


a personnel in its variou 


throughout the country, of such charae 
ter, experience and capacity 
full confidence in its work, and 
That the National A 
| hope that Congress 


expresses the 
such funds as may be 


as to justily 


ssociation hereby 
will 
appropriate neces 
sary for the adequate administration of 


the Public 


Employment Service 


Community House 


New 


The Tanner House” is the name 
of a new community hall which recent 
ly was formally opened at the Henrietta 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills of which S. B. 
Tanner is president. \W. M. Sherard, 


general manager of the mills, outlined 
the plan and scope; the community 
work and patriotic addresses were made 
by Mr. Tanner and others. A program 
with music by the mill band was con 
ducted during the evening. The build 


ing is said to be one of the best equipped 


community houses in the South 
Operatives Get Bonus Checks 


RaLeiGH, N. C., July 8 (Special) 


Operatives of the Pilot Cotton Mills of 
Raleigh have just received their semi 
annual increased earnings in checks 


aggregating in the neighborhood of 
$7,000. This is the extra 10 per cent 
on their gross earnings for the half 
The mill company planned an en- 
jovable hments were 
served the hundreds who attended. The 
checks were especially designed for the 
purpose, printed in the national colors. 


year 
program and refres 
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— 
Cotton 

omMpTon, R. I. Richard Hathaway, 
‘ of Boston, is looking for a_ suitable 
building in which to install 20 looms for 
manufacture of cotton goods, and 
has written the local board of trade to 
aw 4 ask if they can aid him in procuring a 
Aske building with about 10,000 feet of floor 

space. 
\VeLLForp, S. C. The Fort Prince 
; Spinning Co., mentioned last week as in 
- orporated, was first organized last fall 
" [The plant formerly occupied by the 
Wllford Manufacturing Co. was taken 
' and machinery ordered This 
1 equipment has now been installed and 
- rations will begin in the immediate 
~ future. It is understood that there are 


3200 spindles installed, and that 10s to 
- 20. single and ply yarns will be manu 
ured, unless the original plans have 
The officers of the com 

ire Alfred Moore, president,and H 
Cleveland, treasurer, and James E. 


- | changed 


: Mitchell & Co., New York, are the sell 
f : gents 
ee l MORE \Lp. An addition to bi 
5 ted for the Mount Vernon Wood 
‘a ry Mills, and the contract has been 
- ded . Milton C Davis Joseph E 
15] S ry is the architect in charg Chere 
. be two buildings constructed on 
101 ne avenue, at a cost of approximate 
108 $25,000. One structure will be two 
Zi tories high, 25 x 22 feet, and the other 
ae stories, 32 x 31 feet, both to be of 
aa < and steel constructio1 The mills 
= usy turning out large orders 
a k r the Government. 
~ WELL, Mass. The Merrimac Manu 
Ey uring Co. will erect a one-story ad 
on to its dye house, 600 x 78 feet, 
: k, mill construction. The estimated 
3 t is $20,000 Phe building will be 
A ted by the company by day work, 
| the company’s output of bleached 
hed corduroy materially increased 
. the addition 
- rica, N. Y. The Utica Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills have been 
am nted a permit to remodel and ercct 
addition on the engine room on 
a State street, at an estimated cost of $15,- 
000. The improvements include the in 
stallation of a new 2,500 k.w. turbine 
bs Hopp & Down have been awarded the 
. eral contract for the construction 
rk, 
“HARLOTTE, N. C. The Fidelity 
nufacturing Co., spinner of cotton 
Ss. is to construct two small addi 
s to its plant at the end of West 
7 nth street. One will be used as a 
ning shed and will cost approxi 
ely $3,000, while the other will be a 
i house costing $1,000 
Kinc’s M NTAIN, N. C. Plans are 
under way for the construction 
a fall of a new addition to the Anna 
— Mill group, which ‘onsists of 
ae mills south of Kings Mountain, 
over this spring by C. B. Arm 
sag ng and W. T. Rankin for the pur 
and of utilizing the cotton waste from 


rious mills controlled by them. At 
ent the old plant is being operated, 
8s, 12s and 20s_ two and three-ply 
the product. D. E. Mahaffey 
and Marvin 

charge of the buying. There are 

4,000 spindles in operation and this 
mber is to be 


ns are 


superintendent George 


doubled when contem 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


TEXTILE 


plated additions have been completed. It 


is understood that the plant will be 
known in future as the Mountain View 


Mill. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. The Plowman 
Yarn Mills have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $300,000 to carry on 
operations at the Lawrenceville Yarn 
Mills, which were taken over last month 
by C. M. Plowman, head of C. M. Plow- 
man & Co., cotton yarn dealers of Phila- 
delphia. The mill is equipped with 448 
ring and 4,200 mule spindles and pro 
duces hosiery yarns 


Mosite, Ara. The Barker Cotton 
Mills are reported to have been sold to 
the Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills 
The purchase price has not been mad 
public, but it is said to be about half 


a million dollars. W.G 


be general 


He nade rson will 


manager of the mills here, 
used for the making of cot 
ton toweling and sheeting. There are 
16,008 spindles and 473 looms installed 
The character of the output will not be 


changt d 


which are 


Mass. The 
that 


THORNDIKE, 


there is no 


Company states vaSIS 
whatever for repeated reports that they 
are to build an early addition to their 
plant 

Dover Derr Phe Lover: { i 
Mills, Inc., have en incorporated w 
a capital stock of $100,000 to 1 fac 
ture otton The incorporators§ ar 
John C, Draper, C. L. Rimleigher and 
M. M. Clancy, of Wilmington 


Wool 


I.AWRENCE, MAss. It 1s reported tl 
the U. S. Worsted Co. has secured 
permit for the erection of a 
coal 


Street at a cost 


concrete 
structure in the 
Amherst 


yard on 


of $15,000 


storage 


LAWRENCE, Mass. The plans for t 
repair shop of the Arlington Mills have 
been approved by the local building in 
and brol 
The repair shop will cost in the neigh 
borhood of $352,000 and in addition the 
company will build a $500 lumber shed 
on Lake street and 
shed at the No 


spector, ground has been roken. 


a temporary lumber 


5 mill 
N Y. The Auburn Woolen 
| 


street, has completed plans 


AUBURN, 
Co., Miller 


for the construction of a new one-story 
dve works, about 30 x 100 feet 
*CLEVELAND, O. The recently men- 


tioned addition to the plant of the Na 
Woolen Co. is to be a 131 x 70 
foot extension to the warehouse which 
the company March \ 
200 foot 


1 ‘ } 
S {t¢ Ly¢ 


tional 


completed last 
Custodius Radial 
8 feet in diameter at the top is 


now about half completed, and the 


com 

pany is also to install in the near futur¢ 
two idditional 350 l p \\ cke s boil rs 
d to erect a new power house build 

it These improvements will pré ly 


be completed by the end of the 


year 

ProvipENce, R. |] he Valley Wooler 
Mills have had plans drawn f he ere 
tion of a new office building, and work is 
now being started 

ConNEAUT, O he Conneaut Wooler 
Mills Co. has been incorporated with a 
Mills ¢ ] | tl 
capital stock of $100,000. Emil Joseph, 


C. L. Hutchinson, D. C. Haber, 


Herman 


Selman and Jacob Dodic are the incor- 
porators. The plant has been put in 
operation under the management of 


James Dixon. 
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To Protect Your Goodwill 


fo the textile manufacturer who thinks enough of his 
oodwill with the trade not to sell dyed fabrics that soon lose 
the col the Ultra Violet Rav Color Testing and Fadu 
Outht will prove blessing in disguise.” It 
ind dependabl Details on request 
This Apparatus Offers the Means of Standardizing Color Testing 


The R. U. V. COMPANY, Inc., 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SILK | 
DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bidg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave 
Skein Silk Dyeing of e\ 
tion to! 
facture. 
Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. 
Piece Dyeing and Finishing 
and silk mixed goods. 
- Printing—Surface and warp printing 


WORKS: 


Paterson,N.J. Dundee Lake, WJ, 
Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa, 


ery descrip 


every class of textile man 


la 


All sill 


all MU) 
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ea ee $S2°CutsYour . 
bral abo * \ OR\ 
=e oe Cost | THE VULCAN ROVING CAN }f «.:: 
fi “= ca al 
n Half es 
£ seated prevents broken ends the plar 
t int 
0° partic , acta ee ing a 
4 The Halliday Safetv in roving by its smooth, glossy inside finish and true os = 
Truck Brake almost running on the card table. The body is made of the for the 
’ : > > i 7 »Z > 7 > thi 2 M. sre 
doubles the trucker’s lev- best chemically treated fiber which has many of the - 
erage power by chang- qualities of rawhide. All rivets are burred so they adits 
c > « F é 
ing the fulcrum from cannot draw out. Rings are made of steel and have the Ya 
the axle to the floor rounded edges. Every can is accurate in size and per- ha a 
With it one man can fectly round. They are built for long continued satis- “a Ja 
*s load half a ton. No factory service. Write for prices and list of users. and the 
= slipping, rolling wheels ea ™ @ooles 
_while loading. Not a single JAMES HILL MANUFACTURING CO., Providence, R. I. as the : 
accident has been reported during Rock 





the six vears the brake has been used. 





WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited || ©: 


GeBODDEN” Flyer | 


[Safety Truck Brakes 


are sold absolutely on approval. Or- 
der one and return it after 15 days if 
Or ask 






you don’t want it. us for our 
















“Cut Your Overhead 50% in ‘Truck 

Work ” booklet. When ordering state dis- 
tance between inside of handles when wheels are inside and 
vetween outside of handles when wheels are outside. Also For QUALITY OF FINISH Dex’ 
give diameter of whe For QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 1B co. ha 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS Dav 
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SAFETY TRUCK BRAKE CO. 
Waukesha, Wis. 






Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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InETHOMENUTSINTTNS =e LASMUUULULLLSNUUSUC4AASNALULUSNLLEIE mn Q2UNQE012 2000002220020 U0UANALU EEN meet, 3 
pa 
Established 1870 Established 1834 J AMES A, WILSON Incorporated 1900 rm rac 
cnange 
THE PIONEER REED WORKS OF THE COUNTRY 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON 


Providence, R. I. 


The J.A.Gowdey Reed ]| ) 
and Harness Mfg. Co. [| ::: 


1226 NORTH MAIN STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. the m 


Tentering and ae = 
Drying Machines etter 


For Silk, Cotton, Wool, Linen, Carpet and Wire Weaving 
Upright — Horizontal 


—Twentieth Century 


Large Stock of Raw Material always on hand sidera 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Prompt Deliveries 


METALLIC REEDS FOR WEAVING SILKS A SPECIALTY 


We Also Make a Specialty of All Sizes of 


Nn 


Machinery to prepare, card and spin variou 


Ventilating Fans kinds of COTTON WASTE he 























—7 H 
Complete Plants nei ” | ; 
UP AGAINST IT? | = =| 
Wadding, Machines, { 
a Hard Brosh J 1 

When you are--for a man, a machine, any Cotton, Thread : 

° ankets, Extractors 

want hard to supply--use the Textile Sponge Cloth Rag Picker , 
Clearing House Department of TEXTILE si CONDENSER CARDING ENGINE FOR SB tat 
WORLD JOURNAL. If you don’t see it aad tt 
WM. TATHAM, Limited Rochdale, Englard § = «i 


advertised, advertise for it. 


Agent, WILLIAM FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


Conn. The Liberty 
len Mills, formed last April with a 
al stock of $600,000, have now com- 
{ organization and have taken over 
lant of the Ardmore Woolen Mills 
intic, Conn., the purchase price be- 
ipproximately $100,000. The men 
-d in the application for a charter 
he company last April were Arthur 
Brown, of Griswold; Charles V 
s and Gilbert S. Raymond. The 
nore Woolen Mills Co. succeeded 
Yantic Woolen Mills in 1914, and 
been operating the plant at Yantic 
that time. Woolen goods, cloak- 
and overcoatings are manufactured 

| the plant is equipped with 10 sets of 

and 8&0 looms. The Millbrook 
len Mills, of New York City, act 


e selling agents. 


CKVILLE, Conn. A local newspaper 
ts the report that the Hockanum 
5 Gp, negotiating for the pur- 
e of the American Mills Co., but 
the officers of both companies de- 
to make any statement regarding 
iatter and will not confirm or deny 
report. The American Mills Co. 
a capital stock of $100,000 and is 
equipped for manufacturing wor- 
| and woolen cloths. George Talcott 
esident of the company, and C. R. 


ean is treasurer. 


is 


The Morrison Woolen 


been 


EXTER, ME 
has just 
wing new 


reorganized with the 
officers: Charles S. 
White River Junction, Vt., 
dent; John L, Morrison, of Dexter, 
surer; Frank E. Carpenter, New 
rk City, clerk Mr. Davis pur 
ed part interest from John L. Mor- 
n, the former president of the com- 
William Morrison, long 
ed with the mill general 
r, will remain in that position. 
pany’s production of fancy 
will 


s, of 


has 


con- 
man- 
The 


cassi 


as 


res and dress goods be un- 


iged. 

WELL, MAs The ‘Economy Rug 

has changed hands and now 

trolled by Daniel J. Wholey, E. Gas- 
Campbell Donet H. Paquette. 
Paquette is to be the manager of 


rks is 


and 


plant, and plans to extend the busi- 
; and make substantial alterations in 
mill. Otis L. Sawyer is the retiring 
sident. The mill at 
ipped with 6 hand looms. 


is present 


The Oak Wor 
Mills have purchased the three- 
mill on the west side of B street, 

th of Ontario, for a nominal 

ration subject to a mortgage of $39, 
The building is 300 x 55 feet 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


con 


Knit 


Mincey Manufac 
i <5 has been incorporated 
$10,000 capital to build a _ mill 
weekly capacity of 450 doz, suits 
knit underwear, E. M. Mincey, of 
nesville, and George T. Penny, of 


1 Point, N. C., being the incorpora 


\INESVILLI GGA 


Micu. The Cooper Un 
Kenosha, Wis., taken 
for the erection of a new two-story 
basement factory, about 100 x 125 
to cost about $60,000. This is the 


nd branch started up by the com- 
within the last few months. 


ANISTEE, 


tar (o.. has 


The Premier Manu- 
of chil- 
; ee p 

s vests and women’s lightweight un 
wear, is increasing its capacity and 
ihg into larger quarters. 


NCHESTER, Ky 
iring Co., manufacturer 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


Bay City, Mico. The World’s Star 
Knitting Co. has placed with the Austin 
Co., industrial engineers of Cleveland, 
O., the contract for the erection of a 
building, 60 x 200 feet. This building 
is to be the Austin No. 1 Standard, and 
will be completed in thirty working 
days. American Textiles, Inc., took 
over the plant of the World’s Star Knit- 
ting Co. about a year All kinds 
of seamless hosiery, latch and 
spring needle ribbed underwear for men 
and women, are produced. 


ago. 


also 


Granp Rapips, Micu. The Grand 
Rapids Underwear Co. is reported as 
contemplating the erection of a three 
story addition to its plant, to be con 
structed at a cost of about $35,000, 


Prgua, O. The Piqua Hosiery Co 
has purchased a five-story building on 
Spring street from the Meteor Motor 
Co. and will use it for manufacturing 
and storage purposes. This plant ad- 
joins the main mill of the company, and 
the combined plants cover an entire city 
block, The upper floors are to 
voted to yarn winding and 
knitting, and the first floor will be used 
for a shipping room. Some new ma- 
chinery will be added, but the chief rea- 
son for the enlargement of the plant is 
to facilitate operation and relieve the 
congestion in the old building. The 
company is turning out large quantities 
of underwear for the Government, both 
here and at its new Bowling Green 


branch 


be de 


storage, 


Mirrtintown, Pa. The Juniata Hos 
iery Mills have added 25 new knitting 
machines to their equipment to enable 
them to fill 
army socks. 


Government orders for 


The total now 
is 86 knitting machines 


In operation 


Pa. The William 
Kensington avenue and On 
tario street, manufacturers of full fash 
ioned cotton lisle and silk hosiery, has 
purchased the mill building which they 
have occupied as the sole tenants since 
1909. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Brown Co., 


This mill was owned by George 
B. Pfingst, who formerly operated it as 
a hosiery mill, but has since engaged in 
the selling of cotton yarns. The mill 
also includes the power plant, consisting 
of a 220 hp. speed 
and 150 k.w. Electric 
tor, as the mill is electrically driven 


Ames high 
General 


engine 
genera- 


The Blackstone 


to enlarge 


CENTRAL Fats, R. I. 
Stocking C its capacity 
by the erection of an additional building 
40 x 24 feet, to be construc ted of brick, 
one story in height 
to be raised to provide for a 


oO. is 


The old building is 
basement, 


and other improvements are contem 
plated. When the present company was 
formed last December to succeed the 
old company bearing the same name, 


the equipment was cut down to 60 knit 
ting machines and only cashmere half 


hose were produced after that date 
The plant now occupied is a new one, 
erected especially for the company, 
whose old building was leased to an 


other concern after the old firm went 


into litigation. 


Mitwauxker, Wis. The capital stock 
of the Reliable Knitting Works, manu 
facturers of fancy knit goods, has been 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000 in 
order to care for the rapidly increasing 
business of the concern, and it an 
ticipated that extensive additions to the 
plant and equipment will be made in the 
Twenty knitters and 10 
sewing machines comprised the equip- 


ment at last report. 


is 


near future. 
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are replacing the costly and dangerous 
method of singeing their cloth, by adding 
“ HERMAS’” Shears, which do the work 
better, less the cost of gas and ruined 
cloth. 





= The positive air suction insures all ends, - 
loops, fuzz and hair, being drawn into the 
knives and sheared off. 


Any combination of knives for any 
purpose. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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Sealing Cases Solidly 


Fibre and corrugated cartons and 
cases save freight charges. ‘They 
make ideal shipping cases for tex- 
tiles. They can be safely and solidly 
sealed against dust 


with 


LIBERTY TAPE 


It is made from strong, tough Nibroe Kraft 


and moisture 


paper and is guaranteed to meet all railroad 





















requirements for strength. Bearing your 
trademark or other advertising it serves 
as an identifieation label: It also furnishes 
that tampering theft 


instantly. Jt automatically reduces unfair 


a seal reveals or 


shortage claims. Imprinted is. fur- 
slight 
the plain tape. 


Liberty Tape and estimate. 


tape 


nished at a increase in cost over 


Wrile Jor Sree samples of 


Use the Liberty Tape Moistener for even, 
efficient moistening. It assures solid seal- 


ing. Price $5.00. Sent on approval 
Bring your tape problems to tape head- 


quarters. 


LIBERTY PAPER CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The Perkins All-Steel Fan 


Is Almost 100% Efficient 


Because: The blades being adjustable 
the draft can be regulated at will —- 
without changing the speed and 
can be made to blow in or out; the 


frame, drum, arms, shafts, etc., being 


made of STEEL, the minimum of weight 
and the maximum of durability are at- 


tained ; and — 


Because the Self-Oiling Journal Boxes 


make it possible to run a Perkins Fan much longer, without oil- 
ing, than safety would allow you torun any other ventilating fan. 


For further facts about the Perkins Noiseless Fan — 


Write for Catalog 85 B 


Power transmission systems built and installed 
for driving any fan in any position desired 


, B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Po ROILANND HERO HENNE HEC IWEREL HE OLND 


Iwenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost i in n Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Pa- fy; 

ver and Wood : 
Need no ~oc8 
covers 


1: hasdetecanaea tie mi nanas aban ies | 


THAT 








514 Farman Building 
| OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 


Le 








SOeDe eon EUR AEE ENENRNE TER 


ALL 


CLOTH 


we rd by CHAFFEE BROTHERS C0., Oxford, Mass, 


NEW DETERGENT FOR FINISHING 
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a Soda 


Get Booklet Now 
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THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. 





le Manufact 1 


makes water 
100% soft at less 
cost than any 
other method, 


WHITINSVILLE 
© MASS. 


COTTON AND WOOLEN 
GOODS 
A Mineral 
Soap—Not 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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_ “DOBBIES” 


8 to 32 Harness 





SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” 
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HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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*& Schwarzwalder & Sons, Suc. 
Established 1853 


VATS 


and 


TANKS 





FOR ALL TEXTILE USES 


1Sth and Jefferson Streets, 
Branch—Louisville, 
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ASHWORTH 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


prevent 


Best Value 
Millis 
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THE MER WIN PAPER CO., 
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4) SPECIALTIES 


For All Purposes i 


Inquiries 
Solicited 
Address 


Com PANY 


No FacTrory 
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HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 





208 to 2608 Hock, 
ALL TYPES 


® Hartford, Conn. | f 
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WE OVERCOME EMBARGOES | 


44 TO 5-TON MOTOR TRUCKS 


LOCAL AND LONG nenine HAULING 


CALLAGHAN & ROONEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


1635 RANSTEAD STREET, First Street N. of Chestnut 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


ily 13, 1918 
New York, N. Y. The Knitwear 
\gnufacturing Co., Inc., 114 Fifth ave- 


manufacturer of sweaters and bath- 
g suits, has increased its capital stock 


n $40,000 to $1,000,000. 


Osweco, N. Y. The M. W. Brooks 
Knitting Co., eiderdowns and fleece lin- 
-os, infants’ shoes, ete., has increased 
«s capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000. 

Smney, N. Y. Julius Kayser & Co., 
yith headquarters in New York City, 


have had plans prepared and will short- 
ly begin the erection of a brick structure 


i) x 40 feet, for a boiler section. Addi- 
tions are also being made to the Am- 
serdam branch of the company. 
Silk 

Paterson, N. J. The Goldy Silk Co 

fis moving from the Hope mill on Mill 

vreet to the new Dunlop mill and will 
re looms. 

Parerson, N. J. The Belle Silk Co. 

ved from the Bell mill to the 

“ec formerly occupied by Arthur & 


Price, 130 Broadway. More ma- 


nery will be installed. 


[The Orinoka 
streets, have 


ADELPHIA, PA 

Mills, Ruth and Somerset 
for the construction 
reinforced 


ns prepared 
and concret¢ 
building addition to their plant, 
de for increased capacity Wil 
Steele & Sons Co., Inc., Sixteenth 


re architects 


Paterson, N. J. The 
, 448 East Eighteenth street, 
f an increase in its 
150,000 to 


br ick 


Diamond Silk 
has filed 
‘apital stock 
to provid 
compat 
and it 1s 


will be 


$300,000, tor 


ine extensions. ys 


AS¢ pires next spring prob 


t a new building erected 


time 


Paterson, N. J. It is reported that 
lumbia Silk Mills, located in part 
Vard street mills, have purchased 
consisting of several 
the land. These 
the old Hamil & 
of the first firms mak 
aterson 


re property, 
ildings and 
S comprise 
nills, 


ing in } 


one 


\DELPHIA, Pa. A. B. Ziegler Co., 
turer of hat bands and silk nar- 
removed from 1420 
pe street to larger quarters in a two 
uilding, 1528 
rt, and. will 


row fabrics, has 


Gillingham 
stall 


street, 
idditional 


son, N. J. Harry Wolff, who 
orted last week as about to start 
ufacturing, is located in the Day 
Summer street. A new addition 
ade to this mill also 
| by Mr. Wolff and machinery 


at once 
w Mk The € 


new broad 


433 Straight 
14 
ce N.Y 
kville Silk 


Bing 


will be 


| 
o aserta Silk 
silk concern located 
making id 


bro 


street, 


looms 


It is understood that 
Mills Co., which 
New Ber 
w branch 
silks for 


has 
hamton and 


is now erecting 1 me 


he mills produce fancy 


ing trade 


PA ©. Hartman, of 
, manufacturer of silks, has 
Union Seminary at New 
hich was discontinued recently, 
planning for extensive 


\I DERLIN, 


the 


improve- 





nts to equip the structure for the 
nufacture of silk. It is planned to 
‘ommence the installation of new ma- 
“inery at an early date. Mr. Hartman 
* In 


cates previous mention of project. 


several 
of 


formerly controlled silk mills, 
but recently disposed the last 
these plants, the Herndon Spinning Co., 
to B. Edmund David. 


of 


Miscellaneous 
3oston, Mass. The London Spong 
ing Works, Inc., 373 
been incorporated 


Broadway, have 
do shrinking, 
sponging and refinishing of textiles ol 
all kinds. The capital stock totals $10,- 
000, composed of 100 common shares 
The incorporators are, president, 
J. Martis, treasurer, Ruth C. 
and Amos L. Taylor, clerk. 


MAss. 


last 
now 


to 


Peter 


*\V ORCESTER, 
Waste Cé4;. noted 
been incorporated, 
full running order 
operatives The 
Bracket street. 
concern are C 
C. Crawford, 
Brauer, agent 


The 
week having 
has its plant in 
and is employing 10 
plant 

The officers of this new 
S. Holden, H 
treasurer, Julius E 
and buyer. The company 


is located on 


president; 
and 


will manufacture and deal in cotton, 
woolen and worsted waste. 

St. Paut, MINN A wool cleaning 
plant involving an investment of ap 
proximately $200,000 may be established 
in St. Paul. <A special process origin 
ated in this city is being tried out with 
the aid the officials of the St. Paul 
Association, and if exhaustive tests 
prove its easibility co-operative st s 
will be taken to open a plant here. Carl 
Kaebier, 507 Bidwell street, the 
ventor ot the process. 

PAWTUCKET, R. ] Fire in the bleacl 
ing room of the Dunnell branch of the 
United States Finishing Co. necessitated 


the 


the 


calling of the city fire department 1 


scene on July 3. Employes assist 
in extinguishing the flames and the dam 
age will be small 
Conors, N. Y. The plant of the 
United Waste Co. at Remsen and Mo 
hawk streets is again in operation after 
being closed S¢ veral months as a result 
of a fire which greatly damaged thx 
building and equipment Repairs and 


improvements that have been in progress 


for some time are rapidly nearing 


com 
pletion and have reached a stage where 
they no longer interfere with the opera 
tion of the plant. The interior of the 
plant, which was almost completely 
wrecked by the fire, has been repaired 
and has also been completely fire 
proofed. It is understood that improve 
ments to the exterior of the building 
will be carried through and it is said 
that the work will soon be completed 
at a cost of about $15,000 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. The Southert 
Spindle & Flyer Co. are just completing 
a large addition to their present factory 
This addition will give them double the 
floor space they have had and will en 
able them to greatly increase their out 
put. They do general textile machinery 
overhauling and manufacture flyers and 
spindles for roving frames. They art 
the only concern in the South that 
makes flyer pressers, and are one of the 
few manufacturing steel rolls for roving 
and spinning frames. The business was 


established about 15 years W.H 


ago by 


Monty, who is still president and treas 
urer, and W. H. Hutchins, who remains 
vice-president and secretary 

Mount Hotty, N. C. The Americai 


Processing Co., recently organized with 
a capital of $500,000, is planning for the 
erection of a new mill to specialize in 
cotton yarn processing work. C. E 
Hutchinson is the manager and head of 
the new company. 
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You Want Quick Mcihes 


No matter how great the freight congestion 


Your Sfupments® 
will go through 


With greater promptness and dispatch—and 
without danger of loss or error—if they are 
boldly, plainly, legibly marked with stencils 
cut on 


Ze [DEA 


The Machine that Safe- 
guards your Shipments 


A 


AIK willl A 




















STENCIL 
w MACHINE / 


In these days of tremen- 
dous freight congestion 
when all shipments must 
be handled with a rush, it 
becomes all the mcre neces- 
sary for you to do away 
withtheantiquated system 
of hand-marking and install 
The Ideal Stencil Machine 
in your shipping room. 





The Ideal works swiftly—accurately— 
cuts paper stencils of your customers’ 
names and addresses in less than half 
a minute—each stencil marks any 
number of shipments—everyone 
alike—saving time, trouble 
and dollars, 


The Ideal stands foremost. The 
smooth, speedy cutting-action—the 
self starting paper carriage— visibility 
—accuracy~—easy operation—al! make 
the Ideal superior from every standpoint. 
Don’t apologize to your customers for delayed, lost, 
miscarried or misdirected shipments, Get the goods 
tothemontime. Stencil mark them so that errors 
are practically impossible. 
Our booklet on shipping efficiency, ““Saferuarding 
Your Shipments”, and sample stencils sent free. 


Write today for your stencils and copy of the booklet. 
Why not NOW ? 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 

22 IDEAL Block Belleville, 01. 
Salea Offices in the Principal Cities 
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FORD MOTOR 
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IDE AL STENCIL HAC H. co: 
-BELLEVILLE® ILL. 
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KEEP YOUR OIL CLEAN 


Dirty, Dusty, Contaminated O1l 
makes Machinery wear out soon, 
and means costly repairing. Oil 


leaking out of barrels, spilling over 


the floor, means WASTE and 
FIRE HAZARD. You can Meas 
ure it in, and Measure it out. 


CLEAN, SAFE 
ECONOMICAL 


handling of your oils and costly 
liquids—The Milwaukee way—can be 
be done cheaply and effectively with 
any of the THIRTY DIFFERENT 
Types of Outfits, you will find de 
scribed in our handsome colored 
catalog, which is yours for the ask 


ing—send for it today. 


MILWAUKEE TANK: WORKS 


151-201 BEECHER ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Add This String to WHEN to the style, fit and finish 


° of your garments, you add the fresh- 
your Business - Bow ness, variety and durability of 


American Woolen Company fabrics— 
You have a selling-proposition that will hold its own in any field! 


With more than 50 modern mills constantly creating new and novel patterns—we 
can aid you in lending to your line an added attractiveness that must inevitably influence 
easier and more profitable sales. 


American Woolen Company 


eee Wm Wood. President. 


American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





VUNUYATDALAAEEL TALE 


CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


HVVUVLUL LUAU UENO NATRONA AANA ecinacanensmncnnccnninesacai 





Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, 


The Best the Shuttle Can Do i : Damask and Blankets 


1 i 0 aid 1 0 i LN AQ 


(0 eee eee enn 


Le 


a 


iA 


Ha 


00 


Un 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, : 


: ‘eh Te ars li . > i cT.P Ae « _ i 

TERE the shuttles « Jooms in our great mills able to, speak, they BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse | 

/ uuld tell of the elegance oe style, richne rf ay and sup riority 3 
Lf raw materiais whl nter into the manufacture of Gold Me dal Uswoco é H Ml 1 DULHANN TUUTUULUATANEONEETEEUTNEETENUEOTLATENTENTEGEENU ENTER ENTE 
Fabrics. Our Government and our other « mers attest in the strong | AULUULJUUAULLULUUALLOUNUELELULUELOUOHLL UnetEQd.tg2nttUungsacaseecncensegaceneea naan ntganna ne UntAta 


o the merits of « 


unmenstates hy a J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Conmnission “Merchants 





y WoRSTED co. Ave. . Y., J. B. Kirkaldy, Selling Agt. 


Gen, ‘aatinas 157 Federal St., Bostcen, Mass. 


ID D.  GOF = & SONS) 1-23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue 

















: Pawtucket, R. I. : NEW YORK 

| Worsted 3 rysuuntill HETNNATTNNAT TONUTSETEALVEDTUTENELA TTA TTUENN EUAN 

| Dr — eae | 

: _— ; HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 

: Goods FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 

é HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 

Parker, Wilder & Co. THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 
Seiten neato 334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILL AGENTS _ _— . aRrer 
MUANLIFAE IEEE PNA uCED -PERSEVER. ANC E WORSTEI TED COMPANY 


oer FINE_PANCY WORSTEDS 


BARUCH WOLFF «a Co 


21515 FOURTH AVENUE-NEW YORK 





SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW ae 
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CASE OF WATCH YOUR 
STEP IN MEN’S WEAR 





Trad'ng Quiet and Restricted Under the 
Most Unusual Conditions Ever 
Known 
It is regarded in many quarters of 
the men’s wear trade as _ extremely 
doutful that forward business will be 
taken for the balance of the year, and 
it is regarded as equally unlikely that 
orders will be taken to any great ex- 
tent binding on deliveries in the first 


1919. With the market 
steadily moving into this state things 
are more than usually quiet. 

Several of the ordinarily busy selling 
[ year are at hand. Some 
are picking up a bit here and 


few months of 


weeks of the 


there, but to all intents and purposes 
everything that is touched is fondled 
gingerly. There is not much stirring 


even in low grade fabrics, some of the 
sellers in lines expecting they 
may have something to offer about the 
Idle of the month, but none appear- 
ng particularly sure of it. 

Some three-quarters fabrics are un- 
derstood to have passed through sellers’ 
hands within the past week, in the na 
ture of advance sales, at value. There 
a great deal of it, at all 


these 


has not- been 


reports, and in some places there are 
sample pieces waiting on which no 
prices can be gotten from the mills, 


and that is one thing that prevents for- 
mal openings. For another thing, many 
goods are awaiting completion in fin- 
ishing mills behind special productions 


which have the right of way. One 
seller sums it up: “There is no use 
filling the books with advance orders. 


One gets tired of explaining to buyers; 
and they are tired of listening.” 

: restriction of civilian produc- 
tion through labor losses and difficul- 
es in the supply of wool is clogging 
market seriously, when it is looked 
at by old standards, When regarded 
in the light of what is being accom- 
plished on the main business before 
the country at present, it is quite an- 
Never for a moment is 
there any intention to slight the oppor- 
tunities which come day by day. When 
I are here in the course of 
their casual or special trips, sellers, us- 


he 


other story 


the buvers 


ing discretion, are apt to take orders 
dependent upon their mill’s producing 
ibility and changes in production costs. 
COST ESTIMATES FAULTY 
Cost figuring, some sellers state, 
hanges so from day to day that it is 
very difficult to get a definite idea on 
what prices are to be on the forward 
season. While it is more or less likely 


that a fixed price on wools will stabilize 
hat end of the computation, the fluc- 
labor remains a most un- 
certain factor. Nearly everything tends 
o emphasize the need of moving with 
caution and circumspection. 

tempts to follow the prices placed 
ods that travel around the job- 
ine market result only in bewilderment. 





n of 


lhe search for a standard by which this 
matier could be regulated still goes on. 
It felt that a beginning only has 
heen made with this problem and it will 
take some time before repression ac- 
tu becomes effective. 


IRREGULAR DELIVERIES 


Crrent transactions in deliveries of 
hea: yweight goods present a few lit- 
tle lifficulties of their own to selling 
age ts who chance to have some pieces 











WOOL MANUFACTURES 


still coming through from civilian 
looms. Deliveries become so irregular 
in this period of change that when a 
consignment slides through it becomes 
a case of calling up buyers in their turn 
and summoning them to accept an al- 
lotment. Under this arrangement buy- 
ers are at least partially satisfied and 
judging from the alacrity with which 
they respond to the invitations they are 
not willing to let many chances slip by 
them. Now and then, however, a buyer 
displays much less eagerness than eco- 
nomic considerations under pre-war 
standards would presuppose. An occa- 
sional refusal of goods may occasion 
the seller some surprise, but as a mat 
ter of fact the continuous operation 
of the clothier appears less and less a 
matter of worriment to him as _ the 
prospect of going light for a time ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer. Accord- 
ing to certain well-posted factors in the 
trade retailers appear to be well-sup 
plied and will go light. 


CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION 


It seems hardly necessary to point out 
that the way is paved through the pres- 


sure of the War Industries Board to 
control future deliveries through their 
placement only in the hands of those 


who are known to serve in 
ally recognized way as distributors. The 
spirit of the times to discountenance 
profiteering in cloth and clothing finds a 
ready co-operation amongst sellers and 
buyers. At least that is the view of 
no small number of selling agents and 
similar factors in the trade. Men who 
stick closely to their desks at this time, 
and follow closely the developments 
of the day, have a belief that a great 
many more orders are to be placed by 
the most favored buyer for the balance 
of the year and that a rift in produc- 
tion for Government requirements will 


some gener 


not make its appearance for several 
months after the scheduled date 
that was much talked about at the 


time of the great spring drive on the 


industry. It is well understood that 
requirements to October 1 are well 
taken care of, and yet it is also felt 


that development of the original pro- 
ducing period argue for an extension 
through the balance of the year for the 
best interests of the uppermost aim of 
the day and the welfare of the sons of 
agents and manufacturers in the fight- 
ing lines and training camps. 

There is nothing new to report on de- 
signs and prices for lines coming out 
when the rift in production arrives. 
Open movement to reinforce the wool 
supply by drawing lines around the 
rag market and shoddy production rep- 
resents the trend in the one direction; 
in the other, selling agents and others 
are inclined to wait for further devel- 
opments of a price-fixing program by 
the textile administration. They 
require a nearer view of costs of pro- 
duction. While raw materials are 
ing held steady, there is hardly any 
telling what labor and transportation 
rates may be. They are hoping both 
will be much more stable when the 
time for a new lot of civilian cloth pro- 
duction actually arrives. 

The general disposition in the pri- 
mary market is to exercise the closest 
judgment in passing on goods as they 
arrive for distribution. The seller has 
gotten to the point where he proposes 
to have them in his hands before clos- 
ing a sale and the same disposition is 
now shown on down through the con- 
version factors of the trade. 


also 


be- 


TAILORS TO TRADE CAUTIOUS 

Tailors to the trade, it is learned, are 
not cutting up samples unless they 
have the goods on hand. They hold 
it is only inviting trouble in the pres- 
ent state of things if they do. Sellers 
understand that they need not send on 
samples unless they are prepared to 
guarantee 100 per cent. delivery, and 
until the wool is supplied there is little 
likelihood of that being done very ex- 
tensively. Some tailors to the trade re- 
port stocks in hand to enable them to 
support this policy for several months. 
They do not overlook opportunities of 
replacement of goods and are constant- 
ly in the market with this in view. 
While they do not have all they want, 
or all they would like to have, they 
are not overconcerned about running 
light for some months on the plan of 
knowing with certainty that for every 
order sent into them from their sam- 
ple books they will produce the gar 
ment. In the last analysis, therefore, 
current and future business depends 
most of all upon the conjunction of 
available machinery with the release of 
wool for civilian purposes. 

Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

The Regional 
for the New 
dustrial zone 


Industrial Commission 
York metropolitan in 
held its first 
Monday to classify and _ coordinate 
productive plants. The clothing in 
dustry is represented by William Gold 
man, president of Goldman & 
Co. 

An instance of a buyer returning a 
lighter weight cloth than he ordered 
came to light in the men’s wear market 
this week. The seller thought he was 
the clothier a favor in sliding 
through goods when it came to hand 
and there is some surprise that in the 
present tight situation in the 
market that the possessor did not keep 
fabric. 

In fact, market factors begin to be 
lieve that as the goods market turns 
over to what some call a spot basis and 
others term a return to first principles 
the speculative buyer will find himself 
in a decided pinch. It is said generally 
that the retailer has a pretty fair sup 


meeting 


Cohe n, 


doing 


goods 


his 


ply of cloth, and the same _ factors 
who watch the slow turning of the 
market estimate that clothes makers 
and clothes wearers will be in such a 


close understanding by the time winter 
breezes blow demand and_ price 
limits that high level hold-outs will be 
left mostly with their goods and their 
shattered dreams 


on 


Free Insurance 


Six woolen mills in Rockville, Conn., 
have inaugurated a free insurance sys- 
tem for the operatives who have been 
employed in their mills for over three 
There is no cost to the em- 

no medical examination is 
In case of permanent or total 


months 
ploye and 
required. 


disability before the age of 60, the 
amount of the insurance will be dis 
tributed over a period of years The 


amount of insurance allowed members 
of the families of persons employed in 
the mills varies from $500 to $1,000 
The system was put into effect July 1 
by the James J. Regan Manufacturing 
Co., The Hockanum Co., Springville 
Manufacturing Co., New England Co., 
Minterburn Mills Co., and the Rock 
Manufacturing Co. 


DRESS GOODS QUIET; 
LITTLE CHANGE NOTED 

More Stability Cotaidesed in the Situa- 
tion by Checks on Speculation and 


Profiteering 
Little change is noted in the dress 
goods situation this week, although 


of a settled feeling 
inclinations are under 
through the 
leading organizations wiih 
the Government ! 


there 
that speculative 


appears mort 


going effective checks co 
operation ot 
in this direction. ‘The 
market is quiet, and advantage is being 
taken of a lull by a 
agents to for what is comine 
later on. Notwithstanding that there is 
not a great deal of reliable information 


number of selling 


prepare 


available, man’s good 
as another's 
On one point 
that is, “ Never 
like this.” Yet is a lessening dis 
position to stop to puzzle the way out: 


the old 


overb« al l, 


one guess 18S as 
all in the market agree 
was there a 


there 


situation 


more of an inclination to throw 
standards of 
take with the new 
Many believe that the way is sufficiently 
pointed out and that the main considera 
tion is to struggle the 
incident and settle down to 
brass tacks on values and supplies 


merchandising 


on and carry on 


out of confusion 


to change 
lew 
sellers are inclined to enter into de tails, 
and yet 


there is a amount of 


from day 


1 certain 

progress made on schedules 
to day, according to the best 
tainable. 


lights ob 


ADVANCE BI SMALI 

There is indication that not 
much quiet advance business is being 
booked. The impression is abroad that 
it is a much better position for the selle1 


SINESS 
every 


not to have his books loaded with orders 
either at prices that might invite cancel 
The ordinary 
considerations of price might be adjust 
able 
abnormal situation wherein delivery can 
not be assured for 


lations, or even at value 


under usual conditions, but in an 
reasons that are not 
under his control the buyer is regarding 
his own position too strongly to tie him- 
self up to an uncertainty 

\ number of stocks of corporation 
being gotten 
in shape for distribution, although it 1 
not certain that they are to be availabl 
immediately. The the 
next members of the 
Goods Buyers’ Association for their an 
nual convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
has made something of a stir in 
line, more through the 
past than any regard 
for the advantage of the present. Cla 
lin’s report something of a stock in cor 
poration that may be put out 
later, with additions counted on but net 
delivered. 


goods, it is reported, are 


coming to city 


week of Dress 


this 
remembrance of 
with 


years great 


goods 
may be 
put out later at a fair price and with no 
particular plans of procedure should th 


These, it is stated, 


time come when they are all gone and 
there might be such a situation as th 
impossibility of replacements. Consid- 
erable optimism is expressed for success 
in seeing the next spring season 
through by the conservation of present 


stocks and possible periodic productions, 
and it is freely stated in this connection 
that the real pinch would come in 1919 
and 1920, unless there is a co-operativ 
arrangement on dress goods fabrics. It 
is certain that what is on-hand will so 
out to the consumer, then it may be a 
few cloths and 
let the public take what they is the 
opinion in this well-known dress goods 
department. 


case of standardizing a 


get, 
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The mill equipped with Diamond- Fibre 
Roving Cans, Doffing Cars, Trucks, Boxes, 
Baskets, Barrels, etc., is equipped for service. 
Not only on account of the toughness and wear resisting qualities of 
Diamond Fibre, which forms the basic material for these receptacles, do we 


claim superiority, but there are various points of exclusive merit in finish 
and workmanship. 


The interior surfaces of all our receptacles are smooth. Our Roving Cans 


are of true diameter—they revolve uniformly. The top edges of baskets, 
boxes and trucks are metal bound to insure absolute smoothness. The bot- 


toms of Barrels and Roving Cans are of hard wood, insuring durability. 


Phe colors of Diamond Fibre receptacles are solid standard colors 
incorporated in the fibre—not merely surface painted; consequently they 
do not chip, nick or rub off, but remain sightly throughout any use. All of 
these things are considerations when you purchase. You 
not only want the best fibre but you want the most 
durable workmanship and finishes. 







\ Mark 
of Quality — 


A Sign 


of Service 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


3ridgeport, Pa. (Near Philadelphia) 
Offices in principal cities 


anit” 


= = 
- Vulcanized Fibre Warehouse Cars — 
= Body extra thick Keystone Fibre, Top Moulding, Steel 
= Clad, Hardwood Center and Bottom Bands, Center 

Bands and Moulding reinforced at corners with heavy 

pressed steel punchings. 

Heavy Independent Fibre Angles, one inch seasoned 

White Pine Bottom, with inch Yellow Pine Wheel 
= Battens. 
S Self-oiling Patented Wheels and Casters. 
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Showing Bottom Construction 


KEYSTONE FIBRE CoO. 


WOMAN UST 


INNaNeTO NNT 


YORKLYN DELAWARE 
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Write for Catalog “D” 
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'W. T. LANE & BROTHER, \Ifrs., Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 
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LANE go 
yed 
CANVAS BASKETS ot 
BOXES and TRUCKS J 
LOOE 
Accepted by American Mills as 
Clevela: 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT fe 


Write for Catalog 


Heat your singe- 
ing plates with 
city gas at one- 
half to two- 
thirds cost of 
fuel oil 







THE KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM 


is making these economies, saving the plates 
by reducing oxidation 95%, providing abso- 
lute temperature control, noiseless operation, 
improved working conditions. 
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[anufacturers of plain and 


incy serges, skein dyes, 
igoureux, and fancy piece 
yed fabrics for ladies’ and 
entlemen’s wear; uniform 
loths a Also 
vorsted yarns for weaving 


nd knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH ! 


specialty. 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 


Vice-President and Gen'l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 
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7 THIBETS 

om 7 UNIFORM CLOTHS 
- BROADCLOTHS . 
h WORSTEDS 
" CASSIMERES 


& CHEVIOTS ¥& 





ESTABLISHED 1857 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Our fabrics are well known to 
the trade as the standards in their 
class — The Talbot Mills trade- 
mark is recognized as an assur- 
ance of quality which is never 


lowered. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York and Boston 





"™" TEASELS 


JACOB N. CHESTER 
e Broad Street New York 
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‘HE CRAWFORD PRESS 


team Plate Presses—Baling Presses 

‘he First in 1865—The First Today 
NASHUA STEAM PRESS 
AND BOILER WORKS 


Nashua, New Hampshire 
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While there is some impression that jtusuumumuuuugramwamuspumaumga nena 
there may be a showing of goods som .+ A 
time in August, the tendency is to an Ethan llen 
ticipate no large volume of business fo 25 Madison Avenue 
the balance of 1918. Cloak and sui: , 
manufacturers, in turn, are favorable New York 
a delay in their spring showings until WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 
September or later, and while there may [% NOGESLNETET ETT TMNT ETT TTT UCT TY SCE ESE TPP SOS TT 
be something of the virtue of necessity y fA 00 A 
about this attitude, it is all in the nature & » ’ gf 
a ae is ok a eS Metcalf Brothers & Company c 
OT Taliing In tii the main consiade 3 
1 j 5 y ‘a = ‘ y 
tions of the day : Wanskuck Company F 
While the estions of Stvle < 1d clot 3 _ rT x T ‘ B 
ee eee ee EVERETT BUILDING b 
ance by conditions in the raw stocks, 3 Northeast Corner of Union Square NEW YORK | 
labor and other operating complements, : ree TET eaecemmnennnnnN 
few selle rs have the temerity to put out FOU ARd LEMAR ALA LMMMLIDAL 2040S AYALA 
i set of prices. Many believe that th 
eee DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
administration, will settle this matte e e 
or at least go a long way toward doing ry 00 Ss ommission erc ants 
om Fe NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO d 
aiues, it considered, are bound to : 
be at i hi ] er le vel ec: oe * lt al EVLA ITTV LUTUN NASHEED ETN EHT | TNA TN ATTN TNT TNTT ATEN SENET TUTUNTUVLEVTVUNTTONONNENTTY UEVUSTOTLADENSVURTTOOOOTEOYOOUOOOEOYUCCETYYUTONYCOTY EVEN CTT CT COLORLESS 
) al < 2her;r S¢ e values 
in worsted yarns are — xh and the sup E 
ply, if not temporarily cut off, is at t! W. H. DI V AL & CO. : 
best grudging. So in the worsted divi a 
iia it os be callie i 1 atee is t COMMERCIAL BANKING 3 
be expect d. While figures are at pres FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 5 
ent largely a matter of guess, there are 225 Fourth roids a YORK 
developments tending to give them CRT 








Drann ONTITU r n 
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W. Sepnatinnrcs: Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 


such for instance 
a program of proposed taxes just 
nounced this week 


would mak« 


basis of settlement, as 
an- 
at Washington which 
levies on lux 





War revenue 


uries, and, amongst high cost necessaries, 4 ; 
cloth and articles of wearing sdiauuel Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
his is an instrument in the restraizt Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 


of demand of which little use has been 


00U A CTTOU ETO TENY CEO RRCPPRAD AD CVE CDE TTT TET 

















made so far, and a curb from which far-  gronmemsnsmemmmmmnen: wg é 

reaching results may be expected if put 3 : 

— ‘Dunn Worsted Mills! T 
Values in luster goods are reaching : ’ O RONE 

for a higher level, but, in similar fash WOONSOCKET, R. L. 3 

ion, are aiming for a more stable posi F eee 

tion. For instance, the raw stock which i Fancv wanmae 3 FAN( Y 

forms the chief component parts of & o 

luster goods is higher than in previous 3 

years, and so the only modification pos- ace 

sible is an advance Again, cotton 

high and goods in which cotton is em 

ployed extensively will also offer no AND 

other alternative in modification 

values other than an advance on the list P ] E C E DY E. S 
Yet the strong point, as market ol : innx rome 

servers see it this week, is that there i e ; MILLS AT 

a steady procession towards a new and Pp C D : MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 

we level from whatever angle of ie e yes 

costs it be approached Wil le m ht , . 

Or a ee ee ee ae BATTEY, TRULL & CO. New York Office and Salesrooms 

) cette O Sa values ere set ng up 

ward than to say they are settling dow1 Selling Agents 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. EB 

the greatest item of satisfaction is that . New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. é 

they are settling somewhere 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 


It is 












doubtful whether — the lress E 
ds market has ever been so con 66 99 E 
plicated as at present : 
On the whole it 1s a situation so E E 
entirely without precedent that some § 
of the best-informed factors have § 
frankly said that they cannot faintly Z 
suggest what the ultimate outcome may §& 
be 2 E 
It is al 1 Q E 
t is almost necessary to turn a deaf E 
car to the cloak trade clamoring fot WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. : 
goods. The authorities say there are = 
sufficient stocks of fabrics to tide over NORWICH, CONN. EB 
until next year, and are rapping on the E 
. : : E 
knuckles of jobbing interests holding E 
tight to them While lacking in com- ° . > F 
; jremguscgeced ite Ww h W ni 
pleteness and satisfaction, just saying You can in Ww it inchester E 
there is cloth enough, is the current 
answer to the operator’s plea that they E 
i b “OmMmpe e¢ v0 ut of business : 
will compelled to go out of usin SLAAUTINADGLALUATUOLD aE mmnti 
unless they can secure merchandis IMAI Lg {LLU LLALSLLALAAQLQ2ENLU0NEUACUEUUOLAEUULS LAU UaneUuaaseUeenAEE Mung. ccnue ste 
MW ith spinners ré fusing to do any 3 E 
thing except for war purposes, the § E 
nding of a lot of 2-50 the stock 3 E 
room that will yield 100 pieces of serge 2 For Wool, Worsted, Flax, Jute and Silk—Repairs and Supplies E 
cels almost like finding « gold mine, © THE AMERICAN GILL SCREW CO. | 
-@ » who had th = : 
a mill representative who had the ex 3 Eudora and Poe Streets Providence, Rhode Island = 
perience reports. Saurenvansaesevanestacecvenecnree aceasta ninneatsem ae pOTTMgenaornrveeuaserenerenens eraser cersc enero seepnnseneeeerneveaTeeeec eT mi 
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HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR 


will give you 


Higher Quality 
Merchandise 


Greater 
P roduction 


Lower Cost 





Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
New York 


366 Broadway 


= Hamilton, Ont. 
= 5 Sun Life Bldg. 
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WE CAN SHOW YOU 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Charlotte 





1006 Realty Bldg. 
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July 12, 193 
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KNIT GOODS 
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GO\ ERNMENT HOSIERY 
ORDERS UNCERTAIN 


Selling Agents Uncertain as to Their 
Status as Middlemen—Jobbers Un- 
comfortably Situated 
H ry buyers seem to be able to se- 
cure a larger proportion of their needs 
than is the case in underwear. Present 
oper ns on the part of the Govern- 
ment are not excessive and there is no 
telling when the demand will show an 
incre: There are all sorts of reports 
as to the probability of renewed Gov 
ernmerit business, but none of them 
has that positiveness about it which 


would indicate actual knowledge of com- 
ing events. It is generally believed, 
however, that operations will be more 
liberal on wool stocks than on cotton 
when they begin to make their appear- 
ance. This not mean, however 
that there is any surplus of stocks in the 


does 


primary market which is denuded of 
popular styles. There is the same hesi- 
tancy on the part of sellers to name 
quotations for the future as in other 


parts of the knit goods market, for they 
have on which to calculate 
manufacturers’ yarn costs, even though 
they may feel reasonably certain of abil- 
apportion a fair part of their 
to their civilian trade. Hosiery 
yarns are so indefinite, both as to price 
and delivery, that little is known about 
the possibilities of the future, nor will 
such knowledge be available until the 
n of price is more definitely de- 
termined, 
He siery 


ried 


basis 


no 


ity to 


west 
que 


selling agents still wor 
about their probable future stand- 
g as a non-essential factor in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise, particularly 
Government No. official pro- 
nouncement has been forthcoming other 


are 





goods. 


than the statement emanating from 
Washington that manufacturers are re- 
quired to do business direct with the 
Government as far as possible. While 


agents feel that they are an essential 
factor in the distribution of merchan- 
dise and will continue to be recognized 
as such, there is a feeling of apprehen- 
sion as to just what the ruling may be 
to their relation te manufacturers 
cir product in the future. There 
sno doubt that a good deal of Govern- 


and t 





ment business has been taken on which 
selling agents have not received their 
commission. While in instances there 
has n submission to this method of 
Operation, in others it has been re- 
garde as manifestly unfair that the 
represcntative of the manufacturer 
should be eliminated and his commis- 
sion excluded from the transaction. It 
is argued that while at the present time 
m cturers are able to market their 
Product without the assistance of the 

lit gent, there is coming a day 





lling organizations will be mat- 


ters prime importance to the manu- 
Tact who expects to accomplish a 
Satistactory distribution of his product. 


‘OSSIBLE JOBBING CHANGES 
i tatus of the jobber in view of 


+} ; ¢ . 

th¢ delivery of contracts is another 
factor that is receiving earnest consid- 
erat With many of his salesmen on 


@ commission basis, their profits will be 
rtailed if it is found impossible 
m delivery of the orders they have 


Plac ind may bring about a wide- 
Spre alteration of jobbing methods 
Whic!, may be almost revolutionary in 
char r. If the jobbing salesman on 





a commission basis finds that his living 
is materially curtailed by the failure of 
the house to secure merchandise on 
order, it will be only natural for him to 
demand a more stable basis of remu- 
neration and he may insist upon a stipu- 
lated salary in the future. 
one of the minor details that enter into 
a most complicated situation for which 
there is a lack of precedent and inabil 
ity to secure a basis of operations 


This is only 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
There seems to be more uncertainty 
as to what the Government will want in 
the way of hosiery in the future than on 


almost any other class of knit goods 
merchandise. 
There are reports that an immense 


amount of woolen stockings will be 
wanted, but what this means no one is 
willing to predict. The product of wool 
hosiery, for civilian 
would seem to be exceedingly limited 


however, uses 

The proposal to place a tax on ho 
siery costing more than 35c. a pair would 
seem to be likely to embrace the ma- 
jority of goods sold over the counter, 
according to present conditions 

Selling agents are writing some pretty 
strong letters to manufacturers who are 
suggesting that they can do business di 
rect. They point to the need of selling 
organizations after the war as being the 
most important factor in manufacturers’ 
operations 

That th 
silk will be declared a non-essential in 
dustry is not generally credited, and it is 
believed Federal authorities will 
their permission to continue its produc- 
tion on account of its availability as a 
substitute for other abnormally high 
priced merchandise. 


manufacture of artificial 


give 


LITTLE SWEATER YARN 


Neither Woolen Nor Worsted 
for Machines 


\ lack of both worsted 
yarn is handicapping sweater mills in 
making their usual product These 
manufacturers claim that much of this 
yarn is being used in the manufacture 
of knitted puttees for the Government, 
which naturally have priority. Endeav- 


Available 


woolen and 


ors to secure orders on puttees, how 
ever, by those mills that have not as 
yet received them are met with the 


response that sufficient orders have al- 

ady been placed to take care of thes¢ 
for 1919. There is a feeling, however, 
that while such orders may have been 
awarded to legging manufacturers and 
the like, the latter have had difficulty in 
ybtaining the cloth from _ knit ; 
iills, and that it will be necessary to 
requisition the product of a good many 
more plants before the requisite amount 
is secured by the Government. 

There seems little hope that sweaters 
will form a part of the army equip- 
ment, and it is predicted in certain 
quarters that on account of the neces- 
for woolen and worsted yarn in 
ther directions, manufacturers of such 
lines may be prohibited from making 
‘ese garments for the civilian trad 
next year. This, however, is only an 
indefinite rumor and cannot be substan 
tiated by anything that already 
taken place. The yarn situation, how- 
ever, may so change that it may be pos- 
sible to operate sweater mills without 
depriving the Government of any sup- 
plies necessary for army or navy 
equipment. 


20K ds 


sity 


has 





LITTLE UNDERWEAR 
TO OFFER BUYERS 


Priority of Government Orders Factor 
in Distributing Market Conditions 
—Yarn Uncertainty 
Other things than the regular con 


duct of business are occupying the minds 
of underwear selling agents these days 
(here is little prospect of booking 
orders when there is practically noth 
ing to sell. If the manufacturer notifies 
his agent that he has a certain amount 
of merchandise which may be offered, 
all the latter has to do is to send a few 
telegrams—the the bette 
the goods are snapped up no matter 
what the price. And of these 
prices that are quoted on stock goods, 
available for immediate or nearby de 
livery, are staggering when compared 


fewer and 


certain 


with pre-war figures. The question of 
price, however, does not seem to play 
much of a role in the consideration of 
the jobber. What he is interested in 
is delivery and he is willing to submit 
to almost anything that the agent quotes 
him 

TOBBING 


BUYERS HERI 


\ good many buyers are in the market 
but their trips have not been very fruit 


ful of success. They have been unable 
to gain information as to the future, 
either as to prices or as to the goods 
they will get. Agents are afraid to 
quote as they do not know the pric 
they will have to pay for yarn or the 
amount of their product that will be 


taken by the Government. Consequently, 


they are not making ai statements 
about the future and find themselves in 
a very uncomfortable position when 
urged by the buyer to give him some 


definite basis on which he may calculate 


for the future. The majority of buyers 


who are here are spending most of 
their time in an endeavor to get some 
satisfactory settlement on back orders 


far behindhand in delivery and 
for which they stand in urgent need 


that are 


In this, however, they do not meet with 
very much encouragement and are being 
told that selling can 
promise them nothing and that they will 
have to await further developments 
MANUFACTURER'S SITUATION COMPLEX 


generally agents 


something 


Until more definite is 
known with regard to yarn prices, 
manufacturers are at their wits’ end 


regarding a basis for figuring on their 
product. They unwilling to make 
purchases of yarn without the provision 
inserted that prices are subject to re- 
vision. This the spinner is unwilling to 
grant in the majority of instances and 
consequently there is a deadlock. Deal- 
ers in yarns report inquiries from knit 
ters always subject to revision but claim 
they are unable to persuade the spinner 
to grant such terms. The reported 
provision that when prices are event- 
ually fixed on yarns they will be retro- 
active for an indefinite period and that 
there will be no provision for higher 
price on the better quality 
against the ordinary run of the mill are 
all matters that tend to increase the 
chaotic situation and to lessen the possi- 
bility of determining upon the cost of 
production 
GOVERNMENT PRIORITY DECISION 

The matter of priority of Government 
orders has been given a twist by a 
decision printed elsewhere in these 
columns which seemingly permits the 


are 


any 


varn as 


cancellation of civilian business and the 


acceptance of Government orders with 


out any relation to the business that 1s 
already on the books of the manufac 
turer Jobbers claim that this permis 


uncomtort 
manutac 


sion places them in a most 
and 


able gives the 


position 


turer an opportunity to escape from low 


rders, although admitting that 


priced Oo! ih 
it 1s the 
ment to allow 
It is evident 


are placed on a 


not intentio1 ot (,2overn 


the 
ccadure 


t pre 
1 


Government orders 


this cours 


that 


l f a profit on to 


MASIS O 


dav’s market for yarn which would en 


able the manufacturer after he had 
bought his raw material at ruling quota 
tions, to make up these orders and aiter 
they are completed to return to civilan 
business, using any low-priced yarn 
that he may have to complete the con 
tracts that he mav have on his books 
from his ordinary trade. Sellers claim, 
however, that there is nothing to pre 
vent the manufacturer from @ the 
low-priced yarn on Government orders, 
thus securing a larger margin of profit 
than was originally intended and then 
the civilian customer can be told that 
the mill’s product is commandeered by 
the Government It is an unpleasant 
condition and one that will take time to 
clarifv. Even with the best intent, with 
1 continuation of wa ‘ deliveries 
on civilian « tracts mav be delaved 
long that their i ] ilit to el 
will he ible 
Underwear Trade Notes 
\s indicative of the acute situati 

the knit goods market, a selling age! 
for an underwear mill stated this week 


he had received word from his principal 


that he could offer 150 cases. He wrot 
three telegrams and had answet iim 
diately taking the entire quantit he 


price was $11.50 against $4.50 before th 


war. 

Naturally the decision by a New York 
state judge on the priority of Govern 
ment orders occupied the minds of the 
majority of the trade. It was admitted 
if this decision stands it is likely t 
create additional friction among selling 


agents and manufacturers \gents com 


plain that on a good many orders deliv 


ery of which was due prior to our e1 
trance into the war, manufacturers plead 
Government business as an excuse [01 
non-delivery, which these agents arg 
is manifestly unfair. Prices offered by 


the Government are 
ket and cheap 
posed to enter into 


on the present ma! 


varn 1S not sup 


the 


basis 
production Oy 
these orders 

Until the 
clarified knitters 
can quote for future delivery. The 


varn situation is somewhat 


do not see how the 
re 
no basis of cost, especially if they can 
not run their plants to capacity on ac 
count of labor shortage 
Nainsook underwear 
are delivering a part of their product 
the Government, which is creating a 
shortage in this division of the 


manutacturers 


market 
as well as in others, 
Buyers inquiring about balbriggans 
for the not 
much encouragement from sellers, who 
anything and are pre 
this 


coming season do recelv: 
cannot promis¢ 
dicting that civilian 
class of merchandise will be nil 

The advantage to the consumer in thi 
fixing of not appear very 
plain in the knit goods section The 
question as to what the jobber is going 
to do with his high-priced purchases is 
one worthy of consideration 


business on 


prices does 
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Four Color Striper 


This machine is a big producer as the 18° and 
larger sizes are equipped with eight or more feeds. 


Sliding sinkers measure the yarn before the stitch is drawn 
insuring stitches of uniform length and smooth fabric. 


New measuring device operated from the take-up 
rolls. “This does away with the long chains. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
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y 13, 1918 
POWER PLANT SAVING 


Program to Be Worked Out by Fuel 
4 dministrator 

Si:te Administrative Engineers of 

the \’nited States Fuel Administration 

hel conference in Washington on 


June 28 and 29, discussing the plan of 
organization in connection with conser- 
yation of fuel in power plants through- 
United States. 


out the The engineers 
appointed to date are: 

Thomas R. Brown, Pittsburgh, for 
western half of Pennsylvania; formerly 
special engineer of Westinghouse Air 
35: & Za, 

George R. Henderson, Philadelphia, 

istern half of Pennsylvania; for- 
merly consulting engineer of Baldwin 


Locomotive Works. 

Edward N. Trump, New York City, 
for State of New York; vice-president 
of Solvay Process Company. 


W. R. C. Corson, Hartford, for New 
England; secretary, Hartford Steam 
Boiler Insurance Co. 

Charles A. Cahill, Milwaukee, for 
Wisconsin. 


Others at the conference were: M. S. 
Hopkins, Columbus, Ohio; O. P. Hood, 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh; Prof. L. 
P. Breckenridge, Yale University; H. 
H. Stoek, University of Illinois 

The national program will extend into 
all states east of the Mississippi, and in- 
clude Louisiana, Missouri and Minne- 
sota. An administrative enginegr will 
be appointed for each of the states in 
the area mentioned. 

[his plan is the result of conferences 

ith the Federal Administrators and 
their committees for the group of 

tes which together consume about 70 
per cent. of all coal used in the United 

, exclusive of railroads. The plan 

as received the endorsement of all of 
se states, as well as approval by the 
ted States Bureau of Mines and the 
Committee of Consulting Engineers on 
Conservation and Publicity, which rep- 
resents the Engineering Council of the 

National Engineering Societies. 

e slogan of the campaign is “ Max- 
imum production with minimum waste.” 
The- object is to operate all industries 

full capacity, but to make every 
nd of fuel perform maximum serv- 


In laying the foundations for the or- 
ganization it has been anticipated that 
this work should become a permanent 
service of the Government. 
Ten to 20 per cent. that is, from 
wenty-five to fifty million tons of coal 
per year, can be saved by correct opera- 
tion of steam power plants, using their 

esent equipment, and without instal- 
lation of new apparatus. 

[t is considered most important that 
all existing fuel conservation commit- 
tees, committees of Chambers of Com- 
merce and National Defense, Manu- 
tacturers’ Associations and other bodies 
be continued in full force, and that the 
m peration of such organizations be 
obtained. 


¢ 


[he administrative engineer in each 
state will work under the supervision 
e present Federal Administrator. 


N parate or new organization is con- 
emplated, but sufficient addition to the 
ng force in each state will be made 
ure efficient execution of the new 
yn. 

National plan comprises certain 


mentals, as follows: 


ersonal inspection of every power 
in the country. 
<. Classification and rating of every 
plant, based upon the thorough 
ness with which owner of said plant 
niorms to recommendations 
3. Responsibility of rating the plants 


will fall upon the Adminis etek “En. 
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gineer in each state; the rating to be 
based upon reports of inspectors, who 
will not express opinions, but will col- 


lect definite information. The State 
Fuel Administrator in his judgment 
may entirely or partially shut off the 


supply of coal to any needlessly waste- 
ful plant in his territory. 

4. Inspectors are to be 
from one or more of the 
sources : 


furnished 
following 


A. Inspectors of the steam boiler 
insurance companies. 

B. State factory inspectors. 

C. Engineering students from_ tech- 
nical colleges. 

D. Volunteers and others. 

The ratings will be based upon re- 
corded answers to questions, each of 


which will be given a value depending 
upon its relative importance to the other 
questions. Depending upon the ef- 
ficiency of methods in use in any plant, 
it may be rated in Class 1, 2, 3 or 4. 

The Administrative Engineer in each 
state will have supervision of electrical 
and mechanical problems connected 
with fuel conservation activities con- 
templated under this plan. 

The ratings will be based upon exist- 
ing equipment. The difficulty, delay 
and expense involved in the installation 
at this time of improved power equip- 
ment is fully recognized; but experience 
has proved that 10 to 20 per cent. of 
fuel now used in power plants can be 
saved by improvements in 
alone. 

In advance of the first inspection a 
questionnaire is being sent to 
power plant in each district, 
tice to the 
days, 


operation 


every 
with no 
owner that within, say sixty 
his plant will be inspected per 


sonally, and the questionnaire will be 
checked up by the inspector upon his 
visit. This action will give a reason 


able time to any plant owner to improve 
the operation of his plant and conform 
to recommendations before his plant is 
actually rated. Thus, when the in 
spector calls for the purpose of obtain 
ing and checking up the information 
form, the plant much 
higher rating than would have been the 
case if no time were allowed between 
the sending and collecting of the 
tionnaire. 

It is recommended that a board of 
competent engineers be attached to the 
conservation committee in each state; 
also a corps of lecturers to arouse pub 
lic interest and disseminate engineering 
information. 

The Fuel Administration has pre- 
pared a fifty-minute film of moving 
pictures showing good and bad opera- 
tion in the steam boiler plant, methods 
of testing boilers, etc. These pictures 
will be available to each state. in connec- 
tion with its educational propaganda. 

The Administration is also preparing 
a series of official bulletins on engineer- 
ing phases of steam and fuel economics. 
Some of these are now ready for print- 


may receive a 


ques 


ing. They will include: 
1. Boiler and Furnace Testing. 
2. Flue Gas Analysis. 
3. Saving Steam in Heating Systems. 
4. Boiler Room Accounting Systems. 
5. Saving Steam and Fuel in Indus- 


trial Plants. 


6. Burning Fine Sizes of Anthracite. 
7. Boiler Water Treatment. 
8. Oil Burning 


9. Stoker Operation. 


In addition to this service a list has 
been prepared in Washington of com 
petent engineers for each state and is 
ivailable for use of each local admin 
istration. As the work develops, still 
further constructive assistance 1s con 
templated for helping owners to bring 
their plants up to a high plane of eco 
nomic operation. 
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Knitted and Woven 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


RUAN LENA 
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SHELL 
MACHINES 


FINISHING 





ALL 


H. ARTFORD, e }ONN 
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‘ even L. Scott & Co., Providence, R. I. 
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H. SPERBER & SON 


“The Service House” 
MANUFACTURERS 
BIAS AND STRAIGHT BINDINGS 
26-28 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, 


such as 


Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 


French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 


Changers, Automatic Stop-motions 
suilt in all sizes, 
work. 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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Fabrics 


The Recognized Standard 


for all classes of rib 
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THE UNION 


BUTTON SEWING MACHINE 


Sews size two or four hole 


button, 
securely. 


any 
attaching same neatly and 


Write for list of users 


UNION BUTTON SEWING CO 


DEPARTMENT 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Avenue 
394 Atlantic Avenue 


CLOTH SLITTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 
SEWED TAPES 


| BINDINGS FOR 


ri solid poe Premee Attention 
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NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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KNIT UNDERWEAR TRADE 
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ALUM Bs 


ella 





BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


; ft 
Sc itnaen 


All Styles , % All Gauges 


f \ 
sf “A 


SIMPLICITY— SPEED— PRODUCTION —QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Office: Room 601 Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Tr»st Company 
Building, 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUTE SUPPLIES IN 
SMALL COMPASS 


More American Yarns Used—Prices Still 
Soaring—Ireland’s Share of Produc- 
tion Increasing 


DunpbeE, June 17—It is now the 
time ol the yeal when stocks are 
taken in the jute industry The 
shortage of supplies and the desire to 
enforce a conservation of them, whicl 


will tide over the present strain du 


11C 


to that shortage, has forced Dunde¢ 
jute manufacturers to close down their 
works for a period of ten days. Of 
course, jute is not grown on this side 
of the Atlantic any more than cotton 
is. The natural habitat of the plant 
from which the fiber is obtained is in 
the East generally, but grown in great 
est abundance in India. While it is 
grown there, its exportation just now 
is not, by any means, free. Freight 
has increased enormously The subma 
rine perils, and the risks of cargoes 
being lost through collisions, due to 
steamers being permitted to obscure 
their lights, have made the tonnage 
available very restricted. But happily 
the Government took over the control 
of jute, or otherwise most of the mills 
would have been obliged to have closed 
down many months ago. 


5 
INDIA’S INCREASING INDUSTRY 

Of late years the manufacture of jute 
fabrics in India has increased greatly, 
so that as regards the future the con 
sumption of the fiber there must play 
a very important part in influencing 
the possibility of supplies reaching 
the British Isles. As it is, while 
jute purchases are made now in 
the Calcutta market, and importation 
does not take place immediately subse- 
quent, the question of ocean transpor- 
tation must be the greatest problem. 

Prior to the end of February last, 
nearly 6% million bales of jute were 
recorded as comprising the 
production, as against well over 7 mil- 
lion bales up to the corresponding date 
a year ago. However, as showing the 
tremendous importance of India’s home 
jute manufacture, only something 
around one million bales were exported, 
while the greatest bulk of the big sur 
plus was consumed by India mills. 

\s regards the entry of jute into the 
United Kingdom, it is rather remarkable 
that this is confined to probably just two 
chief ports—Dundee and London—and 
it is in these markets that the Irish 
supplies must be bought. Ireland is be- 
coming every year more and more 
interested in jute. Naturally when the 
further costs, due to transhipment from 
Dundee and London, are added to the 
prime costs of the jute intended for 
Ireland the Irish manufacturer does 
not find himself too happily placed. 
Still it is to his credit that the head- 
way made in jute has been achieved 
against such handicaps. 


season’s 


THE TOTAL JUTE CROP 
Reverting to the jute crop as a whole, 

it would seem that though the Govern- 
ment’s forecast of the Indian growth 
for the entire season was estimated at 
8,904,364 bales, there is much likelihood 
that this figure will be reached. At any 
rate, for the first nine months the ac- 
tual production has been 7,151,000 bales, 
which leaves about 1,750,000 bales to 
be still accounted for. Certainly the 
Indian mills productivity is increasing 
very rapidly. Thus, while only 4,620,000 
bales were retained for the nine months 
of 1915-1916, for the similar period last 
season the amount was 4,719,000, and 
for this year as much as 5,097,000 bales. 

UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS 

The entire imports from all sources 
into the United Kingdom are equally 
of importance. Compared with 397,000 








TEXTILE 


tons in 1915 the total imports for 1917 
were only 110,000 tons. We might de- 
duce that as compared with pre-war 
times our jute imports are only one 
fourth. But nevertheless, one 
ing feature is the big increase in the 


importation of jute yarns rather 


contrast 


ot raw jute Compared 
2,500,000 Ibs. of yarns importe: 
France in 1913, the — fo 
was over twice that bul bei 


6 000.000 Ibs. 
Then also American jute yarns 
bound to bulk very largely in sup 
the United Kingdom as time gx 
\s a matter of fact, even now 
United States jute yarn imports are a 
considerable factor, since 1,287,300 Ibs. 
came across the Atlantic during 1916 
though there is no mention whatever 
of the United States being a supply 
source in any years prior to 1915 
IRISH JUTE INDUSTRY 


Hitherto we have always associated 
[reland—and the North East corner ot 
it—with linen. In general, there seems 
a strange ignorance—or mode sty—anent 
the growing importance of jute man 
ufacture as an industry in the land 
where politics seems the most baneful 
crop. The scarcity of flax has made 
the tendency to use jute much mort 


evident The extreme shortage of 
hemp has likewise helped to popular 
ize jute in Ireland. It may not be 


generally known that Belfast has the 
biggest rope making mills in the world, 
and consequently jute is being pressed 
into service here with great advantage 
In the coarser textile fabrics some 
wonderful successes have been made 
in the combination of jute with very 
coarse flax fibers. And here is a pe- 
culiar anomaly: While in the North- 
east—the linen area—jute is mostly 
used as a mixture or substitute, in the 
East and South of Ireland it is spun 
and woven of itself 

For this reason, while the entire jute 
imports into Belfast are greater than 
into Dublin the imports of raw jute are 
less. Taking Belfast’s imports: First, 
yarns, which amounted to 1,398,000 Ibs. 
in 1912, became 1,557,000 Ibs. in 1915, 
2,284,000 Ibs. in 1916 and last year ap- 
proached 3,000,000 Ibs.; second, in raw 
jute, though the imports had risen from 
466 tons in 1912 to 1,142 tons in 1915, 
there was a subsequent fall for 1916 to 
only 410 tons, and last year to about 520 
tons. 

It is clear that the industry in other 
parts of Ireland than the Northeast is 
increasing somewhat, for against jute 
and jute yarn imports into Dublin of 
3,653 tons and 118,496 lbs. respectively 
in 1912, figures for 1915 were 5,560 tons 
and 42,896 lbs., while last year they 
were much higher. 

There is plenty of labor available in 
the South and West of Ireland and 
even the home demand for jute fabrics 
is encouraging to this textile’s growth 
Moreover, while the cost of tranship- 
ment, port dues and rail transport must 
add to the cost of the raw material, 
there is plenty of water power going to 
waste in Ireland which could be requi- 
sitioned. Again the jute industry does 
not call for the skill which has been 
acquired through generations in the Ul- 
ster linen trade. Though it should 
also be explained that in their funda- 
mentals as regards preparation, spin- 
ning, weaving and handling, jute is 
worked in a much similar way to linen. 

DUNDEE STILL FIRST 


However, while Ireland is promising 
still more development in the manufac- 
ture of jute it has still much distance 
to go before it can hope to come up to 
Dundee, where the industry was ap- 
preciated almost a century ago, when 
the use and possibilities of jute were 


(Continued on page 90) 
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ATLANTA, Ga. Str. Louis, Mo. 
















MANUFACTURERS 


RECLAIMED 





589-591 ATLANTIC 


At 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING 













BOARDS 


(JOS. T. PEARSON. 
2 1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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gun ueaunggeyggsuinuans ccna anager 


FULL AUTOMATIC: 
KNITTING nA 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 


For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transter 
Accurate 
Measuring Device 
Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


- PAXTON, PRICE & O’NEILL 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sauna eeataaaacyaaeeaet! ce 


LUA 


We are large 
manufacturers of 
RECLAIMED 


Used almost exclusively for the shipping of Government con 
tracts and are in a position to guarantee prompt deliveries 


PROVIDENCE BAG & BURLAP 


FACTORY, PROVIDENCE, R. 


Office, 170 Summer Street, 
JOHN A. HOPE, Agent 


New York Thermometer Company 
36 East 23rd Street, 


FAcToRY AT 919 WYCKOFF AVE., 
MANUFACTURE 
Thermometers and Hydrometers 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SsANUAMMIUAMASED ADD SANDS AMEDEDALAI AAS DYNA SAAM TA ARRED DUA NEY AULA AATTA AEN EOUU EGAN AATSMOTNATNSANTOAAEENL TTA ETT ATUU TOAST LA TUNA ETNATNETENENTG CONT ETTT ETO UOOUTUADUCTOOENOTNOUCNTTTNTNSTT NENT OTOL EETECULUGAOED TULL UETOEH HUEY 


For baling goods on 


BURLAP government contracts 


CARLOADS, BALE LOTS, OR PIECES CUT TO REQUIRED SIZE 


WRITE OR WIRE NEAREST OFFICE FOR PRICES 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


IMPORTERS OF BURLAPS. MANUFACTURERS OF BAGS. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 
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Dobbins Soap I fg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample 
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Leo J. Lyons & Sons Co. 
DEALERS = NEW AND BURLAP 


BAGS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
AVENUE 
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New OBLBANS, LA. DALLAS, TEX. 


Mita 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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RECLAIMED 


BURLAP 


to meet Government require- 
ments for baling. 
Uniform in size, weight and 
grade of cloth. 
Any quantity, from a bale 
to a carload, always on hand 
for immediate shipment. 


a M. ZAFF 
95-97 Second St., Chelsea, Mass. 
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HEY are built in capaci- 
ties to handle any volume. 
They have the ability to take 
out all impurities. They are 
in daily use in hundreds of 
textile mills. Why not in 
yours? 


Norwood Water Filters. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 
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“We biaied ‘steiner the 


Brightest of YARNS | 


Brightest of 
Loftiest 

Do You Want Them? 
ASK US 











Combed and Carded 
10s to 40s 
Single and Plies. All Forms 
OFFICE: 
MILLS: 
: = iamgette Otte. SELL DIRECT Gloucester City, N. J. 
: Philadelphia > 
oo QSAR czneineanetiaiaieamaianinaatieeemanemmpneieeemmeensnemm emis 


SOUTHERN COTTON YARN COMPANY, Inc. 


No. 1 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


CARDED—COMBED YARNS 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 





Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


Carrollton, Georgia 
Manufacturers of High Grade Yarn in Single and Ply 
8’s, 13’s, 16’s, 20’s, 24’s, 26’s, 28’s, 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
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‘CARVER. BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 
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SUCCESSORS TO 
A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. : 
ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS F 
Cotton, Worsted Wool, Merino | 
z 
E 
366 Broadway, New York e 
ee 
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COTTON YARNS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
CARDED, DOUBLE CARDED, COMBED, MERCERIZED WARPS, 
SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, COPS. 
SWEATER YARNS, ALL COLORS 
Special Attention Given to Export Requirements 


C. M. PLOWMAN & CO. 106 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORE 
Insurance Exchange Bidg. 212 Piedmont Bidg. 36¢ Broadway 
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“BOGER “» CRAWFORD 


Main Office and Factory 
E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA.,PA. 
New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. 


MANUFACTURERS “*% DEALERS 


MERCERIZED YARNS | 


Plain and Colors 


Wie 
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J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 


J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen’l Supt. 


Our Products Are 


° Gastonia, N. C. , 
Mills at | Linsctinen, MC: Sold ae 
Gray Manufacturing Co. GENERAL SALES 





Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


UHR HP PTR A 


131 East Twenty- 
third Street, 


New York City 
A. FLORSHEIM 


Sales Manager 


H. 


HH 


SMTA CR 





EMBARGOES 


Are helping to win our War. Every now and 
then the Government needs the railroads a few 
days at a time for troop and other movements. 
Our fast carload shipments of yarn to the North 
help both to relieve congestion and to shorten 
delivery to you by many days. Whether your 
order is for one or one hundred cases it leaves 
‘ our mills in solid car shipments. 

Spinners and 
Doublers of 
Fine Combed 
and 


Gassed Yarns 


Does this service mean 
anything to you? 


We solicit your valued inquiries on: 


Combed Peelers 30s to 80s, 
and ply. 

Combed Sea Island (gassed and un- 
gassed) 30s to 80s, single and ply. 

Carded Peelers 40/1, 50/1, 60/1 and 
60/2. 


single 
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COTTON rox HAROLD W. OLEARY YARNS 


201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LOWELL YARN CO. wo. mzcusms 


217 Mariner and Merchants Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DIRECT SELLING AGENTS 


- - = 7. grade carded. 
—— combed peclers. 
Sinai’ an a ele , skeins, tubes and 
warps. 


S. M. RoBInson, Pres.; JNO. C. RANKIN, 1st Vice-Pres.; W. C. WILKINSON, 2nd 
Vice -Pres. ; JNO. R. Ross, Secretary-Treasurer. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 200 5th Avenue. BOSTON, 


MARLBORO 
COTTON 
MILLS 


McColl, S. C. 
PHILA DELPHIA~ 


185 Summer Street 









Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS 


of all. Descriptions 
E. D. TANNAHILL, Sales Manager 
350 Broadway, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


©. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4no5 xOmo% 


ALBERT RAU & CO., 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


BOSTON UTICA 

















TAYLORSVILLE COTTON MILL CO. 
All Double Carded, 24's to 30’s 


MILLER MFG. COMPANY, 1 and 2 
16’s Skeins and 34’s to 40’s Double Carded 


Sole Representatives 
HENRY W. TAYLOR’S SONS, Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


LILEDOUN MFG. 
Cones 


GREENVILLE COTTON MILLS 
10’s to 20's Cones 


co. 
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YARN MARKETS 





Note: Prices Nominal 


QUOTATIONS 


The following quotations have been compiled 
in Boston 


COTTON YARNS 





CONES 
EASTERN PEELERS 
i Carded. Combed. 
ORs inenee cannon 62 — 65 72 — 73 
Sy tc dans eaenart 65 — 66 75 — 76 
Se id sa wewswe o 66 — 67 76 7 
Se vb baton coded 67 - 68 77 78 
Sec vab-stat ehaae 68 — 70 78 80 
Ss seen kawss< 69 — Tl 80 82 
SOPs anc cvvcr ewes 71 — 73 82 — 84 
Bilin Nees cnicvces 73 — 75 84 — 86 
BPs aera db oocaes 78 — 80 88 -~ 90 
Bn seecses sion — 82 89 — 91 
Peer ee 81 — 83 91 — 93 
GRBs 05 82 — 84 $3 95 
Glan ac reehancen 86 — 88 95 — 1 00 
SKEINS 
Carded. Combed. 
.71 — 72 72 — 74 
72 — 73 74 76 
73 #— #74 76 78 
74 — 75 78 - 80 
76 — 76 80 - 82 
76 — 77 82 — 84 
77 — 78 84 — 86 
78 — 79 86 ~ 88 
79 — 80 88 ~ 90 
81 - $3 90 — 92 
87 — 89 96 — 98 
ss — 90 98 — 1 00 
90 — 95 1 00 — 1 05 
lnk Ghew'e+a'h dab dws cenen 110 — 1 16 
Vib avasevetea Kawegnee 120 — 1 26 
bianco PNK Oe Vee edhes 135 — 1 40 
aes ha se kbc ce neeres 1 560 — 1 65 
4 WARPS 
2-308.....82°5484 92 —94 95 —1 00 
2-36s..... 88 ~—90 98 —1 00 1 00—1 05 
2-40s..... 90 —95 1 00—1 05 1 05—1 10 
B-BOS. cccccccccess 1 10—1 15 1 15—1 25 
1 20—1 25 1 25—1 865 
1 35—1 40 1 45—1 60 
1 50—1 55 1 55—1 60 





EASTERN EGYPTIANS 
SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED) 


808. cccee Nominal BEe. wcccee Nominal 
8E8.. cccce Nominal 60s....... Nominal 
40S. ccvces Nominal FOB. cecace Nominal 
a err Nominal BOS. ccccvs Nominal 
668i caves Nominal OOS. wccese Nominal 


TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) 


SEB. cicvuss Nominal CBBccccews Nominal 
SES. ccccse Nominal TOO. cece Nominal 
408. cecces Nominal TER. vcccce Nominal 
40@. soccen Nominal 80s....... Nominal 
SOR. cecces Nominal eer Nominal 
GOB. wc cces Nominal 


TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED) 


2-308...... Nominal 2-508...... Nominal 
2-368.....- Non.inal 2-60s...... Nominal 
2-408...... Nominal 2-70s...... Nominal 
2-458...... Nominal 2-80s...... Nominal 

Y corps 

KS sGardea Combed. 
Ca & Bei. ccccdsesve Nominal Nominal 
10s & 128. ......+e0% Nominal Nominal 
14D sweswecessececcee Nominal Nominal 
16m & 168... .ccccess Nominal Nominal 
186 & BOB. .ccceccceve Nominal Nominal 
SOS svicsaweceiucieson Nominal Nominal 
240 wintowsceneacseve Nominal Nominal 
86m cccosdntteyeucies Nominal Nominal 


COMBED SEA ISLAND 
Reverse twist 


Single. Two-ply. thread-yarn. 

96s-sF 48 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
1s dads Nominal Nominal Nominal 
168. . san Nominal Nominal Nominal 
198..ie¢ Nominal Nominal Nominal 
$665 6 ci Nominal Nominal Nominal 
238...%. Nominal Nominal Nominal 
28s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
308...06 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
408. caa% Nominal Nominal Nominal 
6OSsceai Nominal Nominal Nominal 
608. . ods Nominal Nominal Nominal 
108, cae Nominal Nominal Nominal 
8005-555 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
a ee Nominal Nominal Nominal 
100s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 


The following quotations have been com- 
piled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence 
SOUTHERN YARNS 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 





6s to 8s...— —64 20s — —70 
— —65% -71 —72 
— —66 -72 —T75 
ina emg —T76 
— —68s GOBsvccece 83 —86 
TWO-PLY SKEIN 
i ee — —68s 2-24s8..... 77 —T7 
2-108..... — —69 2-26s8..... — —T78 
BORON i'e os — —70 2-308.....— —80 
S440. ~... + —_ —T1 2-36s..... — —8s6 
2-16s..... —_— —72 2-40s..... — —90 
2-208.....73 ——T75 2-508..... — —102 


SINGLE WARPS 


10s — —70 RODS Scacer 73 —T74 

Bs nknnce — —70 Peltcccncs 7 —T76 
BGR i664 6s — —71 Sica nate 75 —T76 
Re ewéeew — —T71 Bie nce 83 —85 
SOW so ccves 71 —T72 

TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 

B88 .4 ccc — —69 2-248..... — —T7T% 
2-10s..... — —70 2-26s..... 717%—78 
2-12s..... — —T70 2-30s8..... 80 —81 
2-14s..... — —72 2-40s..... — —90 
2-168..... — —73 2-508..... 100 —102 
2-208..... 75 —76 


8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, 60-62c. 
(dark); (white) 65c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack 
65c. 


CONE (FRAME SPUN) 





CR onkaens 60 —61 eee 67 —68 
a, ccmwa tes 61 —62 248 Ord...68 —69 
Mice accuse 61 —63 24s Extra.69 —70 
Bis cance 61%—63 26s Extra.69 —70 
BEG e es san 62%—63 a 68 —70 
Sse scan 65 —66 30s dcard.75 —80 
ae 66 —67 OOP. ccnces 83 —85 
SOBs vevss 67 —68 
* Tying in 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL) 


(Carded) 
2-208..... _ 2-308..... _ 
2-268..... — 2-408..... _- 
STAPLE COMBINATIONS 
2-30s. _ 20-44s8.... —_—. 
10-30s. _ 26-60s.... —. 
14-308. — 16-808.... _. 
16-308. _ 16-120s... _. 
BLENDED 
2-16s..... od 2-268..... — 
2-20s..... ae he 2-308... . _. 
2-248..... +1 ee 2-408..... —_— 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
(Cones or Tubes) 
Combed Peeler. Combed Egyptian. 


2-308...... 86 —88 2-208...... Nominal 
2-248......88 —90 es Nominal 
2-288......90 —92 2-28s......Nominal 
2-308...... 92 —94 2-30s Nominal 
2-348...... 94 —96 2-348...... Nominal 
2-368...... 96 —98 2-36s...... Nominal 
2-38s...... 98 —1 00 2-388...... Nominal 
2-40s...... 1 00—1 05 2-40s...... Nominal 
2-508...... 1 10—1 15 2-60s...... Nominal 
S-BOB. 2 c008 1 20—1 25 2-60s...... Nominal 
2-708...... 1 35—1 40 2-70s...... Nominal 
2-808...... 1 50—1 55 2-80s...... Nominal 
CARDED PEELER CONES 
WAs 56 cccak — —65 ee — —73 
Si srccdess — —66 Beis uveccee 73 —T74 
BOR s o'sc0e — —67 a — —T78 
Bee desass — —68 Digaathes — —80 
BEB. ccccees — —69 Ge esccuss 80 —82 
eee — —70 Sets secvtee 84 —865 
BERS 6 oc cage — —71 Cee ncsen — —88 
CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS. 

Os... EM — -—62% 26s........ — —67% 
Bs so cetien — —63 BOB cencace — —68 
BGR eic'e vn 0% — -—-63% 30s........ — —68% 
BGBivic deceus — —64 BORs wccaces — —69 
BOBvicsecves — —64% 34s8........ — —69% 
BE ksnpe os — —65 Biles + anwes — —70 
ae — —66 SOBs ccccves — —70% 
Gee vin tcac — —66% 40s........ — —71% 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WARPS AND SKEINS 


2-208...... Nominal 2-60s...... Nominal 
BaBOGs so ows Nominal 2-60s...... Nominal 
eee Nominal i Nominal 
2-40s...... Nominal 2-80s8...... Nominal 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WABPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


BBO sc o.0ss 85 —88 2-60s8...... 1 20—1 26 
2-36s...... 92 —94 BeeOR i < tx 1 35—1 40 
2-40s...... 95 —98 2-80s...... 1 50—1 65 
2-50s...... 1 10—1 12 
SINGLES 

Siva 0 «sda —_— —72 Bs i cee sex — —85 
BODs cde vcue —_— —T74 ss eeeees — —90 
Dic ac cxeet — —75 4 EEL — —95 
BOD. ccccses — —76 lle s 63 60s — —1 10 
BEA so cuves 77 —78 GBs «kent ve — —1 20 
eer 79 —80 Mie dee ene — —1 30 
SOB. cccoses 82 —83 Bee sc cevees — —l1 60 


MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 
Southern Yarns Eastern Yarns. 





1 12—1 15 2-208..... 1 13—1 18 
1 18—1 20 2-30s..... 1 20—1 23 
1 25—1 28 2-36s..... 1 28—1 31 
1 28—1 30 2-408..... 1 29—1 31 
1 30—1 32 2-448..... 1 38—1 35 
1 40—1 43 2-60s..... 1 43—1 45 
1 55—1 57 2-60s..... 1 58—1 60 
1 70—1 72 2-708..... 1 73—1 75 
1 90—1 92 2-80s8..... 1 93—1 95 


Extra cost for gassing approximates: 30s 
and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4c.; 40s to 50s, 
5c.; 50s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, lic. 

Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 8c.; 
20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 50s, 
5c.; 60s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, 10c. 
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a 
CATLIN & COMPANY | 
COTTON YARNS 4 
SOLE AGENTS FOR : 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY ; 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 4 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | 
and other mills furnishing full range of ali numbers i 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO : 
| ; n umn TTR CTS 
IN BUYING YARNS 
Che same rule applies as with every merchandise commodity, the put 


chaser wants the best yarn obtainable for the least money. Our organization 
built up with the idea of highest efficiency and smallest overhead costs, 
places us in position to compete favorably as to prices, quality and quantity 
Deal direct with consumer. Numbers 50s to 80s 


GROVES MILLS. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Representative, Representative, 
Wm. 8. Waterman, E. G. Harper, 


825 Widener Bldg., 512 Insurance Exchange Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ml. 


HAMBURGER 
COTTON MILLS 


INC. 


STOCK DYED SULPHUR COLORS 


Olive Drab 
Khaki 
Black 


CONES, TUBES, WARPS 


For Knitting and Weaving 


COLUMBUS - GEORGIA 


Sell Direct and Through Agents—Single and 2-Ply Yarns, 6’s-20’s 


ULUEQUULURLOLUNNEAEOLUQONNOUUYUERLUULAEELLELLEULOMEAEALAERA ALONE RATAN LL — 


Van Court CarwiTHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
fe White 
Oxfords 


Silvers 
COLUMBUS, Wp, 
S GA. 












Sole Representative 
COTTON 
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DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
14 to 20s 
SUPER CARDED 
Nutaper Foster Winders Bur- 


COTTON YARNS ,. s::!i'stiore 
BELTON YARN MILLS 


Belton, Texas 
JOHNSTON, President 
We use nothing under good SELLING OFFICES 
Middling, selected staple cotton, JOHNSTON MILLS 
Grown in the Black wary New Yor«c, 346 BROADWAY 


section of Teras PHILADELPHIA, 308 CHESTNUT STREET 
High bleaching qualities. CHATTANOOGA, 926 JAMES BUILDING 


Cc. W 


UAL AL AMAL AORN YAEL 
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T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
949 Broadway, New York 





77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of all classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 
SPINES vers SPUN SILK YARNS 


AND DYERS 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. Also SILK NOILS 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. 
ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ECDL LETRA TY 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ATE UTHNN A ETTNA ATEN TUM USN URMU RDNA UUR TAU Ne 


Trinity 77 Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


TILLINGHAST- -STILES CO. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
ncorporated 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Me TOTETTENTTTTATVETTTT 
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STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
MERCERIZED YARNS 
GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 


Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
STE 
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Sales Agents: 


A.G. THATCHER W.H. THATCHER 
Office, 720 Lafayette Building 
PHILAD! IA, PA. 
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| JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





HYDE-RAKESTRAW COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
KNITTING 


| COTTON YARNS FOR AND 


WEAVING 


ORSWELL. MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON 
COTION YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 


Nd 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST- SEARS & can (“aa | Dinect | 
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EWING - THOMAS | ‘CONVERTING Co. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp, Processed 

on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors. a 
MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS & 
ING FOR TH Eo TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS = 
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Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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YARN TRADE WAITS 
GOOD BUSINESS AHEAD 
More Business Might Now Be Done if 
Buyer and Seller Better Understood 
the Whole Situation 
The statement was made by the head 
of one of the principal cotton yarn de- 
partments in this city that he had noi 
offered a pound of yarn for sale in two 
weeks. That statement practically fea- 
tures the yarn market at this writing. 
As a rule mills pay no attention to tele 
graphed inquiries. Occasionally prices 
are quoted with a qualifying clause, 
“these prices are not subject to Govern- 
ment regulation.” Buyers are willing to 
take on yarns subject to price regulation, 
but they have objections to trading on 
any basis that is open to misunderstand- 
ing. The result is the buyer refuses io 
operate. 


THE REGULATED PRICE 


The truth of the matter is that qualify- 
ing clauses in this case fail to qualify. 
The seller has nothing to say as to what 
his price shall or shall not be—as to 
whether or not it shall be subject to 
price regulation. The Government has 
already passed on that, and says that it 
shall be regulated on all sales made 
after June 21. It stands to reason that 
every concern will have to alter its prices 
to harmonize with those announced by 


the Government. The buyer should 
worry what the quoted price may be 
Those concerns that are doing busi- 


ness at all in 
ahead on the 


this market are going 
understanding that goods 
are sold subject to price regulation. 


KNOTTY LITTLE PROBLEMS 


A yarn merchant who has a shipment 
in transit, which is coming in rather in 
advance of his future needs, has a cus- 
tomer for 16,000 pounds of this lot sub- 
ject to price revision. He wants to ac- 
commodate his customer and probably 
will do so in the expectation of replacing 
the quantity at the revised price. Still, 
there is room for doubt. These knotty 
little problems act as a general hindrance 
to business, while they go to show that 
business is waiting just around the cor 
ner. Some consequential business is 
offered in 8s, 3-ply, from carpet mills, 
in volume worth while. More is expect- 
ed of this description when the way is 
open for intelligent trading. The trade 
is utterly at sea, and the selling agent 
and spinner scarcely understand one an- 
other. 


CONDEMNING THE DYE 


The Government inspectors are throw- 
ing out yarns on account of unevenness 
in dye. A selling agent stated on 
Wednesday that he must make a trip 
up state because 10,000 pounds of his 
yarn had been rejected by a manufac- 
turer who had already used 100,000 
pounds of the same yarn. The matter 
of shades in yarn that is not running 
uniform is said to be getting more 
troublesome or inspectors are growing 
more exacting. Details that would be 
thought little of are more annoying when 
piled upon nerves that are already some- 
what overtaxed. Some time must elapse 
before the rough current of affairs can 
be smoothed. Heads of departments 
would rather go fishing. 


Gastonia, N. C. An amendment to 
the charter of Parkdale Mills, Inc., has 
been granted increasing the capital stock 
from $175,000 to $600,000. 


MORE MARKET DELAY 





Cotton Yarns Still Held Up for Price 


Rules 

PHILADELPHIA, July 10.—The cotton 
yarn market is still waiting for some- 
thing like definite information as to the 
rules and regulations under which sell- 
ers are supposed to operate. The whole 
trade is practically at a standstill. There 
are too many possibilities and too many 
details to be taken into consideration for 
anyone to take any 
pating or predicting just what is to be 
the outcome. Needless to say the un 
certainty hanging over the heads of the 
trade is very trying and they are en- 
deavoring to endure it as best they can, 
at the same time realizing that delay and 
hindrances may in the end prove costly. 
Some factors have been trying to figure 
yarn values from fixed cloth prices. 
For example, on three-yard sheeting at 
60c, in 14s single, it is estimated the yarn 
on cones would be about 3 per cent. less 
or around 58c; on four-yard sheetings 
at 70c, in 23'4s, on 24s frame spun 
cones it is estimated the price would be 
around 67 or 68c. On these staple lines 
and numbers there are several dealers 
who think these figures may not be far 
off from the official level. However, 
this is pure guessing, but as one dealer 
said he had plenty of time on his hands 
and he might as well use it this way as 
another. 


chances in antici- 


LARGE INQUIRY FOR PRICES 


While business as a whole is practi- 
cally held up for the time being, dealers 
report a fair-sized inquiry. In fact, 
with some houses it is for a goodly 
amount of yarn. At the same time it is 
admitted the great bulk of this is duc 
more to a cost inquiry than to actual 
buying inquiry. Manufacturers are said 
to be endeavoring to get a line on yarn 
prices to-day so they can base their quo- 
tations on goods to the Government. 
And yet there is also a bona fide in- 
quiry due toa desire to buy yarns. 
However, dealers state spinners will not 
quote except on a price not subject to 
revision. Here is an unfortunate mat- 
ter which dealers say has helped to re 
tard the market, because it is stated all 
contracts will be subject to revision and 
it is useless for the spinner to adopt 
these tactics. 


SALES MADE CONDITIONALLY 


To accommodate old customers who 
are in actual need of yarns, certain sales 
have been made, rather unwillingly for 
the most part by dealers. In each case, 
however, business was placed with a 
spinner subject to revision. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is said a good volume of 
business could have been put through 
lately had spinners been willing to ac- 
cept it on this basis. One manufacturer 
it is stated wanted to buy 60,000 pounds 
of knitting yarns. He was willing to 
accept the spinner’s price for quick de- 
livery, irrespective of revision, as he 
stated he could not wait any longer for 
the Government’s adjustment as the 
yarn was needed for Government busi- 
ness. 


STOCK LOTS MOVING 


Stock lots or second-hand lots are 
said to have been moving very freely of 
late where manufacturers found them- 
selves in position to spare yarns. Here 
all kinds of prices prevailed without any 
regularity, according to the conditions 
surrounding the sale. As a matter of 
fact there are some dealers who are 
confident stocks of yarns in the hands of 
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many manufacturers would reach a 
good-sized figure, because they believe 
these buyers were anxious to secure a 
good store of yarn in the case of emer 
gency. 

There apparently has been not the 
slightest recession in prices. Many spin- 
ners refuse to quote at all. Inquiry has 
been well distributed over all classes and 
counts of yarns, with the coarse weav- 
ing yarns especially in evidence, at high 
prices and scarce. Knitting yarns, how- 
ever, have apparently not been quite so 
active and it is thought these mills are 
fairly well protected on yarns. On 10s 
frame spun 6lc was paid, with a stock 
lot sold at 64c; 12s sold at 63c, and 18s 
at 67c. On 20s two-ply warps, 78c. is 
noted paid, with skeins at 77c and 30s 
two-ply at 8lc; 8s three-ply sold at 6lc, 
16s two-ply skeins at 75c. Combed yarns 
are quiet with prices ruling at previous 
levels. Small lots of 60s single and two- 
ply combed peeler sold out of stock at 
$1.25. 

Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Note 

E. W. Lancaster, who has been identi- 
fied with the New York office of the Can 
non Mills, cotton yarns, has been trans- 
erred to the Philadelphia headquarters, 
where he will assist in covering the 
trade in that section. Mr. Lancaster 
was formerly located in this market, 
and therefore is well acquainted with 
the trade in Philadelphia. 


TRADING AT STANDSTILL 


Cotton Yarn Business Held Up Pending 
Price Fixing 
Boston, July 10.—Except for a little 
business on spot yarns and near de- 
liveries largely to go into Government 
goods, there is practically nothing doing 
in cotton yarns and will not be until 
Government price fixing: is concluded. 
The very fact that the conference of 
spinners held in this city Monday was 
inconclusive renders the situation so 
uncertain as to prevent most spinners 
and buyers from entering into contracts 
for future delivery. Nevertheless a 
little business is being done for fall de- 
livery where buyers want the yarns of 
certain mills and are willing to pay the 
price and agree that it shall hold, no 
matter what figures may be established 
y the Government. The situation is 
further complicated by the lack of 
definite knowledge as to whether the 
new maximum prices to be established 
by the Government shall be retroactive 
to June 8 and June 21, as is the case on 
goods contracts; those in closest touch 
vith government officials understand 
that these dates apply to yarns as well 
is to goods. The only efforts to ob- 
tain future business at the expense of 
prices applies to contracts for Novem- 
r and later delivery, and this seems 
to be conclusive proof that the majority 
northern mills have the great bulk 
their product largely covered with 
rders until November. The conces- 
ions reported on November and later 
deliveries seldom exceed 5 per cent., 
vhile most of the few contracts placed 
simply specify that contracts shall be 
subjected to new Government prices. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. An_ application 
for a charter of incorporation in Penn- 
sylvania as Cotton & Cotton, Inc., has 
been made by Clarence E. Blackburn, 
Thomas K. Goldenberg, Max R. Cotton, 
Mark Cotton, and Barnett Cotton, Phila- 
delphia, The object of the corporation 
is the handling of wool, cotton, rags and 
waste. 


YARN MARKETS 


WILL FIX YARN PRICES 
War Service Committee and Spinners 
Make Slow Progress 
All doubts as to intentions of the 
Price Fixing Committee of the War In- 
dustries Board regarding the fixing of 
prices of cotton yarns were set at rest 
late last week, when spinners received 
letters from William D. Anderson, of 
the War Service Committee of the Na 
tional Council of 
Manufacturers, 


American 


Cotton 
calling f 


meetings of 
spinners to draw up price lists to be re 
ferred to the Price Fixing Committee 
Northern spinners met at the office of 
the William Whitman Co., Boston, on 
Monday, Arthur T. Bradlee, of the lat 
ter firm, who is a member of the Wat 
Service Committee, offering the use of 
these quarters. Southern spinners met 
at Charlotte. N. C., on Wednesday and 
at Macon, Ga., on Friday, Mr. Ander 
son acting as chairman of all these 
meetings. He hopes to render his re 
port and a tentative list of prices to the 
Price Fixing Board in Washington 
early next week 
THE BOSTON MEETING 

Some 50 northern spinners attended 
the Boston meeting on Monday, and af 
ter two sessions had been held without 
reaching a definite agreement, it was 
voted to refer the drawing up of a list 
of prices to a committee of ten, headed 
by William Whitman. The other mem 
bers of the committee are as follows 
H. E. Cook, Quissett Mills; A. C. Gard 
ner, Manomet Mills; Andrew Raeburn, 
Wamsutta Mills; Charles L. Harding, 
Holmes Manufacturing Co., New Bed 
ford, Mass.; H. D. Kernan, Skenandoa 
Cotton Co.; John A. McGregor, Utica 
Steam and Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y.; George P. Grant, 
Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Halliwell, Lawton Spinning So., 
Woonsocket, R. I. This committee was 
expected to render its report before the 
end of the week. 

Because of the inconclusiveness of the 
Boston meeting, it was unavoidable that 
there should have been discussion of 
most points by spinners after the two 
sessions on Monday. There was a wide 
divergency in cost figures submitted by 
various spinners, and when comparisons 
were made with southern costs the 
spread was much more radical. The 
variation was partially due to the differ- 
ent cost systems employed, to varying 
opinions as to what should be considered 
capital employed in business, and to va- 
riations in quality of yarns produced 
and wages paid, the latter referring par- 
ticularly to differences between northern 
and southern’ prices. It was brought 
out at the meeting that prices to be is- 
sued by the Government would be net, 
f. o. b. mill. It was also stated that 
there was much discussion regarding 
the basic prices at which cotton was to 
be taken in figuring yarn values, but 
while 30 cents for Midland Uplands 
was used for convenience, it is not un- 
derstood that this has any official signifi- 
cance. Neither is it understood that 
there is any official sanction to the “ rise 
and fall” used in figuring yarns from 
certain base prices. For instance, most 
spinners figure a rise on both hosiery 
and weaving yarns from 7s to 14s of 
half a cent, from 14s to 20s of three- 
quarters of a cent, and from 20s to 3s 
of one cent. Conjecture as to the extent 
of the decline that will be shown by 
prices finally adopted by the Price Fix- 
ing Committee is rampant, and ranges 
all the way from 10 to 20 per cent. on 





ever Loses 
ts Identity 


A high quality cotton yarn 
never loses its identity. Its 
excellence is evident in 
every process in the manu- 
facture of fabric. From 
the first to the final step it 
can be easily distinguished 
from ordinary spinnings. 

A smaller amount of waste, 
fewer seconds and less trou- 
ble on the machines are in- 
dications of quality varn. 
In the finished product, 
too, you cannot fail to rec- 
ognize the grade of yarn 


used. 

Cannon Yarns retain their 
identity and are easily sin- 
gled out from among ordi- 
nary grades of yarn. Have 


you ever tried them? 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 
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Pr. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. E. J. McCAUGHEY, Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


_ HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 
' Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
IN SKEIN AND WARP 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 
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Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 25 Tons per Day—Facili- 
ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 
Beams—High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 













H. M. REMINGTON 
COTTON YARNS 


Representing McConnet & Co., Ltp, Manchester, England 
113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY C0., eae eee ot 


MERCERIZED COTTON XARNS Stair 
NOVELTY YARNS Hovc's,Bewresseand COTTON WARPS Su Sens, Jock 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


A new plant, latest and most 
modern machinery and equip- 
ment, backed by thirty-five years 
of specialized experience, guar- 
antees service and satisfaction 






alliwell 
Pertadiet Compamy Island 
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: ee . : GLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, Gera a aut 
3 Penn Dye & Finishing Co. : Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 
: Exceptional Facilities for : peng com coe ee 
= Fulling and Scouring on Knit Goods; Dyeing and Finish- : Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 
: ing Cotton, Wool and Fibre Silk Piece Goods E 
Combination Dyeing of _| GREGORY & BANKS, Inc. 467 Broadway 
: Knit Goods a Specialty : DEPT. BACON & CO. New York 
' COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
_ Allentown, PENNSYLVANIA | J oe vvere vasaine, rrinccionin 221 Growvener Building, Providence, B. 1 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R, I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns. 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Trenton 4308 Morrisvi“tLe, Bucks Co., Pa. 




















: NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 


fiikest PAPER TUBES | 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


: FE On As AT 
PROVIDENCE Fl. oat | DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
















: Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed i 
= = : WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT : 
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Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing ' 
Bleaching and Winding . 
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Mills at Coventry. R:1 Samples Submitted on Request 
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H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


WINDING 
CONES 
TUBES 
COPS 
oun ARNS 
POMFRET ST 


GERALD CooPeR._ PROVIDENCERI. 


clu USUAL GALUNNAAGAALNALUALLLSUOUNAALSAULEUUAU AY UA TAAL SAULAN AA EAU EAA EUAN RA GAAS 
= Send Samples for quotations to = 


= THE MT. CARMEL BLEACH & 
DYE COMPANY 


Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


DYERS ON FANCY SHADES AND 
GOVERNMENT KHAKI ON SKEINS 
Freight Station, New Haven 
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ASHDALE BLEACHERY | 


3213 Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street £ 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BLEACHERS 2 gf faa 


Specialists in are 7 “a Bleaches 
Specialty soft work. 
SULIT YMRS TR ALAA 10011 YMA A810 11 “ 
United States Conditioning & 
Testing Co. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street i 
New York, N. Y. Paterson,N.J. = 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning. 








Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
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Philadelphia Shipments 


consigned in my care are carefully and 
expeditiously handled on arrival by my 
large fleet of trucks, in conformance 
with transportation terminal regula- 
tions. 

Being in touch with all terminals tn 
this city daily enables me to apply for 
Shipping Permits with greater likeli- 
hood of favorable action 


PETER CAVANAUGH 


222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarder, Transfer Agent and Bonded 
Drayman 


| Established 1878 
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A TAPE 
BELT FOR stn rei 


WINDERS oe “Weturee a 


users of these machines to write us for 
samples. We offer this with our full 
indorsement, because exhaustive tests 
have satisfied us of its real merit. 








We have perfected 
a cotton tape belt for 


BARBER MFG. CO. ‘aXs" 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
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For ct haat 


This baler 
will press 
TWO bales 


the required 





size at one 
time if 
you want 
to save 
labor. 

(See the 
Point?) 
Write 


LOWELL BALER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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Yarn Markets_Cont’d : 


carded yarns, while on combed yarns 
there are many who declare that an ad- 
vance over recent market prices is war- 
ranted, particularly on hosiery yarns. 
There seems to be an impression among 
spinners that the Price Fixing Commit- 
tee will be willing to adopt a price list 
that does not show spinners more than 
25 to 30 per cent. on capital actually 
invested in the business. This and all 
other reports that have leaked out re- 
garding prices are entirely unofficial 

On Thursday the Price-Fixing Com- 
mittee of Northern Spinners was still 
in session and was not expected to com- 
plete its report until Friday. 


OBITUARY 





Walter Pickford 

Walter Pic 
liance Chemical Company, 
New England mill man and secretary for 
sixteen years of the National Associa 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
was stricken with apoplexy last week 
while on a vacation trip with his family 
at Charlestown, R. 1. and died Tues- 
day. The funeral was held at his hom« 
in Clinton, Mass., July 7, where he 
buried with Masonic honors. Mr. 
ford was born August 31, 
Marple, Eng., and was only a year old 
when his parents came to this country 
and located in Woonsocket, R. I. His 
first important mill position was that of 
Elmville 
Mills. Later he 


kford, president of the A! 
Boston. an old 


was 
Pick- 
1864, at 


overseer of 
(Conn. ) 


dyeing at the 


W oole n 


was 
dyer at Newton Lower Falls, Mass., and 
at the Forest Mills, Bridgeton, Maine. 
In 1891 he went to Leominster, Mass., 


where he was overseer for twelve years 
resigning his position there to become 
associated with his brother, J Pick- 
ford, in organizing the Belle Vue Mills, 
Clinton, Mass. Subsequently he became 
president of the Pickford Worsted Com 
pany of the same town. After giving up 





WALTER PICKFORD 


accepted a position 
\very Chemical Company, 
traveling representative, which 
position he occupied with satisfaction 
to all concerned for a number of years. 
\t the time of his death he was presi- 
dent, general manager and the largest 
stockholder in the Alliance Chemical 
Company. Mr. Pickford was an active 
and enthusiastic member of the National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Oyerseers, and had much to do with 
the large growth of that organization in 
his capacity as secretary. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons, Earl R. 
Pickford, of Webster, Mass., and Corp. 
Henry W. Pickford, of the Depot 
srigade at.Camp Devens. 


the latter company he 
with the 
ton, as 
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HE VICTOR-MONAGHAN MILLS of Greers, 
S. C., used 1000 gallons of Duraflat Semi-Paste 
Interior Paint mixed with 750 gallons of Turpentine. 





A 
3 
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They painted the interiors of Mill Cottages with this 
Paint in place of using wall paper. The result has been 
a very durable, washable and very 
painted surface. 


sanitary interior 


This means that they do not have to 








| repaper every time that the tenants change. 

4 

We have sold Paints 

j ‘“‘upon honor’’ for 62 years. 

i =a 

ongman & Martinez 


; Paint Makers 
4 NEW toe ars 


Srna Mann 
—RO AUTOMATIC OT , 


Cut Out Guessing— a 
and You End Costly Errors | 


ON’T have the annoyances and losses due to 
disputes as to yardage turned out or picks 
won't have them if you have your 


ROOT AUTOMATIC COUNTERS. 


Test one on a loom and you'll see. 
from $3.25 up. 














en 









mistakes and 
woven, You 
coameiien done by 


Thirty days’ free trial. Prices 


Three-year guarantee. 









Write for Catalog No 
new booklet, 


The C, J. Root Co. 


‘lso Wrought Brass Hinges, Metal 
Stampings, Plating and Polishing 


72 Morey St., Bristol, Conn. 


18 and ask for our 
“ Chidsey’s Challenge.” 
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/ ARTHUR D. LITTLE Incorporated ' 
i CHEMISTS AND ENGINEERS 
g CAMBRIDGE, MASS 3 
3 We have a very efficient textile department that is at the service of 3 
3 American manufacturers to solve problems in dyeing, finishing, bleaching, a 
3 etc., or the development of novelties in fabrics. It costs nothing to find : 
3 out what work on these problems costs. 3 
3 3 
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TOPUALUUMMLNEM MUS 
TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING 
Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 
Sizes from 12” to 72” 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy,N. " 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York City 

Western Rep John 8. Gage, 1311 Hartford Building, Chicago, 1] 

Southern Rep. — Fred H. White, Realty Building, Charlotte. N. C 

Canadian Rep. — W. J. Westaway, Sun Life Building Hamilton, Ont 

Canada 
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—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


1 


a 





E on your Spinning and 
2 Twisting Frames. 
E 
E 
E 
Gi 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 







The Simplicity Assures Easy | 
Adjustment and one state J 
HN 
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THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. | | BOTANY WORSTED MILL 


Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P 
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UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 
Te OER 
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AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
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Boston Office: 
232 Summer Street 


MA TLAD HVA tdNEATY 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY&CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 








Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns | 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office oe: 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


* WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. | 
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In the Grey and in all colors 
and Mixtures 
Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
New York Office, 220 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 
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FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED aoe 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust ane Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 

ee of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting | 

i Represented by 


hemmeesinasesc A Eee, 704 Ounedd Trust Bldg., Fuliadap he, Pa. | 
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iy A. Seman oe 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ina knittns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks | 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPARY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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_|ASHWORTH- ODELL WORSTED CO. 


Worsted Yarns 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


WORSTED YARNS STILL 
HELD FOR WAR NEEDS 


Labor Costs a Problem—-Stock Lots Show 
Wide Range Values—Quarter Blood 
Wools Scarce 





On account of present uncertainties, 
prices are absolutely nominal and quota- 
tions are therefore omitted. 


Worsted yarns continue to show in- 
creasing production devoted to Govern- 
ment requirements to fill contracts 
placed with manufacturers. Civilian 
business is still held in abeyance, with 
deliveries in many instances set aside in 
order to give preference to the demands 
for yarns for Government goods. There 
is also said to be some disposition to 
onsider these yarns cancelled abso- 
lutely and finally, but it is stated this 
is an error and not countenanced by the 
Federal authorities, as these orders were 
merely delayed, and therefore still stand 
good for the future. There are few ad- 
ditional orders reported being placed for 
the army at this time, as it is believed 
there will be little business placed for 
the future before October, unless new 
conditions should require it. Therefore 
many factors are wondering what those 
mills which are now running out on the 
moderate business which they accepted 
for the Government will do in the mean- 
time. While additional contracts are 
expected in due time, it is uncertain 
when they will be allotted. 

In the meantime there is considera- 
ble anxiety expressed over the apparent 
scarcity of quarter-blood wools which 
re in heavy demand in Government 
fabrics. It is stated the stocks of 44s 
nd 46s are practically exhausted, hence 
those few that still exist will be care- 
fully conserved. In view of the lim- 
ited production of wools of this grade 
in this country there are many factors 
who express the belief, that it would be 
a good policy for the Government to 
take measures to purchase in their own 
name wools in South America which 
they could arrange to have brought in 
when they are sorely needed. It is unfor- 
tunate, in the opinion of many factors 
that Government officials considered it 
unnecessary to allot shipping space for 
South American wools more freely in- 
stead of giving preference to hides and 
grain, although all of these are impor- 
tant. In any case these wools would be 
of great assistance at this time, as now 
manufacturers are solely dependent upon 
domestic wools. 

PRODUCTION COSTS INCREASE 

Spinners are still greatly handicapped 
because of insufficient help to maintain 
their mills in full operation. At the 
same time they have been compelled to 
idvance wages so that their costs have 
appreciated considerably during the past 
ear. In several cases labor costs have 
nereased since contracts have been 
placed, and in one mill it is stated the 
ibor cost has increased 6 cents per 
pound on the yarn since the order was 

iken. This shows the conditions these 
mills have to face. Therefore, it is 
stated, that only those mills which had 
old wools on hand are able to operate 
it anything like a profit. The new wools 
which are now being prepared for con- 
sumption and allotment, it is stated, will 
necessitate further revision in yarn and 
top values. 
SPINNERS’ WOOL SUPPLIES 

It is also stated there are spinners 
who have received their contracts run- 
ning well into the future, for which 
they have been allotted their full quota 
of wools, while, on the other hand, there 
are also said to be spinners who are be- 
ing apportioned their wools as they are 
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required. This condition has caused ap- 
prehension in the minds of certain man- 
ufacturers that they will not be able to 
secure their stocks as they are needed. 
However, the general feeling is that 
every effort is being made to protect 
business given as far as possible. There 
is nothing to be gained by hampering 
production. 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. ! 


3 
4 
4 
3 
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RESOLD YARNS VARY 
Stock lots, or second-hand sales, are 2 Worsted Yarns 
reported to be exceedingly limited be- ; 
cause of constantly decreasing offerings. 3 
There is, however, a very marked varia- j : 
7 3 OFFICE 


tion in ideas of values on the part of 
manufacturers. This is well indicated 
by the sale of a lot of yarn to a mill 
down East at an advance of 30c. over 
the purchase price. At the same time 
there was also a sale of a rather good- 
sized lot of the same count by a manu- 
facturer at a price 35c. below the orig- (eo puanuaacangicanaenit 


©52.::2"| WILLIAM. WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc 


other words, there was a difference of 


65c. in price ideas of the three manufac- 


turers involved. For this reason prices 
For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 


70 High St Cor. Summer e 2 ‘Boston 
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to-day have little or no real basis. They 
are purely nominal, as they are entirely 
dependent upon conditions surrounding 
the sale, the cost of the wool, and the 
purpose for which it is required. 

It is also reported that the trade is 
now figuring on the new puttees with 
the officials representing the Govern 
ment. It is stated that in these lines 
every effort is being made to secure the 
required production, and at the same 
time to conserve the wool stocks as far 
as possible. It is expected these specifi 
cations will be announced in the near 
future, and the business placed as rap- 
idly as possible. 


AACS UQL0 00000 0000000011000 
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BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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SUNT 


WORS TED: AND MERINO 


NS erence SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


KNITTERS STILL INQUIRE 

Spinners say jit is surprising how 
many knitters there are still making 
frantic efforts to purchase yarns from 
them on additional contracts. They say 
it is very evident these manufacturers 
are not keeping in touch with actual con- 
ditions through their trade paper, or they 
would know this is impossible to-day. 
It is very apparent these manufactur- 
ers will be up against a hard proposi- 
tion when their present contracts are Dlill 
filled, and their stocks on hand are ex- 
hausted. Unless they can secure some 
form of Government work, it would 
seem as if they would be unable to op- 
erate. In fact, several have stated it is 
their intention to close down. Many of 
them are paying very high prices for the 
few stock lots they can pick up in order 
that they may keep their plants in oper- 
ation. Present indications would not 
seem to warrant the belief it is the inten- 
tion of the army to purchase sweaters as 
a part of the official equipment. There- 
fore, there is little ground for hope ap- 
parently on this score. 


PHIUADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
MILWAUH EE 
CLEVELAND 





The Quaker Dye & Bleach Works 


INCORPORATED 
3435 Richmond Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DYE and BLEACH 


Worsted, Woolen and Combination Yarns 
FOR THE 


KNITTING AND WEAVING TRADE 
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Phila. Worsted Yarn Note 


B. Mishell has become manager of 
the Philadelphia office of the Textile 
Yarn Agency, Inc., 822 Drexel Build- 
ing, worsted yarns. He was formerly 
in business for himself at 1170 Broad- 
way, New York, handling hand knitting 
yarns, and previously was secretary and 
treasurer of the Knickerbocker Novelty 
Works, Brooklyn, manufacturers of 
sweaters and fancy knit goods. 


WORSTED YARNS WAITING 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Wool .« Merino Yarns 


KNITTING WEAVING 


Founded ¢ 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


J. Randall & Bro. 


INCORPORATED. 


WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS 


Germantown Philadelphia 











Spinning Costs Still Under Consideration 
—Hand Knitting Yarns Scarce 


Boston, July 10—The market for 
worsted yarns in this vicinity is still 
awaiting developments. It had _ been 
thought that the meeting of the woolen 
and worsted spinners in New York 
last week would have resulted in the 
clearing up of the situation by a thor- 


Woolen and Merino 
YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


Star Worsted Company 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 


MASS. 
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DYEING WOOL AND 
WORSTED YARNS 


Three men will operate five ma- 
chines and do the work of ten men. 





= 





In the City of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
largest center for this work, we have 
over 300 machines in operation, most of 
them in job dye houses. 

With our machine there is no felting 
or matting, no cross winding or break- 
ing of leash hands, and the winding con- 
dition and colors distinguish the yarn 
from that dyed by any other means. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Groveville, N. J. 





é Method of lifting while 
changing liquors 
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Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 


A Hydro-Extractor—For any drying pur- 
pose. 

This is a type E. U. Motor—Under driven 
—Self balancing. 

Send for’catalog of entire line—see the one 
for your needs. 





GLENWoop AVENUE AT SECOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, U. §. A. 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Our Customers Stand By Us 


They'll vouch for us. Ask for the names of those near you. 
We have studied mill conditions for twenty-five years and are 
prepared to cope with any problem that comes up. 

We guarantee our rolls 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. (Dept. A), Woonsocket, R. I. 
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IMPROVED CLOTH 


DOUBLERS & WINDERS 


for every fabric 


CLOTH MEASURERS 


Unsurpassed in durability 
and workmanship 


J. E. Windle = 


Worcester, Mass. 


nants 
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HWW MOLL LRAYENY 


15 COLORS AND WHITE 
are maae from the best materials selected and mixed by men 


who appreciate the importance of good crayons in Cotton, Woolen 
i 


and Worsted Mills. 


Never injure the fabric and are 
economical and satisfactory to use 


Ask for samples and prices 






HOWE MILL CRAYON CO. Lowell, Mass. 
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of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 2,02unc 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 








Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


pA L A. HALL & CO. 
7 PATERSON, N. J. 


LULL 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


ough elucidation of the points at issue. 
Various schedules of spinning costs 
were submitted to the meeting and it 
is understood that the executive com- 
mittee also put forward some tentative 
proposition. The immediate results of 
the meeting were nil, but a series of 
propositions were submitted to the War 
Industries Board—there being no rep- 
resentative of that Board present at the 
meeting—and it is expected that, with- 
in a reasonable time, a joint confer- 
ence may be held in Washington. In 
the meanwhile the industry carries on, 
the uncertainty regarding the future 
being entirely without results, so far 
as the activities at the various mills are 
concerned. A number of new con- 
tracts for cloth have been given out, 
at presumably the old figures; if ad- 
justments of price have to be made, 
these will take place when the War 
Industries Board makes known defii- 
nitely its view on the cost of yarns. 

Many mills are running exclusively 
on Government work, 2-20s single 10s, 
30s and 33s, but full capacity is difficult 
to achieve. Spinners claim they can- 
not pay the wages that youths and 
men, especially, can earn in other war 
activities and consequently they have 
the help problem always with them. 
Unless wools are allotted more rapidly 
some mills, it is reported, will lose their 
production—a doubly serious matter in 
these days, for if help leaves the vi- 
cinity it does not return. 

Government underwear yarns 30-33s 
are still being made from half blood 
stock. The substitution of fine wool 
for half blood, at the request of the 
Government, will necessarily entail 
higher costs. This, it is understood, is 
one of the questions under consideration 
by the War Industries Board. In some 
cases knitters are taking in yarns from 
spinners, leaving prices to be fixed 
later. 

A few lots of hand knitting yarns, 
in oil, are found in this market. They 
are held for strong prices. Yarns of 
this character are quite scarce. A mixed 
lot of 4-5s in oxford, blue and khaki 
was sold recently to a dealer at the 
high price of $3.40. These yarns have 
been retailing in the city around 70c 
a skein, This transaction is an indi- 
vidual case, but it indicates the stress 
to which civilian buyers are put in or- 
der to make deliveries on their con- 
tracts. 


TOPS AND NOILS STEADY 


Reduction of Top Supply in Sight 
ther Noil Restrictions Possible 
Boston, July 10.—This market con- 

tinues quite firm as to prices, but it 

looks as though 


considerable 


Fur- 


there will be a very 
reduction in the output 
of tops unless something is done by the 
Government to secure labor for this 
essential industry. A number of or 
ders have been turned down simply 
because of physical inability on th 
part of combers to run their mills at 
maximum, One large concern is re- 
ported, on the best of authority, to 
be running at 60 per cent. capacity. 
There 


have been so many formulas 
given for winning the war that it may 
not be out of place to suggest that 
the war will be won by combing ma- 
chines just as much as by many other 
things that have been mentioned. Some 
combers have asked exemption from 
military draft for certain of their 
skilled workers, but such exemption 
has not been granted. A combing ma- 
chine is too delicate a piece of mechan- 
ism to hand over to green help. At 
least six months is required in order 
to produce a practical acquaintance 
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JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


iWORSTED YARNS| 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 









AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 
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COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
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Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNAN : 


PATENTS 


Old South Building BOST 'N 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 


Special Attention To Textile Inventions 
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A 
The Berry Wheel 


is the most effective agent on 
the market for drying and for 
eliminating steam and other 
tmpurities from the air. 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 2°22;2irst se. 


marked with one 
of the 24 colors of 


DIXON’S 
CRAYONS 


will enable you to 
distinguish the 
color of the fabric 
within. Sample 
and folder No. 
118-X showing 
colors sent upon 
request. 

Made in Jersey 
City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 
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THE “MURDOCK” 
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Keep your spindles fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection vf your goods. 


Murdock & Geb Co., PSaXss."% 
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Hercules : 

2 @ with its working. But the lure of high 

3 Seamless 5 wages 1s too strong for many textile 

€ a — workers; the foreign elements, like the 

3 Roving = native born, take the higher wage 

| E where patriotism is at least equal 

| Cans _ The noil market continues to oper 

4 —E ate under maximums The market for 

4 E these commodities is quick and goods 

a. = are snapped up in every case where 
I MN «othere is a reasonable margin of profi 

for the dealer The dealer, howeve 

tl UU mn insists upon a fair profit \s a case 


in point a lot of noils, maximum price 
78c, was offered at 76c; the would-be 


{ll A buyer bid 74c and the deal was oft 


Further restrictions are anticipated on 





unless there is a change in the program 
announced from Washington. This seems 
hardly likely as the product that is pos 
sible would eem to be necessat ror 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 


EASTERN AGENTS, The Cronkhite Co. 


Government requirements. Prices are 


Seamless E noils and wastes, especially on the lat 
Roving 8 ter, and it is not at all unlikely that 
tis = a joint meeting of the Philadelphia and 
: E Boston sub-committees will be held in 
a N 
New York City near the end of this 
Warehouse & 
E week. 
Cars. = 
“TD , 
Floorand 2 SPUN SILK SUPPLIES SCANT 
€ 
Mill Boxes.= 7" 
— Shortage Causes Practically Nominal 
2 
Doffing 2 . Market 
Cars E No further improvement in the situ 
ri —& ation as far as available supplies of spun 
& silk are concerned is in evidence. Con 
= wk < oO S » enc oO 
A full line of = 
2 2 sumers ol this article are Lacing an 
Vulcanized 2 acute shortage which must increase 
Hollowares. @ rather than diminish as time goes on 
5 
8 
S 
a 
5 
= 
= 
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absolutely nominal and naturally trans 





actions are limited in the extreme. 
There seems to be 
definite feeling 


185 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
growing a more 
SOUTHERN BRANCGH, 1 . 
that the manufacture 


mM ALLA TALE 


308 Masonic Temple, Greenville, 8, C : 
fasonic Temple, Greenville, 8. C. artificial silk will not be declared a non 
CAMTIIMOMMIAMIMMIMIMIMIMMIMMMMMMMMMMMM!® essential industry because of the avail 
b 1S roduc s a substitut 
AIL M tN =< ility of this prod ict as a substitute 
for the more expensive material. The 


possibility, however, of accumulating 


any surplus stock seems very slight, as 


AP. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


civilian trade can absorb much more 
than the present capacity of plants is 
able to pre duce Here also the price 
nominal, each trans 
vy the matter of 


situation is purely 
action being influenced | 

supply and demand 
Prices are about as follows 


PULL oieiici a iihe Haven ene 


Canton 
Turin 


Yokohama 
Milan 


Shanghai © 3 
Lyons: / 


) 
) 
) 
s0-2 6.90 
’ 
) 


i¢ 


UROPEAN 


Raw, Thrown 
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Grand Extra Classified Piedmont nom. 
Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12/18..nom. 
Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26 nom 
AND i CRROUIORL ZIRE onc one crewassnecsas nom 
= 60 days basis 
z= JAPAN 
. = 
D ed Silks Filature Kansai Double Extra Crac 
y Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 


Filature Best No. 1 ts 
Filature Kansai No. 1, 13/15 
Filature Shinshu No. 1, 13/15 

> months basis 

CHINA 

Canton XXA Crack, 14/16 4 5.50 
Canton XXB Crack 14/16 ». 35 
Canton XXB 22/26 . Saawe ».00 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse 35 
Tsatlee Black Lion >. 85 
Tussah Filature & cocoon, No. 1-2 1.00 

6 months basis 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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. Standard Cloths Exhibited 
é ‘WILLIAM RYLE & CO. British standard cloths, men’s and 
; Newton Mills boys’ suitings, and overcoatings were on 


exhibition this week at the office of the 
American Association of Woolen and 


225 Fourth Ave. 
Worsted Manufacturers, 45 East 17th 
Street, New York City. There were no 


Thrown and Spun specifications with them. The samples 
° are impressive in texture and appear- 
Silk Yarns ance, and are interesting more to the 

for 


New York 





trade as a curiosity and a lesson in 
s what can be done, although it is felt 
* Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton there is no necesssity of similar con- 
E and Knitting Mills structions being adopted in the indus- 
Ya try here. 
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GENERAL 
SILK IMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw & Thrown Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BOURSE 


PROVIDENCE: 
HOWARD BUILDING 


BRANCHES: 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 











SCOUR WOOL, WORSTEDS and SILK 
WITH 


KYOLYNE 
ALL GRADES OF TEXTILE SOAPS 


New England Distributors of 


MILLENE ALKALI 


F. KENNEY MFG. CO., BUS FON, aaASS. 
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"FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY” 


USE OLEINE SOAP. ; 
for in the finishing of Khaki Worsteds and Woolens. 
brand is not excelled by any other Soap made 


The Soap the Government asks 


Original 


“It is to your interest to write for free sample” 


ORIGINAL BRADFORD SOAP WORKS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. | 


Inc. 








MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN !2?Porters ana 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Knitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. see Silks a Specialty 
105-107 East 29th St,, near 4th Ave.,, New York 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Ialand City 
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INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


BRAIDING SILKS 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlebem, Pa., Philadelphia. Pa..>cranton. Ps. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave 


= Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St.. Nicetown 
3 Chieago Office, 206 So. Market St Boston Representatives, Stelle & Sherman. 52 Chauney St., Boston 
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FRED WETZEL & Co, petty 
(Inc) ye 
V2? G27 . a A 

Byes “ffs m i eres 4 cent . 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL By Pe : 
New Yorke 
| || United Chemical Products ; 
Products | Corporation q 

T FOR E Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers . 

el CHEMICALLY CORRECT E q YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. | 

» CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 

SIZING and FINISHING : ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT E 

SOAPS and SOFTENERS E DIRECT COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE : 

: BASIC COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC | 

. | CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI 
Seydel Manufacturing Co.|)) = CHROMONAL FAST GREEN : 

Manufacturers o : Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling 

a FUR DYES, BENZOATES and : Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, i 
| INTERMEDIATES fo See ee 
3 Forrest Street Jersey City, N. J. E WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS a 
Ticpenieeentiididisiahinnineetnittiednatiods AUSTAAAALL SUUMAAMAAAEALUEDUGLLSUAUALSCATOUACTEOA STAY SRTOONOOUL ETE TDG CATON TNTT TTT a a 








We are Manufacturers of 

Sulphur Black Sulphur Khaki 

Sulphur Brown 
Malachite Green Auramine 

Also 

PERMANGANATE OF POTASH 

U. S. P. and Tech. 

Samples and prices submitted upon request 
WILLIAMSBURG CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
230 Morgan Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York, N. Y., Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada, Greensboro, N. C. 


Natural Indigo 


BENGALS, KURPAHS, OUDES 


HALLE-PERRIS TRADING CORP. 


af DIRECT IMPORTERS 
24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
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HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS, ETC. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES Fs 


We manufacture 
Dyestuffs for Cot- 
ton and Wool that 
Meet United States 
Government Re- 
quirements, Army 


and Navy. 

OFFICES 
WORKS: 90 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Woodside, L. I. " is due Ges a 
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: " SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 


INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
CHINESE BLUE 


We are manufacturers of alljof the above either in dry or pulp form 


L ee & CO. (s;) 83-91 Park Place, ~ 7 
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f CS Potash, carbonate, 80-85%... 45 — 60 
QUOTATIONS Caustic, 10-18% cress. 2% —” 628% 
Prices quoted below were corrected this Soda Ash, 58%, light...... 3% — 4% 
week on the New York market, and we Bicarbonate ........esee 2%4—- = 
elieve them to be accurate, though largely Gamatle, WO. «s.< <a. 6 — bh 
ominal. es DOO Ble oo ak covuceeos 1 35 — 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
AGOEBRS cc ccdccciccevensces 35 — 86 ; Sm 2 oe ea pl 26 
\lumina-Sulphate com... .- i— 2 Rawal wet... s — 
\lum-Ammonia, lump..... 4 — 4% Cutch 14 wae 15 
GMMR? cn RcikACiA CER dee Rs 4% — Aly he Mae ee 
, ee 30 - es 
\mmoniac, Sal, white,grand 17 — 18 RUMERT CS cceeccs cael. waite sae) Se 
ea (oxide) ...------ se me, is Gambier (in store)......... 24 _ 26 
oie % — 11% ASGIRMAVO). sciccccnerees - - = 
TOORIGMM WAIL ceecsevccccs No. 2 cube (to arrive).... — — _ 
ise dis cu chenas vase 66 — _ 66 Rie a = 
tarium chloride, ton....... 66 — 100 Hematine paste mae 26 
sleaching Powder, Domestic z2- 3% I coon toe — 3 
BIG VERTEOE vei nsdccsececes 9, — 9% ynernic chipped at, See 
Do., in carload lots..... s+ — 9% Indigo—Bengal aa 
*hrome—aAcetate, 20 deg... 9 _ 11 Guatemala ....... — 3 00 
OPPETAB seseessseeeeeanes — 1% Mee ee oe — 1 30 
Epsom salt, 100 lb — 3 60 Surah a a 
Formaldehyde, 40% a Indigo extract ............ — 30 
yETZEL Glauber Salts, 100 Ibs — 1 76 Logwood chips ... v 8% 
Glycerine (C. P.) Extract liquid, 61 degs.. 114 12 
Gms. OXtPA ......-ceccees — 66 Gonahade x oF 7 
GRIT nce eben ccccssesceves —_ 67 eaciedee , akin a : a is - ole 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 64% — 66 a blue Aleppo...... 32 o> 
lron—liquor, per gal....... - = = Quercitron, per ton... 13 00 —14 00 
Nitrate, CFUO ..ccvccceces ° —- oe Liquia + aii 7% 
COM, cece cesses scceccecs _ ii. Gettin “ti a san a a 
} Lead—Brown acetate ..... 15% — 16 saree basis 28%, ton. .95 33 —_ = 
White (crystals)......... 17 — 17% ry eh Ses Pee SETA - 
Magnesium chloride ....... — — — : = 
Potash—Bichromate ose 44% — 46 DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Chlorate crystals......... 33 — 40 Alpha Naphthylamine .... 60 — 65 
Permanganate ........+. 360 — 3 60 PG Cn cceregevizeceas 7 — 28 
Prussiate red............ 2 856 — 2 96 | FP Ee ee ae 34 — 46 
We Gee newacs evwareees 118 — 1 26 Beta Naphthol, sublimed. 85 _ 90 
7 Soda acetate.....cscseeees - S&S = Dimethylaniline ........... 70 — 175 
E BIGRTOMSLO 2.00 scerescee 23 — 324 Metaphenylene Diamine....1 85 — 2 00 
5 Bisulphite, 32 degs.,100lbs — — 1 70 Paranitraniline ........... ar 
E 40 degrees, 10 Ibs...... _ _ _ 
8 Powdered .....sseeeers ' — 6 EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRABIVES 
“ Chlorate ous Reb eenkeneae 28 — 26 Barytes, domestic, prime 
Formate .........0.sseee oS ae SOME Sc oss Gana 30 00 —35 00 
qj Hyposulphite, in bbis....2 00 — 2 China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
Nitrate, tech., 100 Ibs.... ——|9~ —— = Chrome Yellow ........... _ —_ = 
S Refined, Ib..........+..+- ‘.“~.—- — Fuller's Earth, powd., 100 
CURES OON nce ceasscseeuscée 34 — 35 Ue ae ie a ot 1 00 — 1 60 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4%— 6 Litophone .. , , 6 nt 7 
Prumslate ....-ssereseees 2 a BOX oo. eee cee 20 08 = — 85 00 
_ Sulphide, 30% crystals... 3 _ 3% Ultramarine Blue ........ 20 _— 50 
seal egg tech., pow- 65 65% White Lead (basic sulphate) 994% — 10 
OTOD .cccceeseeseseces => " 
Li . e° _ 
4 Do., tech., crystals...... 63 _ 64 Zinc oxide, Amer. process 10% 10% 
Ce Stas wks 02 nd ii tdsee's 73 —_— 13% OILS AND SOAPS 
crue ot tartar—Crystals ++ aa H+ Lard oil, prime verning, gal. : 00 — 2 06 
wt a 3 Extra No. 1, gal. 45 — 1 60 
in—Muriate, 64 deg....... _-_ _— 3 Bart at cc. f a eee 
po, eee abe cs ts) «O88 ~—sCOllive oll, denatured, gal....2 35 — 2 40 
Bishloride Canine ai ete Olive oil, Foots, gal....... 28 — 80 
Oxid bbi nm om. on Red oil, saponified, Ib...... 14% — 15 
j xide, ie Soap, green olive, imp..... a a os 
Zinc chloride. . 26 =— 16% Tameetia. olive Feta 
ZAMS: BME noc neseeecssonss 16 =_— 16 Me cece Sa ett Ce 
Soluble oil, 50% castor, lb.. 12 — 14 
Acetic, 28%, bbis..........- ; _ 9 ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Citric, crystals........+-++. 8 -_- — = 
Foray SWlbisss0ndsaes ones sc —- = —. Blood .......... : = én 
Lactic, 22%. ..seeseeeveeeee ¢ = So» Wee te teh es BG dome Te 
pacman? Murlatic, 18@22 deg....... 3% — 8% Hextrine—Potate (Domestic). = 
Nitric, according tostrength — Do ae ealbed lets 
Oxalic dom. ..... . 4 — «#4 bane . an eo 8% 
summa ae amen eth pee ee Glue, Fish, per gal........ 100 —1 80 
—— : a Gum Arabic, amber sorts.. 34 —_ 35 
, Tannic, U. 8. P...ccccceece 1 40 
> a 15 Gum, Br., carload lots, bags — — 7 35 
-@ Technical ........+- oe ie... Wels Ce: om eee 
Tarterss GS7UROIs. ..+ +. a ee Bano Gur, O06¢....si2.00.. 4% — § 
Powdered ....ccscccccces _ Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 
GOPTGGE ccccevedscncece 00 — 7 50 
sememmmnead SUROIN Sass ani'ootes Bes 13 — 18% 
Ammonia aqua, 26 deg.... 27 _ 36 OO cs hivd sdee seen benese we 8 — 10 
Borax, refined crystals and WER occcscccccccccese _-_ —_ 6 
powdered, bbls. ....... ™%— 8% TAMIOGR: BOGE ~ coc ccsccedous —_— — _ 
E SCARCITY OF DYESTUFFS the amount available here is by so 
: much reduced. Export demand for 
Fair Demand Causes Upward Trend of _ the extract is said to be for use in 
Price nince of alizarines which are scarce and 
rhe tendency of dyewood prices con-  imtertor in quality. 
ues upward, owing largely to the Free demand for dextrines and 
te shortage in materials and the in- starches comes upon a depleted mar 
lity to secure shipping space for ket. Prices of indigo are on the up 
sportation purposes. This situation grade because of the decreasing supply 
become more evident of late, with of spot stocks. Very little synthetic 
prospect of relief in the near has made its appearance as yet, and 
a ture, Restriction on imports of — while the quality is said to be excellent 
ae, ling materials has a correlative the restricted manufacturing capacity 
ct upon dyewoods used by textile and high cost of production are not 
nufacturers whose stocks are gradu- ly to affect the situation of the nat 
shrinking to the vanishing point. iral product. 
provision seems to have been A similar situation of restricted 


le with regard to further supplies 


imbier and it is a question of what 











UE E future will develop. Little log- 
( d is here and practically nothing 
cing imported. Extract prices are 
ym er though nominally unchanged. 
the favored few are getting their 
r ilar supplies. France and Spain 
ork using large quantities of quercitron, 
lently as a substitute for fustic and 

mre 


supplies exists in the coal tar inter- 
mediate market. Raw material and 
labor are both scarce and output 
is generally curtailed. Aniline colors 
are in good demand, especially for 
those available on Government work, 
‘h khaki and blue. The volume 
f export demand is still large and 
it is evident that buyers have had 
a satisfactory experience with Ameri- 
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CHAS. MORNINGSTAR & CO., Inc. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, N. 


STARCH DEXTRINE 


EVERY GRADE FOR EVERY SHADE = 
EVERY MILL EVERY BASE 

SPOT OR FUTURE 

EGG—ALBU MEN—BLOOD GLUCOSE 


TL 
ee i 


VAQSUEVODDLAAD BEDALE A ETT 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


176 William Street, NEW YORK 
Phone Beekman 581 


United States Agents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 
Works—St. Denis (Seine), France Works—Besseges, France 
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PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


TT. 
CCL) ALAMEDA PR AAA TNL CALLA) EAA MLALSVOO CAD LEU ALAPOOULA ANENASRADGROEDE HOU UH ann LOU OAHU AGneANenOeREGEOREUU UT eOTTUTRON RENAE CSSA 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 


DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Office and Works - - - ji 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


Successors to 
STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 
61 Broadway New York 


Philadelphia 











Jersey City, N. J. 
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Starch, Dextrine, 


Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


Providence 
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NIGROSINES| 


STUBNER CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 











833-839 MAGNOLIA AVENUE - ELIZABETH, N. J. 
fil) ToT ETB 
aT LMU 6A ALES EMA NS YR 


ANILINE E. M. THAYER « CO EXTRACTS 


COLORS et cea iis ” CHEMICALS 


36 Purchase St. ‘and 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. # 
OL UTNNGTTTD ETTTETTETUATENENEDUO NACHT ENTSTTOTSTEY 
AMMA UCN eCOMNA ALLL AAAS YAP MMM LL 28 


JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products tor Cotton, Wool and Silk 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils 
MONOPOLE OIL, U. 8S. Patent No. 861397 Seriul No. 
New York Office, 100 William Street 
Western Representative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Chicago, Ill, 
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J.R. SMITH COLOR COMPANY 


143 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
ATLANTIC DYESTUFF COMPANY, BURRAGE, MASS. 


A 


SULPHUR BLUE 


DECLUTTER ETE 


Can Make Immediate Deliveries Send for Product Sample and Full Particulars 


SIMMONS | SA 
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Essex Aniline Works, Inc. Prompt Deliveries—Any Quantity 


50 Congress Street, Boston For Government Khaki On Wool 


: Chrysophenine SX WE OFFER 
Direct Yellow 2G 
Direct Yellow 4G 
Direct Orange R 
Direct Orange G 
Chlorfast Yellow 
Direct Blue H 
Sulphur Khaki 
Sulphur Brown 
Sulphur Green 
Chromfast Green 


HOULUNALONN.UUNGQENEOUSOUNEOERUGUCOOUALOUANTAEUSOOULOANEYOOUAUOUSROAEA AAU 


Udit 


Imperial Alizarine Yellow 26 Paste 
Imperial Alizarine Orange Paste 


. MANUFACTURED BY 


IMPERIAL COLOR WORKS 
= Giens Falls, N. Y. 


STANDS ALL GOVERNMENT TESTS 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


JUINUQLYQOUNURUYULUUUYOUGOOUSLLHOUUU LEELA 
HAIUUUULNUHLLLAUN HATH 


Manufactured at South Middleton, Mass. 


Dunker & Perkins Company 


NUNN TUONO TONNE 
OVALS ANANTH LLSUHUULULLGULULLSAHAE 


HUNHONUVANVUTUNUATAUEAUSUGALAEANGUOEROELAU USSU 


NUNTONTUOUNUNANADNTAELOUAPALUEULURAAAA UL LLEROTOD YUNA ALUN A 


O ffices New England Selling Agents 
Boston Jennincs & CoMPANY 287 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
New York 93 Broap STREET 
a§ PHILADELPHIA Boston TELEPHONE: Fort HI 4151 
000 Te 
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Main Office: 212 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Factory: Philadelphia 






E do NOT pre- 
sume to say 

that we can supply 
every known Coal 
Tar Dye, for every 
known purpose. We 
have however built 
up a very complete 
line of extra fine 
quality dyestuffs 
that are function- 
ing with absolute 
satisfaction to our 
hundreds of cus- 
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tomers. 
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New York Color & Chemical Co. inc 
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Are of Guaranteed Strength, Purity | 
and Uniformity. 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We Offer: 


(Extracts and Crystals 
LOGWOOD HEMATINE 
HYPERNIC FUSTIC 


Imperial Dyewood Company, Inc. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Hil 
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Plant vf John H. Heald & Co., Inc 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
914-916-918 MARBRID( 12 BUILDING 
BROADWAY AND 34TH STREET 


FACTORIES = 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y = 
LYNCHBURG, VA = 
CHICAGO OFFICE SAN FR ANCISCO OFFICE = 
8801 SoutH ASHLAND AVENUE 803-804 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING = 
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TRIANGLE 


BRAND 
SULPHATE OF COPPER 


(BLUE VITRIOL) 
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Guaranteed 99% Pure 
Practically No Free Acid 


= 
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Manufactured by 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 
25 Broad Street 
New York City 
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TRADE 


QM NAGA A 


American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


The keystone in the manufacture of dyestufts 
is intermediates. 

As the leading American manufacturer of 
intermediates of the highest grade we occupy 
a most favorable position tor the production 
of “first quality dyes.” 

Our immediately available colors are as 
tollows: 


Newport Direct Sky Blue Newport Benzo Purpurine 10B 
Newport Direct Blue 2B Newport Sulphur Navy Blue 
Newport Direct Blue 3B Newport Sulphur Brown C 


Newport Direct Steel BlueG Newport Sulphur Green G 
Newport Direct Orange R Newport Azo Eosine G 
Newport Direct Green B Newport Acid Fuchsine 
Newport Congo Red Newport Acid Black 4AN 
Newport Benzo Purpurine 4B Newport Acid Blue Black 


Conc. Conc. 


Other products of equal and greater importance will be added 
as rapidly as produced. 


Our technical laboratories are at your disposal for the sub- 
mission of your problems or the matching of your shades. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis. First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HERE is a right and a 
near right way to use 
all supplies, and 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE 
SODA 


proves no exception to this 
rule. Should you not be get- 
ting from the use of this mate- 
rial all the benefit you have 
reason to believe it possible to 
get, a letter to us, stating 
where you are using it, and the 
results you obtain or an in- 
quiry as to other purposes you 
desire to know if it can be 
used for, will have the prompt 
attention of our “ Textile 
Service Department” without 
cost to you. 


THIS TRADE MARK 





IN EVERY PACKAGE 


Paice) 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


























Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
of time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained 
with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- 
ough degumming of previously 
dyed and finished goods are easily 
and cheaply performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devoid of 
color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
die and feel of the cloth, and 
economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 





Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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79 Wall St., New York City | 


can dyes to take the place of their 
former German product. Moderate 
business in aniline oil is reported, with 
prices firm. More demand for salt is 
noted and dynamite manufacturers are 
to prices 

Increased strength in glycerine is 
noted and dynamite manufactures are 
soon expected to come into the market 
for their supplies covering the balance 
of the year Chemicals generally are 
moving moderately but with steadiness 
to quotations. Cream of tartar is hard 
to get and producers find it difficult to 
hll contracts Caustic soda and soda 
ash are weak with little consuming de 
mand. Bleaching powder has been 
taken with a fair amount of freedom 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The Butterworth-Judson Corpora- 
tion, Avenue R, Newark, N. J., will 
build a new one-story reinforced con 
crete addition at its plant, about 95 x 190 
feet, to cost $118,000. 

The plant of the Amalgamated Dye 

uff & Chemical Works, Plum Point 
Lane, Newark, N. ]., was damaged by 
fire on July 3. The loss is estimated at 
approximately $10,000 

The A. H. Y. Color & Chemical Co., 
44 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will establish new offices at 115 
North Third street The ‘building at 
this location has been leased for the 
purpose. 

The Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N 
Y., is having preliminary plans pre 
pared for a new picric acid works to be 
erected at Chicago. The plant is esti 
mated to cost in excess of $1,000,000 

The Collicine Manufacturing Co., 
Omaha, Neb., manufacturer of chemi 
cals and allied specialties, is planning 
for the removal of its entire works to 
the three-story factory building recent 
ly acquired at 147 New Jersey Railroad 
avenue, Newark, N. J]. The structure 
; about 30 x 80 feet. 

The Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
street, New York, manufacturer of dye 
uffs and colors, has reduced its capital 
from $150,000 to $50,000. 

A portion of the plant of the Ault & 
Wiborg Chemical Works, Murray Road, 
St. Bernar, Ohio, devoted to the pro 
‘action of red colors, was recently de 
stroyed by fire. 

The controversy between the Not 
holders. Committees of the Federal 
Dyestuff & Chemical Corporation is re 
ported adjusted, and the property 1s 
scheduled for sale at auction next Satur 
day. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co 
announce that their latest addition to 
the series of Sulphur Blue Colors is 
National Sulphur Blue L, which is ap 
plied to cotton in the usual manner 
The fastness of the color to light is 
stated to be excellent, as well as to 
washing and cross dyeing. Interested 
dyers will be supplied with full working 
details, product sample and dyeings 

The Apex Chemical Co., Brooklyn, N 
Y., and selling offices at 61 Park Row, 
N. Y., is reported to be manufacturing 
a substitute for tartar emetic known as 
antimonelle which, according to the 
producers, is twice as effective as tartar 
emetic and is being used effectively by 
dye plants and print works as a fixing 
agent for aniline dyes. 

Plans are fast being perfected for the 

utth national exposition of chemical 
industries which will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, dur 
ing the week of Sept. 23 Four floors 
will be used and the proportion of this 
space already engaged is larger than 
last year. Working exhibits of ma- 
chinery will probably be shown, while 
the increase in number and attractive- 
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Telephone, 6327-28-29 John 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


POWDERED EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


also 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Chemicals 
for 


Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 


New York, N. Y.—BirMiIncHAM, ALA.—CLEVELAND, O.—Cuicaco, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, O., AND ELSEWHERE 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., LIMITED 


HAMILTON 


Stocks Carried at Principal Points 


NVALUE 
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DYESTUFFS — American and Foreign 


Apply to US for all Imported Colors 


HYDROSULPHITE POWDER 


Lazard-Godchaux Co. of America, Inc. 


100 William Street, New York 


Brussels Vieux-Conde 
Paris London 
Rue St. Lazare 422 Strand 
oe oo ae Wes 
—e a a 


Cable Address, *‘Anilaza” 
Manchester 


707 Read Bidg. 
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and Bests PROD UCT) 
for Sizing, Finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 


Manufactured and sold in the United 
States and Canada only by 





A 100 per cent. Bleach 


Each of these cylinders contains 


100 Ibs. of LIQUID CHLORINE 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 
Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Our representative will gladly 
demonstrate its use at your mill 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
18 East 41st St., New York City 
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Established 1870 








annon’s Che Warren Soap Mig. Cu. 
leacher’s 
lue : Boston, Mass. 
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W. H. Bannon @® Co. 
500 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 







Gof SPECIALTIES 
Z{_ COMPANY, INC 
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| ALIZARINE RED| \ iia 

PASTE 20% =< 

| MADE BY MITSUI MINING CO. = — 

eee natal _-< 05 Broadway, New York | DYESTUFFS FOR OLIVE DRAB ARMY CLOTH 
CHEM. DEPT. Telephone—Rector 7110 i COTTON OR WOOL 








Made in America 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Meets Government Requirements for U. S. A. 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 
122 Hudson St., New York City 
SELLING AGENTS 
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United States Color 
and Chemical Co. 


Office and Laboratories 
13-15 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 





want 









HULL ame gs 


a Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


3 MANUFACTURING: 

= Anthranol Chrome Yellow 2 G powder 

= Anthranol Chrome Orange R powder 

Anthranol Chrome Blue Black A B powder 


Amann 


Anthranol Chrome Blue Black A R powder 
Anthranol Chrome Brown O paste 
Anthranol Chrome Brown R S powder 
Anthranol Chrome Red B C powder 
Nigrosine, Water Soluble, Blue and jet shades 
Nigrosine, Spirit Soluble 

Our Anthranol Chrome colors are dyed on a chrome 
mordant or by the after-chrome method. Are very fast 


to fulling, light, etc. Especially adapted for United 
States Government Khaki and Nayy Blue shades. 






USUI I 


VINA ANNALARA UU 


Send for product samples and dyed shades. 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


80 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Works: 
Harrison, New Jersey Nyack, New York 


- Amanil Direct Colors 
Amacid Colors 
Amacid Chrome Colors 
Basic Colors 
Sulphur Colors 


| Alleatine Navy BlueG&R 
Amanil Vat Olive G 
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New England Office: 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Office: Danville, Virginia. 


ONAN SU aT nA AEA 


AMUN 0 kA 


WORLD JOURNAL 
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‘Sterling Color Bo. i 


72 Front Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sole Selling Agents for Products of the 
PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Primuline SF Direct Fast Scarlet B 
Direct Fast Yellow FF Direct Fast Violet 4B 
Direct Fast Yellow SB Direct Fast Orange AR 
Direct Fast Yellow AR Direct Fast Orange AG 
Direct Fast Rose BS Direct Navy Blue No. 104 
Direct Fast Rose 2B Sulphur Khaki No. 112 
Direct Fast Rose 3B Sulphur Biack RS 


New Brilliant Cotton Yellow L Conc. 


Anhydrous Sulphurous Acid 


THE BEST ANTI-CHLOR. 





SANA 


| DRAKE & CO. 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 
| SARS RY RIBERA 


Manufacturer's Sales Agents 


Dyestuffs «© Chemicals 


Dyestuffs has been 
- business for over 

ears. We can 
eal your interests 
intelligently and to 
your satisfaction. 








Quote and submit samples of Dye- 


stuffs you have for sale or exchange 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
~PROVIDENCE, R. [. 
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STRICTLY AMERICAN 
Acco Direct Yellow Y Acco Brilliant Pink B 
Acco Seal Brown Congo Red 4B 
Acco Cotton Blue 2B Chrysamine 
Acco Union Yellow Acco Chrome Red a 
Wool 
Diamine Bordeaux 2BS Acco Chrome Yellow R oa 





Manufactured by 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL CO. 


Works: Reading, Pa. 


Members American Dyestuff Association 
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HM A A 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


For Your Dyeing Problems —OUR TECHNICAL FORCE 
OUR AMERICAN FACTORY CONNECTIONS 


Assuring Regular Deliveries 


OUR ORGANIZATION 
Assuring Efficient Handling 


ACID 
DIRECT 
SULPHUR 

CHROME | 


For Your Requirements ] 


OUR AMPLE STOCKS OF FAST COLORS 


American Names for American Dyestuffs 


“JENYL” We apply to our DIRECT COTTON Colors 
“ KATHETON ” We apply to our SULPHUR Colors 


93 Broad Stret JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. Boston, Mass. 


South Middleton, Mass. SELLING AGENTs For ESSEX ANILINE WORKS New England and Canada 
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6-Compartment Machine 


Boiling Out, 
Dyeing, Fulling 
and Washing in 
One Continuous 
Operation 


Combining these 
operations in 


our 
Hustler Continu- 
ous Process Ma- 
chine, saves time, 


labor and materials. 
and consequently 
reduces cost. 


Our multiple com- 
partment Machine 
offers textile manufac- 
turers an opportunity 
of producing quality 
goods at a greatly re- 
duced cost. Let us 
figure on your proposi- 
tion. 


Details and estimates 


gladly furnished 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
315 S. Liberty Street 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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DYE TUBS and VATS 


All Kinds and Sizes 
For All Purposes 


faa 


a 


When in need of tanks, tubs 
or vats please remember 
that we carry ten million feet 
or more of cypress in stock 
seasoning, so can construct 
and ship promptly. 


Cypress is our specialty be- 
cause of its natural qualities. 


We control cypress swamps 
and saw-mills in Florida 
where we make the lumber 
with the proper thickness and 
sizes for use in our factory 
at Neponset. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


200 Taylor St. 
NEPONSET (Boston), MASS. 
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ness of American dyes and chemicals 


ll be an indication of the progress 
that has been made in this direction 
The Department of Commerce has 
just issued a bulletin on the vegetable 
dyestuffs. obtainable in Latin America 
Logwood, fustic, annato and indigo are 
specially mentioned and their origin d¢ 
d [It is stated in the pamphlet 
there are twenty-seven trees and plants 
in various sections of that country from 


which dependable dyes may be ex 


tracted. \ttempts are being made to 
manufacture dyes in Brazil and Argen 
tna 

\lexander C. Fergusson, Jr., distribu 


tor of chemicals, dyestuffs and coal tar 
termediates, Drexel building, Phila 
delphia, has purchased the property, 17 


19 South Orianna street. He will ré 


move his ratories and warehouse 
from 309 Cherry street as soon as al 
terations have been « ympleted Phe de 
mands of his increasing business have 


necessitated enlarging his offices in 

th Drexel building These changes 
have been made consequent upon the 
ing of the Caleo Chemical Co. with 

the Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. Mr 

= lergusson was the district representa 
tive of the former company. The in 
creased facilities offered by their new 
location will enable these offices to mak« 
quick deliveries from the stock of the 
whole line offered by Marden, Orth & 
Hastings Corp., in addition to the tex 
tile chemicals manufactured by the In 
istrial Chemical Co., New York, and 
J. Q. Dickinson & Co 

At a recent meeting of The Master 
Dyers Exchange of New England of 
which Herbert S. Blake is Secretary- 
Treasurer, the standardization of color 
was officially endorsed and the American 
Standard Color Card was adopted for 
identification purposes. 

The F. G. Lewis Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
is to build a coal-tar distilling plant at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on land adjoining 
the Chattanooga Coke Co.’s oven plant. 
The building and equipment will cost 
approximately $40,000. 

The Land-Mill Chemical Co., Albany, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $24,000 by M. I. Landau, I. Mil- 
stein and R. P. Smith. 

A New York office at 253 Broadway 
has been opened by the Carus Chemical 
Co., La Salle, Ill. W. A. Cook will be 


in charge. 


Vest Virginia 


The Nevin Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., a Delaware corporation, has 
filed notice of an increase in its capital 
from $200,000 to $300,000, to provide for 


business extensions. 


For the greater convenience of their 
customers, Marden, Orth & Hastings 
Corp., have just opened an office in 
Union ‘Trust Suilding, Cincinnatti. 
The new office is in charge of W. G. 
Rogers, who has had 15 years’ experi 
ence in the chemical and raw material 
business. 

The Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturers of chemicals, etc., 
has had plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of a new two-story addition to its 
plant to cost about $10,000. A building 
permit for the structure has been taken 
out. 

The United Chemical: Co., Tampa, 
Fla., has been incorporated with a nomi- 
nal capital of $5,000, to engage in the 
manufacture of chemicals, etc. Frank 
Sullivan is president; L. S. Summer, 
vice-president, and W. L. Schans, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Notice has been filed by the Good 
Laboratory, 3786 Third avenue, New 
York, manufacturer of chemicals, of an 
increase in its capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000, to provide for business ex- 
tensions. 
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TO THE AMMONIA TRADE 


During the latter part of 1917 the Ammonia situation so di 
veloped that our Government through the U. S. Food Admin 
istration found it necessary to require the Manufacturers ot 
Aqua Ammonia to enter into an agreement with them 
whereby, during the period of our war with Germany, thi 
production and sale of Aqua Ammonia would be supervised 
and controlled by the Administration. 

According to a circular issued by the U. S. Food Adminis 
tration under date of February 15, 1918, the Government 
should have for munitions more Ammonia than all the plants 
in this country could then produce working to their maxi 
mum capacity. To remedy this situation the Government is 
building two plants costing millions of dollars, but until 
these are operating and producing the situation must b¢ 
realized by every consumer of Ammonia. 


The condition in the Ammonia world is such that it has 
opened the doors to profiteering on the part of those who 
were not aware of the situation or who, if aware thereof, put 
the dollar before patriotism and duty. As a result of this 
profiteering the so-called market price of 26° Aqua Am 
monia has been given as two to three hundred per cent higher 
than the Government price. Profiteering does not inerease 
the available supply, and profiteering it is decreed must and 
shall be stopped. 


The Government requires that our industries be protected, 
and has ruled that all Ammonia available after Government 
needs are supplied shall be furnished to legitimate consumers 
on a basis of distribution and price that is fair and just so 
they may continue their operations. 


Notice is now given to all consumers of Aqua Ammonia 
that in case they have difficulty im securing such supply of 
Aqua Ammonia as they are legitimately entitled to, they 
shall apply direct to the manufacturer located nearest them 
and set forth their claims for a supply, whereupon, to the 
extent of the Ammonia available and within the confine of 
the Government regulations, their legitimate needs will b 
supplied at the prices outlined by the Government. 


In ealling attention to this it is important to understand 
that the solicitude of the Government is for the legitimate 
consumer, i. e., that supplies be furnished them to the end 
that industries be disturbed as little as possible. 


With the knowledge of the situation above set forth we are 
confident we shall have the hearty co-operation of every 
Dealer, Jobber, and Consumer, resulting in a generous and 
patriotic response to the expressed desire of the Adminis 
tration. 


Communications setting forth needs of Aqua Ammonia, 
stating specifically the quantity required, the purpose for 
which it is intended, &., may be addressed to any of the 
following manufacturers: 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 

THE BARRETT CO., New York. 

HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 

B. P. CLAPP AMMONIA CO., Providence, R. L., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky. 

CHAS. COOPER & CO., Newark, N. J. 

GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., New York. 

GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

HERF & FRERICHS CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis. 

MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 

MICHIGAN AMMONIA WORKS, Detroit. 

MORRIS & CO., Chicago. 

NATIONAL AMMONIA CO., St. Louis, Mo., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

PACIFIC AMMONIA & CHEMICAL CO., Seattle, Wash. 

WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Denver, Colo. 


Approved 


United States Food Administration 
by Charles W. Merrill, 
Division of Collateral Commodities. 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 2 


Woolen Rags| |' 


213 A Street BOSTON 
UTUAETOUNTAUOUEYNNYUTONTOUNTUNTEOEOMAOYOOCTOOUEN COTNUVTCOVENNOVOTOUNOUUATOOUITY SOTUTVOOTVOTINONNT 
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S. RAWITSER & CO. 


WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS. 
283-285-287 West Broadway few York 5 


a£@ Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
of every description ready for the picker. 


ALARA LAAN) Ld AMAR | 


MENUPLINTNNTNT NTT NENT TTE NY 
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M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Our specialty is to grade woolen rags 
of every description ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Seething! ‘Wiaaden Mills | 


Custom 
Picking, Carding and 
Garnetting 
Chepachet, R. I. U. S. A. 
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Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Dryden, New York 
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B. D. KAPLAN & CO. 


7 Vestry Street, New York City 


NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 


“None Better Made’”’ 
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Nols WAST 


36 Ditmars Street, =e N. ¥. 
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American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 


es meee, - a — Avenue 

















GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE,CONN. 
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MACUNGIE’ SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings wo Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 
Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, =f 





Special Colors or Shades made to order 
LUUOOTOETU AACE TUE TORRENT 





New York Office and Warehouse: 
527 Broome Street 


We are fully equipped for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen Shoddies, 


Merino Stocks and Wool Substitutes. 
ment orders, and to quick deliveries. 


Communicate with ua. 





ALL 


CON 


We are devoting our entire energy to Govern- 


STEEL 


OM 


BALING PRESSES 


r2 Oe eee FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGE 





INE BULLET AN AES A- 
ECONOMY epee roe Dept, 


ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





QUOTATIONS 


WOOL WASTE 


Fine white Australian lap waste.135 —145 
Fine white lap waste......... 125 —130 
Fine colored lap waste........ 85 — 90 
Medium colored lap waste.... 80 — 85 
Fine white Australian ring 
waste Soest neeeebenh ss 100 —100 
Fine white ring ‘waste vosaass 90 — 95 
Fine white Australian thread 
EP Pee 95 —100 
Hard Ends— 
et: SIRNED  nccviiscedvans 90 —100 
Medium white ........ 75 — 80 
Coarse white ............ 60 — 70 
Fine colored .........--- 45 — 650 
Medium colored ...........-- 40 — 465 
White spinners’ waste, greasy. 30 — 35 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 25 — 28 


Australian white cards waste, 
SRO: -chausicessncavsnescosn 35 — 40 


Fine white card waste, clean.. 30 32 
Medium white card waste, 

PO wns cxny es «abe pese Rene 25 — 30 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 16 — 18 
Colored card waste, medium... 10 — 12 
Colored card waste, low....... 4 — 8 





SHODDIES 
ALL WOOL STOCK 

White knit stock............. 55 — 67 
Mee Manel. vacisiaccaessscsesvs _ — 39 
Red knit stock..... jeaeeiorks « _ — 43 
ED -cpancndshcecntvatpamnd 40 — 42 
Merinos— 

ORR ME. os bivnwekeuds 45 — 60 

Pe EEE ec cin vanes cenedee 35 — 36 

PE cc cdceenawsaae 43 — 46 

GCameee Went .6.vwccactisee 35 — 36 

GOONOO- TREE ois ccc secners 27 — 28 
Delaines— 

BME 4 ¢ Vas 4guue bode nawas 32 — 34 

PE. news qausessascasdeos 25 — 26 
Worsteds— 

RE Sdeewans bs wens ohudes 32 — 33 

ee eee 28 — 29 

REE ORE ox ack cs ateanaséan 33 — 34 

EF GEG > oii ee 00's% bs anaer 30 — 31 

EE UN. aac cascasadnnad 30 — $1 
Serges— 

DE EE bp daw idcdbavanee 32 — 34 

Be MD wo cscrcoraeyeevas 33 — 35 


WORLD 


JOURNAL 
NEW STOCK 
een GE Sautesewvesesn coses EO — 26 
Fine blue worsted clips........ 45 — 47 
Fine black worsted clips...... 456 — 47 
Light yarn, extra fine......... 33 — 35 
Dark mixed, extra fine yarn... 20 — 25 
Dark yarn, med. to coarse.... 15 — 20 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1. 20 — 25 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
Pie: WE. 4 +<aee ace 39 42 
Ordinary clothing clips 28 30 
MEN’S WEAE CLIPS 
Worsteds— 
Dark . 64 sip tataeee . 42 44 
RE cc aseu be Wet aesiwevcs 36 — 37 
Black and white aes 50 : 5 
Brown » » 45 46 
Blue ‘ : . 64 66 
Black oul cae + 68 — 70 
Edges ; - 45 46 
HEAVY CLIPS 
Mixed Mackinaws > . 19 20 
Mixed overcoatings . 22 - 2 
Brown chinchillas and 
CUVSORE aasewntesnnras 29 — 30 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
oo Re rye ee 29 — 30 
Black chinchillas and 
cheviots .. ; as oe — 30 
Oxfords a ~- 29 - 30 
Black and white 28 — 29 
Mixed lights ome a - 18 — 19 
White chinchillas .. 60 — §2 
ae en 19 — 20 
Shawls .a eRe eo i _—_ — 17 
COTTON WARP CLIPS 
POE UBIO: oon ciccsescrs 8% — 9 
Ree ID nin nnd 6600.8 10 — 11 
Serges, black and white.. 14 — 156 
Serges, light geeaedecevees 13 — 14 
Palm Beach oe _ - 19 
Delaines mixed colored. 7 — 7% 
Black astrachans ......... — — 13 
BEIGE catcowsrsecvvcencee — — 10 
Black cloakings ......... 12 — 13 
Blue cloakings .....cccscos 12 — 13 
Brown cloakings ......... 12 — 13 
Mixed cloakings ......... 7 — 8 
GOVERNMENT CLIPS 
OVERCOATING 
BENS 6 ccc wesinsdavecciee 29 — 30 
SD, Bb) ac tndkns dab boueeeees 36 _— 
O. D. worsted............ 41 -_- 
CHBGD: sven cvsssesenicrsss 42 — 44 
FLANNEL 
Blue . 84 — 35 
RAP et - 32 — 33 
CE kee ivaveavdsensenes 32 — 33 
Light - 87 — 38 
Tan . 39 — 40 
SE Sach aes ca Vane eae abo 26 — 27 
TS satscecsndvepecees 38 — 40 
Steel gray — saa oe — 36 
BOGE sh ccouswicdveneenese 25 — 36 
PN, tnivesccassuwed voce 26 — 27 


INCREASING DEMAND IN 
SUBSTITUTE MARKET 


Scarcity in Woolen Clips, Movements 
in Blue and Black Worsteds Active 
Features—Prices Continue Skyward 


From one end to the other the rag and 
shoddy market sees little possibility of 
lessening the strong current of demand, 
and consequently wool substitutes con- 
tinue a strong feature of the market 
situation. The trade is shot with 
bullish sentiment, yet with this feeling 
predominant, some factors profess to 
report themselves made dizzy with the 
rapid race of prices skyward. There is 
reported an extension of the margin of 
quotations. Where lc. advance was 
usual on a repeat order, only a short 
time ago, this margin is now extended 
to 4 and 5c, 

Movements in new woolen clips have 
been features of the week, starring de- 
mand in blue and black worsted which 
have risen to the unheard of quotations 
of 66c. on the former grade and 70c. 
on the latter. Doing business around 
these high altitudes has brought sellers 
and buyers face to face with new con- 
ditions and it is little to be wondered 
that side-stepping of new business is 
resorted to. 

A transaction is reported in which the 
postponed delivery of 15,000 pounds of 
a 25-000-pound order of a certain grade 
is contracted at 4c. higher than the 
10,000-pound spot delivery. Khaki clips 
are also scarce in the open market and 
rule in such transactions around 45c, to 
the consumer. Fine clips rule steady 
and strong, and ordinary clothing clips 
are a little easier and do not advance 
quite so rapidly. 

Old woolen rags are strong in price 
and dealers see no reason to expect any 
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WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS 


Serges— 
WMNUO: dv cdccoedvtcbeecnvn 63 — 65 
BEG pes cccapvavesvanew ses 58 60 
Saat a na ek 6 a.e ee — 47 
EAPOWE. cccccccccacunes oo & — 50 
Green . ctnase ves Oe 50 
POO Sch brews os ahs ee 48 
TASH occcerccscacvcscccsns 32 — 33 
Tan . deduce Che Kw veatend 57 — 59 
Reet WE 6 occa ae <enedns 60 61 
Mixed dark ‘ notes ae — 28 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coarse Light ..cccscsccses 23 — 24 
Weme TORE i cvesc0scecccce 29 — 30 
Coaree Gari ..ccccccscess 13 — 14 
WIBO DIGG ccccccccecsces 17 — 18 
Fine dark ....eeeeeeseeee 18 — 20 
BORE si cceccivcncezeccets » 5 — 6% 
Serges— 
TAGE wn ccccccccssccvesscs 28 — 29 
BROWN oc ccccccccccsvcccss 28 — 29 
SELLE ORE E LEE T EL 19 — 20 
BIRO ec cccccceccesscccece 16 — 17 
PE A SAK wees ner cesict linens 25 — 26 
GOON ciccccdecccvccscese 27 — 28 
Flannels— 
Fine white .......escee008 43 — 44 
Coarse white ........5006- 43 — 44 
White No. S..ccccccsccecs 32 — 33 
Red ..coce Sacesece evctcece 22 — 28 
BIBS oc civvecvecevctounuve 14 — 16 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS 
PONE  Aece eave hee a5 - — 6% 
Red flannel ..ccsccsccsees _— — 6 
Best PIMIES sc cccvevececse —_ — 6 
Best Drown .....-seeeeees _ 6 
Best DIMMS ..crcccccccccses —_ — 6 
Common gray 3% — 4 
Knit— 
EMD igs wnwn.paw aie an ae 58 
Biue, GarkK ..6ac. Tyo | — 31 
Blue, MERE .ccccccscceces 24 — 26 
Blue, mized ....ccccsvcce 24 — 26 
Black, trimmed .... scuw ae — 33 
Black, untrimmed joan ae — 30 
MOG cccaveccctcdenveceves 25 — 26 
Pee beens « ha ee ee 3 — 32 
Light SS seiennonbavene 13 — 14 
Hoods— 
St ere ee eae ‘ bse — 38 
Mine BOOGS 2. csccceccuse 20 — 21 
Silver gray knit... ‘ 45 — 46 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted worsteds— 
RAO wcess ® ‘ Sian ee — 25 
PREM ses ccenen . ceoe SI — 22 
fxs cre ikede see — 20 
IMA SEES rs ee 15 —15% 
Brown .. ea wt 22 — 23 
Skirted cloth— 
Fine light ..... : cwesaw ee — 20 
DG 6 ab hE We We Oe 14 — 14% 
DD. Sob viedo necwenchonene 7 — % 
Dark cea vakean wees eee aa — 7 
Plain black eseeccvesocese 7 — 1% 
Skirted, tan kersey....... 21 — 23 
Skirted, tan covers....... 24 — 25 


recessions. Demand runs from strong 
to brisk and a better position is looked 
for, from the dealers’ standpoint, with 
room aplenty for considerable changes 
Few doubt that export embargoes will 
be placed for conservation purposes in 
due time. 





SUBSTITUTES STRONG 
Growing Prominence of the Shoddy In- 
dustry—Rag Sales Broadening 

Boston, July 10.—The market for 
substitutes continues strong, showing 
an increase in activity. The demand 
is so insistent that it is leading to 
a scouring round for any old mill 
capable of being fitted up to pick 
and card rags. Two projects of this 
character have recently been initiated 
in this vicinity. All signs indicate 
the growing importance of this industry 
and the fears of a few months ago 
are forgotten to-day in view of the in- 
sistent demand. 

Rag prices are slowly climbing. 
There is no top in sight. Without ex- 
ception every grader and dealer is bull- 
ish. Mixed softs are quoted at rising 
prices ranging from 20% to 23 cents. 
There is no enforceable quality stand- 
ards for these rags, so they vary 
with the seller. A grader paying 23 
cents for these goods must be able to 
dispose of the coarse dark merino, 
which constitutes a large percentage of 
the collection, around 19 cents or lose 
money. He cannot sell at such a 
price on this market, and all along this 
stock has been below parity, so he is 
driven to the next best thing which is 
to put up the price of coarse light mer- 
ino, the war stock par _ excellence. 
Quotations for this latter stock range 
from 21 cents to 24 cents, the high 


(Continued on page 84) 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
GENERALLY APPROVED 


Length of Control in Australia Not Clear 
Should Aid Control of World's 
Textile Trade 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
BrAprorp, ENG., June 20.—The out 
standing feature of the trade this week 
is the announcement that the Imperial 
Governmcnt has acquired the Australian 
clip till the end of the war and for 
twelve months afterwards, the price 
paid being the same as for last season's 
clip, namely, 55 per cent. 
average prices paid in 1914. No one 
will deny the Department full credit for 
this astute move, for it meets with the 
hearty approval of the entire trade. A 
good deal of the opposition against 
State control has died down, and cer- 
tainly there has never been much to 
the Imperial Government purchasing 
either the British or Colonial clips, it 
nearly all arising against various meas 
ures which have been brought to bear 
in the application of the scheme. 

Even the highest officials have pub 
licly stated that measures of harshness 
have had to be adopted, admitting that 
this was inevitable. Of course there re- 
main strong feelings where a_firm’s 
business has been “torpedoed,” and 
generally those owning no machinery 
have been scrapped and are regarded to- 
day as unnecessary in the great scheme 
of State control. For men to be told 
by members of the Government that 
they are nothing more or less than para- 
sites, notwithstanding that they have 
played a noble part in developing the 
Colonial trade, and the textile industry 
on this side, providing necessary capi- 
tal, easing the burdens of topmakers, 
spinners and manufacturers, and in 
various cases helping the development 
of the whole business to the advantage 
of the first producer, and yet to be 
pushed to the wall, is an experience that 
was bound to cause trouble. However, 
these firms now know their fate, pos- 
sibly they are doing a little warehous- 
ing, better terms have been arranged 
with the Department and all things con- 
sidered, the whole business is to-day 
going through more smoothly. 


above the 


ONE SEASON OR ONE YEAR 

There seems to be in trade circles 
here a diversity of opinion in regard to 
the news cabled from Melbourne. It 
says emphatically that the Imperial 
Government has purchased the Colonial 
clip for “ one year after the war,” while 
critics here interpret that to mean one 
season. It is now well known to prac- 
tical woolmen that shearing begins on 
several Queensland properties in the 
month of March, which is the Austral- 
ian autumn, and continues in one place 
or another throughout the Common- 
wealth until many months later. New 
clip wools have been offered in Lon- 
don many a time at the July sales, while 
the month of May has also seen new 
clip wools offered in Brisbane, there 
often being a good show and a nice 
weight at the June sales in the same 
city. The Australasian wool year 
proper begins on July 1, so it probably 
makes no difference whether the Im- 
perial purchase covers one year or one 
season after peace is declared. If a 
time is specified in the contract, pas- 
toralists will know what to do. Those 
who shear on the dividing line will 
probably hold over the event until the 


FOREIGN 


No doubt details will be 
settled when the opportune time arrives 
To-day the broad 
decided upon, and that for the time be 
ing is sufficient. 


date is past 


principle has been 


TRADE APPROVES OF PURCHASE 


The significant feature of the pur- 
chase is that it meets with the hearty 
approval of practically all. Of course 
the industry wants to get rid of State 
Control with all possible speed when the 
war terminates, but all reasonable 
minded men recognize that there will 
be a great deal to do when hostilities 
cease, and it is as well that Empire sup 
plies such as wool, should be controlled 
as well as shipping when the war fin- 
There is more behind this latest 
move than the majority have any con 
ception of, for it means that the powers 
that be will be able above all to control 
the destiny of the raw material, and as 
weeks go by evidence accumulates that 


ishes. 


Germany is gravely concerned about fu 
ture supplies of those commodities of 
which Great Britain and her Allies have 
a monopoly, wool being the most im- 
portant one. Everybody rejoices that 
America has risen so manfully to the 
occasion, and it is yet going to take all 
the resources of Great Britain and her 
Allies to put Germany in her proper 
place, but confidence was never stronger 
than it is to-day that it will be done, 
in which case Germany will face the 
world in a very different temper and 
outlook to pre-war days 

There is a good deal of activity be 
hind the scenes, preparations being made 
for the placing of big military orders 
both for British and American troops. 
ready considerable new _ contracts 
have been placed, it being some satis- 
faction to the general American public 
to know that their sons are going out 
to France dressed in fabrics fit for any 
king to wear. There is nothing what- 
ever of the nature of “ pinch ” about the 
fabrics either for under or outer wear, 
and nothing is too good for our fight 
ing forces. It is well known on this 
side that big orders have been placed 
for tartan serge and more will be placed 
both for British and American troops, 
the price allowed by the Department be- 
ing 9s. 1ld. per yard All the manufac- 
turing details have appeared in the press 
of this country as well as in the Ameri 
can textile papers, and therefore this 
interesting fact will not be censored 
Of course the price per yard is a little 
more than for the previous contracts on 
account of wool and conversion costs 
all being advanced. The Department is 
now arranging for the placing of consid- 
erable orders for worsted flannel, par- 
ticularly for American troops. For 
weeks back the Department has refused 
to give out any good 60’s and 64’s tops 
because they are all wanted for military 
orders, some fair weights of officers’ 
botany cloths being made for American 
troops. In this respect there has been 
a great transformation in the character 
of the tops given out for civilian pur- 
poses, spinners to-day all being com- 
pelled to take 25 per cent. of their ra- 
tion in shabby tops and substitute 70’s 
instead of 64’s and 60's. Our own 
worsted flannel is a natural, made from 
1-13’s out of shabby, short botany tops 
and 2-24’s out of fine crossbred, say 56’s 
to 58’s. The fabric is a very sound one, 
and it is said that this worsted flannel 
is being dyed khaki for the American 
troops. 

First CoMBING. 


MARKETS 


TRADING CONFINED 
TO NARROW LIMITS 


Continue Indifferent to 


Buyers Less 


Manufacturers 
New Orders Inclined 
to Operate 
By Frederick I lattersa 
MANCHESTER, ENG., June 20.—Tradin 
during the past week has been confined 
within rather narrow limits and trans 
scarcely 


actions of importance have 


been known The majority of pro 
ducers have been quite indifferent as to 
booking orders and 
buyers have been less disposed to oper 
ate at the 


There 


fresh numerous 
steadily advancing 
must be a limit to the rates 
which can be paid by our 


prices 


customers 
abroad, even if the top in values has 
not yet been reached. The output of 
the spinning mills and weaving sheds 
is now only about 40 per cent. of the 
normal, so it is a comparatively easy 
matter for salesmen to dispose of the 
production. There has been more talk 
with regard to the shortage of coal, and 
it is understood that within the next 
day or two the Government Controlle1 
will publish particulars as to the 
scheme for rationing coal, not only to 
householders, but also to industrial 
Our urgent need at the pres 
ent time is larger supplies of raw cot 
ton, and 


concerns 


there is a feeling in some 
quarters that before very long the au 
thorities will be in 
vide increased tonnage 
Atlantic Considerable interest con 
tinues to be taken in the excellent re 
ports which are being received relat 
ing to the prospects for the crop in the 
States 


a position to pro 
across the 


TRADE RETURNS FOR MAY 
Our foreign trade in yarn and cloth 
keeps up remarkably well, although, of 
course, the figures are much smaller 
than in pre-war times. During May we 
exported piece goods to the extent of 
403,190,900 yards, against 392,365,900 
yards in April, and 473,567,300 yards in 
May, 1917. With regard to yarn, last 
month we sent abroad 8,914,200 pounds 
as compared with 7,117,400 pounds in 
April, and 10,423,800 pounds in May 
last year. 
NEW BUSINESS LIMITED 
\ healthy demand continues to be 
experienced in yarns and cloth suitabl« 
to meet the requirements of the Govern 
ment to carry on the war, and there is 
nothing to complain about as to the 
general offtake in home trade circles 
Export demand, however, tends to be- 
come quieter, and comparatively little 
of this kind of business has been done 
during the past week. Some low ten 
tative offers have been met with in 
gray shirtings for India, Occasional 
sales have been put through in fancies 
for China. The smaller markets of the 
far East, such as Singapore and the 
Straits Settlements, have been rather 
quieter. American yarns remain strong 
and very scarce. Spinners who prom- 
ise early delivery can only do so by 
robbing some of their other customers 
of legitimate supplies against old con- 
tracts. The Control Board has made 
a request to spinners with large stocks 
of American cotton to resell part of 
their holdings to firms who are en- 
gaged on Government contracts and 
short of supplies. An encouraging turn- 
over has again transpired in Egyptian 
yarns and prices have been very stiff. 
COTTON CONTROL BOARD 
The new scheme of the Cotton Con- 


trol Board for curtail 
w in full swing It is oftheially at 

nounced that no payment n be made 
for the annual holidays except to those 
workpeople whe r tinuously 
‘plaved off The Board h d led 
that mills working only 40 week 
must have all eaning et lone 
within the regulation | rs I 

of the fact that the rot stem i 
playing off comes to an end on luly 
20th, the Board is anxious that the 
local committees should consider the 
most suitable methods for bringing the 


system ot continuous un mploy 
into operation in order that the small 
est possible hardship may be caused in 


due course 


PROPOSED DYE AMALGAMATION 
\ccording to information which has 
come to hand during the last few days 


it is evident there will not be plain 


sailing in the negotiations for the amal 


gamation of British Dyes, Ltd., and 
Levinsteins, Ltd. It is said that at the 
meeting of color users held in Man 
chester at the end of last week, and 


Stanley, the 
lrade, the 


resolution did not meet with the full 


Albert 


Board ot 


addressed by Sit 
president of the 


support of the meeting, although it was 
reported to be carried unanimously, At 
a meeting of the shareholders of Brit 
ish Dyes, Ltd., yesterday, it was stated 
that Levinsteins, Ltd., were holding out 
for certain conditions which might re 
sult in the breakdown of the amalgama 
tion negotiations, It seems that Dr 
Levinstein refuses to have anything to 
James Fal 
British Dyes, 
Ltd., is connected with the new com 


_ 


Government Aid for Dye Makers 


do with the new firm if Mr 
coner, the chairman of 


pany in any capacity. 








English Notes 











willing to make 


Any manufacturer 
special dyes can borrow at 5 per cent 
minimum from the State and receive 
contributions towards work plants and 
research laboratories lhe 
protected by a arrangement 
whereby a joint committee of dye mak 
ers and users fix the quantities of for 
eign-made colors permitted to enter 
Great Britain during at least ten years 
following the war. If recent recom- 
mendations are followed the recipient 
of State assistance will be at the beck 
and call of the Government in matters 
of price, distribution, wages and condi- 
tions of employment. While it is un- 
certain how these elaborate checks and 
precautions will work it can be taken 
as fairly certain that England will be 
a large producer of the materials which 
make dyes. One of the new factories 
has a 120-foot central avenue seven- 
eighths of a mile long, with double 
tracks of rails at each side. The engi- 
neering and planning have had _ the 
best brains bestowed upon them and 
the man who thinks of a color factory 
as a kind of mill for producing dye- 
stuff gets a new notion of the complex- 
ity of the undertaking, were it only 
from the provision of central utilities 
for handling high and low pressure 
steam, current, heating gas, ice, brine 
and compressed air. The central ar- 
rangements being duly provided there is 
an outlay to make of about $350,000 for 
each color-making shed. 


outlay is 


novel 
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Every Minute 
Saved means 
bigger dividends! 


F your ambition is to 


make your dividends 
bigger, don’t hesitate a 


minute to have the “ Clip- 
per” Belt Lacer loaned you 
for 30 days’ free trial. 
With it any operative 
can lace a belt in 3 minutes 
without taking it from the 
shaft, and the lacing is per- 


fectly smooth and lasts as 
long as the belt itself. 


50,000 “ Clippers” 
now in use 


Send your letter now 


CLIPPER BELT 


LACER COMPANY 


1016 Front Ave., N. W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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TANKS & TOWERS—SMOKE STACKS 





THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
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Ca rrier 


Engineering corporation 


Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation = 
39 Cortlandt St., New York 4 
Seston Piiiadelphia Buttelc i.Ghieage 5 3 
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Hopkinson Dyeing and Textile Works | : 





MERCERIZERS 
Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. 
Twines and all Narrow Fabrics. Print- 
ers’ Knotted Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
T. BOPKINSON, Prep. and Mer. 6. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. 
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Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week? 
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Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 82) 
gure being that at which a dealer in 
this city sold to a woolen mill 
The blending of wool is a fine art 


nd the s oddy 


the same 


makers are following 


They 


grade rs ahead of 


cratt have, however, 


uund the them in 
operations The stocks for 
which there has been so strong a de 
mand have been more or less “doc 
tored”” and it is 


generally recognized 


in this industry that as prices have 
me up quality has gone down. It is 
common knowledge that coarse light 


merino has been on the down grade for 
months 

Rags of many grades are now mov- 
own cloth which is one of 


Woolen 
keep them 


ing, even br 
the low grad exportables 
mills must have something to 
F,oing ; and as they are not so com 
pletely 


tied up to Government work as 


re the worsted weavers, and as thers 
are no hide-bound specifications relating 
to civilian goods, as in the case of 
as wool is almost 


military fabrics, and 


unobtainable, the recovered wool prop- 
oming of increasing im 
The meeting held representatives 
msultation with 
War Industries 


last week 


of this industry in c 
\. L. Gifford of the 
Board in New York 


adjourned until 


has been 
July 24 The question 
holde rs of low 


at issue whether 


grade stock should be allowed to con 
‘ expo! Some Worcester 

unt manutacturers, represented alt 
meeting, desired to prohibit all ex 
ortation Their position is not easily 
understood by th e shoddy manufac 
turers and rag graders These rags 


are used to a very limited degree in this 
country—perhaps not more than on 
juarter of one per cent. of total rags 


used They are suitable chiefly, for 
onversion into the low grade 


England as 


raders ar¢ compelled to hold 


shoddy 
known in mungo. If the 
as they 
are now doing—large quantities of thes« 
ags OT which 
parently, 
not be any domestic market, 
themselves they will be 
is affirmed 
for which 


I there is not and ap- 
under present conditions, can- 
to protect 
obliged, so it 
to put up the price of rags 
there is a market 


There is, however, another reason 
for prohibiting the export of these 
rags Chere is always the possibility, 
it is said, of dishonest packing, so that 

bale composed largely of worsteds, 
for which a good price can be obtained 
in England, might leave any port ca 


moutlaged cloth. At the 
there are two nominal 
and this feature of the sit 
uation might be met by the 


ment of 


as rough 
present time 
inspectors, 
appoint 
others with larger powers 


Substitute for Burlap 
With 


are inters 


burlap scarce and high shippers 
sted in the news that a sub- 
stitute for that commodity for baling 
purposes is now on the market. In 
stead of being 100 per cent. jute the sub- 
stitute strand of Swed 
ish pulp paper and two strands of jute 
The substitute burlap is made 
and 12 oz. weights, and in depths of 36, 
40 and 48 in. A Government test of 
the 9 oz. product shows a 
strength of 110 Ibs. as 
for the regular 8 oz. 
stitute is 


is made of one 


in 9 oz. 


tensile 
against 90 Ibs. 
burlap. The sub- 
being turned out by Plymouth 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., who are offer- 
ing it to manufacturers engaged on 
Government contracts 
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‘Paragon ’& ‘Union’ 


CHEAVY) (LIGHT) 


APRON OILS 


The condition of aprons or rub rolls is a matter of the greatest importance 


Paragon and Union 
Apron Oils keep the 


aprons or rub rolls soft 
and pliable. They not 
only tend to increase 
production, but to make 
a smooth roving. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 
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| Beckley of Garwood | 





Perforated sheet 
steel for machinery 
guards, also perfo- 
rated metal for cen- 
trifugal wool scour- 
ing, carbonizing, 
bleaching and dry- 
ing machines. Per- 
forated tinned steel 
surfacing. 


UPUREA LU 





All kinds of special sheet metal work in copper, brass 
or any other metal. 


ELECTRIC WELDED STEEL, VATS, KETTLES AND TANKS 
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ELECTRIC FANS 


These sizes in our stock for 110 Vs. 60 cycles, 
alternating current 


Order Today—-Get Them Tomorrow 


12 inch, 6 blade, 

16 inch, 6 blade, 

12 inch, 6 blade, oscillating 

16 inch, 6 blade, oscillating 

16 inch Robbins & Myers exhaust fan 

OUR SPECIAL 

S’’ Menominee Universal, runs on alternat 
ing or direct current, 110 Vs., complete, 
with plug and cord, black enamel finish, 
$6.25 


plain 
plain 


8 inch Menominee Universal 


Ledamon 








Perforating Co., 10 North Ave, N. J. | 
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PART-TIME SCHOOLING 


The Effect of Proposed Legislation Upon 
Textile Labor in England 


A bill introduced in the British House 
of Commons by H. A. L. Fisher would 
abolish the half-time system entirely, 
raising the working age of children in 
textile mills to 14, and obliging com- 
pulsory continuous schooling part of the 
time from the age of 14 to 18. Under 
this bill, all children under the age of 
18 years must attend continuation 
schools in the day time for 320 hours 
in the year, unless they have received 
full-time education until the age of 16 
years. 


ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYERS 


These proposals have not been favor- 
ably received in their entirety by the 
chief organization of the English cot- 
ton trade. The employer’s associations 
have conceded the abolition of child 
labor under 14 years and the employe’s 
societies are not likely to oppose it. The 
part-time, continued education from 
14 to 18 years of age is likely to 
encounter considerable opposition, in 
spite of sweeping talk of “ unworkable 
schemes ;” however, there is a modicum 
of opinion among both employers and 
employes that it would be possible to 
modify mill conditions so as to allow 
a system of continued education. A 
practical step toward this end has been 
taken by Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee & Co., 
Bolton, England, who have appointed a 
director of education for their group 
of mills and a part-time continuation 
school is being organized. The work of 
drawing up time tables and curriculum 
is now going on and gives every hope 
of success. 


THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM 


In England at the present time the 
hours of labor for all women, and for 
young persons of both sexes from 14 
to 18 years of age, is restricted to 56% 
hours per week. Children from 12 to 
14 years of age are permitted to be em- 
ployed in textile work one-half the 
working hours, and are compelled to 
attend school the corresponding half of 
the school week; in case of non-employ- 
ment they must attend school the fill 
weekly school hours. On attaining the 
age of 14 they are permitted to work 
the regulation 564% hours. A generation 
ago this half-time system was general in 
all textile works, but of late years the 
custom’ has declined to a considerable 
extent, and, in some mills and districts, 
half-time employment has entirely dis- 
appeared. 

ARRANGEMENT OF PART-TIME 

England has a basis in the half-time 


Articles 
Cotton, manufactures of: 
ROPM  cceccasevsnsnsas 


Cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
printed, woven, figured, or mercerized. : 








ae i U 


system for the working of children in 
sets. The suggestion most favored by 
those who support the Fisher proposal 
is that two half-days, or one full day, 
as is most convenient, should be put in 
at school each week. Each of a set of 
four young persons might attend school 
in a four-day rotation. This order re- 
peated every four weeks would give to 
each young person five full days in that 
period and 16% days at the mill. Sat- 
urday work would be equally divided 
between the four sets and the machinery 
would be fully employed for the whole 
period. Thus a set of four employes 
would be required to do the work of 
three, one out of each set being absent 
for school every day, except Saturday 
For example, A would be at school on 
Monday and at work the three follow- 
ing days; B would be at work Monday, 
at school Tuesday and at work the re- 
mainder of the week, and so on in rota- 
tion. 
EFFECT ON PRODUCTION 

I. W. Baron, a member of the com- 
mittee of the Cotton Spinners and Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, estimates in the 
case of his own employes that the with- 
drawal of workers between 14 and 18 
from the mill for a quarter of their time 
would mean a loss of 5 per cent. In 
comparing the effect on the earnings of 
young people, the same authority as- 
sumes that a young person at 14 years 
(under the care of a workshop instruc- 
tor for the first months), is capable of 
tending two ordinary calico looms; from 
15 to 17, three looms, and from 17 to 
18, four looms. The average earning 
of the loom he takes at 8 shillings for 
a full week. On this basis a young per- 
son working three-quarters time under 
the Fisher scheme would earn an aver- 
age of 18 shillings; under the scheme of 
working half-time for two years and 
full time for two years, the average 
would be 19 shillings per week 


BR ADFORD TRADE 


Exports to United States Continue to 
Decline 

Braprorp, ENG., June 6.—There is 
nothing of outstanding interest in the 
trade returns for May except the ship- 
ment of cotton cloths, these amounting 
to £83,216, compared with £173,838 for 
the corresponding month of 1917. The 
next item of interest is the shipment of 
alpaca cloths, the total being £14,153, 
while silk yarns in the gray come next 
at £11,475. There were no exports of 
wool, noils, top or yarns last month. 

Appended is a detailed list as sup- 
plied by Mr. A. E. Ingram, American 
Consul in Bradford: 


May, 1918 May, 1917 
£ s. d £ s. d 
4,332 15 4 5,188 15 7 


Cloth, bleached ....... 2 PELE CCC TOE ak ee 1 7 410 
Cloth, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, woven, 
figured, or mercerized......... ; 83,216 17 7 173,838 13 ¢ 
All other manufactures of cotton... 254 19 4 £si3 ¢ 6 
Silk, manufactures of: 
Noils and wastes...... ee a EEL URE OTT TST TCT ee 1407 19 1 
Wee, Th BS GI eo 0 6b db 0080580565 ‘ 11,475 14 5 16,554 8 0 
er re re ee Pee eee RET Tr os i 2 3,167 13 
Wes ee SOCUNIE DOWCUEE FOG ido oc kccvvccwcsacsdvcnsee 8  § <evces 1,580 12 4 
Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals 
Pe a So ec cat ate ees Oe eeee 2,049 11 3 
Wools, &c., manufactures of: 
Pe Ce, WE otéuacedevaedicsenedvebedeeeeeeetee i veceenr 29,902 9 2 
Tops made from hair of Angora goat, alpaca, &c.... =... cnn 3.407 15 9 
Yarn, made wholly or tn chief value of wool.........0 sc ucuece 1,616 13 3 
Yarn made from the hair of the Angora goat, &c.... 628 10 6 370 2 8 
_ Carpets and oarpeting.........seereccneeeeeecneevees 2,479 3 11 1,558 10 3 
Cloths, wholly or in chief value of wool: 
Lo) lO Perr rrrrr err rise 464 12 7 1,396 19 
EEN SCE Sch eeVdwaensdead ccs tvenvenaaes 760 11 4 4,330 14 6 
SOL, cacwicievadecveweneeceteense 2,647 1 1 7,712 10 0 
WENGE, BODE 6 bd ew heh Sh cee vec dasceccssevcecscseces Aer ea Py eo ee ‘ 
Cloth made from the hair of the Angora goat, &c.... 14,153 18 6 25,089 16 8 
Dress goods, coat linings, &c: 
Cot BMMIMBS once cccesccccccscecesccccevesccvceces 7,611 6 9 13,322 15 5 
Other dress goods: 
COLTON WET ccccccvccsccececsccsessesesecessscces 4,275 12 0 7,390 19 11 
BE GI aa See ce Reh eneGR NCES Cece veredeccveseceses 4,157 14 11 3,161 4 4 
Al): GUI Ge bn ae OR ep dati ad Cee der vcceuctacewcesenns 103 18 1,589 2 2 
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The Directory of 


Textile Brands | 


and E 


Trademarks 


This is the first edition of a new directory which = 
lists over 13,000 textile trademarks and brand names, 
identifying each one, stating the owner or first-hand =& 
distributor and the method of sale. It also tells if = 

. the trademark or name has been registered since 


1900. 
If You Own a Textile Trademark 


you should have this directory. It is to your interest 
to know that you are listed in the directory because 
it is a published record of your trademark claim in 
the event of infringement, and also because the direc- 
tory will be in general use among buyers of textile 
products. It is therefore doubly important that your 
products are listed. You should also be informed 
regarding the trademarks of products competitive 
with your own. 


If You Buy Branded Merchandise 


you will find this the most complete directory of 
textile products and where to buy them ever pub- 


lished. 
$5 Postage Paid—Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 


BraGpon, Lord & NaGLe Co. 461 Eighth Ave., New York 


Herewith please find $5.00 for one copy of TeExTILE Branps 
AND TRADEMARKS to be sent to address below, postpaid. If 
the Directory is not satisfactory it can be returned in 5 days 
and money will be refunded. peas 
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COTTON TRADE FEARS 
CROP DETERIORATION 


South Anxious Over Prospects for Rapid 
Accumulations, But Litthe Hedge 
Selling Develops 
I ell 1 red v the eal } 

i 4% ures appe red tt iv 
ts course bef the adjournment 
the | irth, and the market has 
mer during the past week on 
Undoubtedly there are appr: 
€1 f a rapid falling off in crop 
t efore the end of the sum 
his possibility, combined with 
ul | ent absence ot spot pressurs 
f al important hedge — selling 
gainst prospective new crop supplies, 
is served to hold offerings in check, 


rket 


moderate 


ind render the ma sensitive to a 

I demand. Th 
latter has found encouragement in con 
tinued droutl 


complaints Taxes, 


unlikely 


irom 


while it is not that figures on 


the production of shipping have en 
couraged hope of larger exports next 
seasol \t any rate, the market has 
recovered to about the level of prices 
prevailing before the Bureau, with Oc 
tober selling around 24.50 toward the 
end of the week, compared with 23.65 
the low level of July 3 and 25.75 the 


last month 
The section complaining of drouth is 
in central and western Texas and would 


high point of 


seem to represent a comparatively small 
proportion of the entire belt Accerd 
ing to one of the mid-month reports, 


the Texas condition has lost 3 per cent 
during the first half of July, and should 
the weather c« dry, 
is likely to 1 


to be 
sec ond 


mtinuc deterioration 


more rapid during the 


half of the period. Elsewhere, 


SOTTON STATISTICAL DATA 





FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 

Closed For week Closed 
Option July 5 High Low July 10 Chge 
July 27.24 28.23 26.80 27.82 -+-0.38 
Aug 25.90 26 oF 1 25.97 0.7 
Sept 25.36 95. 8F 5.40 0.4 
Oct 4.62 25.27 24.00 1.51 —0.11 
Nov 4.44 24.14 0.30 
Dex 24.34 24.92 3 4.04 0.30 
Jan 24.17 24.82 23.40 ,84 0.28 
Fet 24.1 , 88 0.27 
Mar 24.17 24.80 23.49 23.87 0.30 

Apr 24.29 BBE 
May 24.19 24.59 23.60 »3 89 0.30 


UCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 


SPOT FI 























New New Liver 
York, Orleans pool 
Friday July 1 0c 10. O06 29 29d 
Saturday July ¢ 31. 80 0. ONE H'day 
Monday July N 1. 70« 30.00. 2.25 
Tuesday July 9 32.40« 20.00¢ 
W ednesday July 10.32.80 20.006 
SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 
Stocks 
Spot prices his Last 
Tuly 11 “ year 
( ve ’ ’ 1 4 l 45 
New Or 00 65,668 191,22 
Mot rf 10,122 13,117 
Sav nnat { me I : 4 Se 1 2 
Charlestor 00 8,170 18,396 
Wilmingtor 104 
Norfoll 50 76.57 
Balt r "0 t 4 
Augusta ‘ ‘ 
Memphis 00 181,682 200,448 
St Loui i 7 13,104 
Houston 29. S5« 104,27¢ 40,244 
Little Rock 30.00 15,683 13,934 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1918 1917 
Rex ek 20,411 35,284 
EX} WW k 
rs I iin t4 ‘ 0 
To 40 540 
r 21 17.500 
T« é 
Visible supply I a 
Europe 3.421.304 3,283,467 
Receipts for seasor 6,191,557 i.2 404 
Exp for ea 
To ISS NGG 2.603.947 
rs 639,589 993,302 
Tk 646.883 1 2,347 
r 926,137 476,438 
To >, 75 4.080 
t kK U.S rts.1,08 Ss 17,097 


has remained fa 
end crop 
have been well 
for the 
falling 
in condition between 
and the theoreti 
al v luc ot cent 
from 232.5 pounds to 240.8 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre during the 
Chere conseque!l tly, be 
ing off in the 


conditi« n 


vorable, and so far the 


however, the 
June 
ion would seem t 
On_ the 


tene years there has 


indic at 
maintained 
past 


off of 2.8 per cent 


average 


been a 


June 25 and July 25, 


100) pet iIncreé 


1ses 


pe ri ) l. 


fall 


com 


may, some 


end-fuly figures as 
with the last report so far as 


without 


pared 


condition is concernel, any d 
‘ indication 
last reported, suggested 
4,000,000 
season’s distribution 

It is evident that the South does not 


view the prospect for rapidly increasins 


rease in the crop which, as 
a yield nearly 
inexcess of the 


bales present 


supplies next season without some anxi 
ety (here has 
bankers and cotton growers in New Or 


been a conference of 
leans at which resolutions were passed 
the ap 
of these reso 


appreciation of 
Onc 


indicating an 
proaching problems 
lutions urged legislation to create a coi 
poration fer the 
Government 
might be 


buying on 
cotton tha 
without find 
ing other available buyers at prices to he 


purpose o! 
account 
offered for 


any 


sale 


fixed by the President \nother sue 
gested that one bale out of every thre 
produced be held for at least twelv« 


months, and there was still another rec 
ommendation that not more than 20 per 
cent. of the marketed in 
month. New bales are beginning to 


show up at two or three points in South 


crop be aty 


One 


Texas, and Georgia advices indicate that 
the central Georgia will begin to 
at about the same time as that 
south Georgia during the middle of Au 


With the 


movement 


crop 
Move 


beginning of the 
there may 
some motification of high-grade 
ums as compared with middling. 
indication in that 
noted that a revision of spot quotations 
in Galveston on Wednesday showed re 
ductions of high-grade premiums by 
about 25 points 
pate 
vrades and fear 


gust new 


crop possibly be 
premi- 
As an 


direction, it may be 


Many, however, antici- 
continued big discounts on the low 
that 
of labor and consequent delays in pick 


owing to scarcity 


ing there may be considerable low grad« 
cotton in the present crop 

lhe following table will show Thurs- 
day's closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country, 
comparisons: 


with the usual 





July July Last 

Market 3 11 Change. year. Sale 
Galveston 80.55 29.50 ) 26.10 9 454 
New Orl'ns 30.00 30.25 25 25.88 232 
Mobile 30.00 00 25.63 90 
Savannak 31.25 30.25 1.00 2 1,439 
Norfolk 30.00 20.00 , 1.601 
New York 30.70 $2.95 9 9 00 
Augusta 29.50 29.2 2 2 1,79 
Memphis 30.00 20.00 2.950 
St. Louis 30.00 900 
Houston 29.00 30.10 +1.10 25.50 6,457 

In addition to the quotations abovc, 


the following for middling 
cotton and the difference on and off ari 
given as compiled from the 


New York 


change late on Wednesday 


quotations 


reports re¢ 


ceived by the Cotton Ex 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem Mont Au Aver 
Dalla ph gomery. gusta ize 
M F 2 50 ,. Ont 1.257 2 00+ > 34+ 
Ss. G M 2 OOF nt 1.00+ 1.75¢ 1.90+ 
G. M 125+ 2.00 Tht 1.25¢ 1.404 
SM 62+ 1.00+ 0+ 1.004 S4 
Middling 31.05 0.00 00 29.2 
Ss. L. M 1.90° 1.00* 15° 1.50° 1.19¢ 
I M 2.50° 2.00° 2.50°* > 50* 3.28° 
a: & © ;50* 400" 350° ; 50° 4.68* 
‘ ‘) ». OOF O00 25° 5.008 6.11* 
YELLOW TINGED 
5S. G. M 50% Even 25+ 13+ + 
a | 25t 1.00*° Even 25° 35° 
Ss. M SA 150° ae goe 93° 





Middling 1.50° 2.00° 88* 1.25° 1.65* 
Ss. LL. M 2.60 3.50° 1.63% 1.38° 2.74° 
L. M 4.00% 5.00% 3.38* 3.00* 4.49* 


YELLOW STAINED 








G. M 1.75% 3.00° 1.3 1.65* 

Ss. M 2.38* 4.00° 1 1.75* 
Middling 3.00% 5.00° 2.50% 2.50° 3.30° 
BLUE STAINS 
G. M. 2.25*° 3.00° 5 1.50* 2.34* 
Ss. M 2.88* 4.00° 2.25° ae" 
Middling 1.25* 9.00% 3.25% 300° 3.98* 

* Off t+ Or 


Cotton Trade Notes 


Beverly D. Harris, vice-president ot 
the National City Bank, urges the sta 
bilization of the price of cotton through 
Government action by the pooling of al! 
purchases of this commodity by the 
United States and the Allies 

\ccording to Washington 
statements have been made by 
the War Industries Board to the effect 
that fixed prices on cotton to producers 
are not contemplated in the immediate 
future statements made 
after an extended study of the crop out- 
look and the cotton needs of the world 
by cotton experts. 

The British Cotton Control Board ha: 
definitely decided it cannot accede to the 
request of the operative spinners of the 
Lancashire district using American cot- 
ton for payment to compensate for the 
reduction of working hours from 551% 
to 40 weekly. It urges that the question 
is one for the employers’ organizations. 
It is believed that the latter will refuse 
to grant thee request 

The Departmental Committee ap 
pointed by the British Board of Trad« 
recommends that 


press ad 


vices 


These were 


for not less than one 
vear after peace the import and export 
of textiles and the raw and partly manu- 
factured materials of textiles between 
the British Empire and enemy states 
should be prohibited except under 
license. 

\ Federal bill has been passed pro 
viding for a factory in the Atlanta peni- 
tentiary for the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics and cotton duck, to be sold only 
to the Government. 

Establishment by the Government of 
a corporation to be known as the United 
States Cotton Corporation with power 
to buy for the account of the United 
States Government such cotton as may 
be offered for sale without other avail- 
able buyers, at a price to be fixed by 
President Wilson, will be recommended 
to Congress by a special committee con- 
sisting of banker and cotton 
producer from each of the states of the 
cotton belt Resolutions to this effect 
were passed at a conference of cotton 
states bankers and producers, hmeld in 
New Orleans last week 

It is believed that the crop of Amer- 
ican Egyptian cotton grown in_ the 
Southwest the coming will ap- 
proximate 40,000 bales, as compared 
with 16,000 bales in 1917. 

The Montgomery (Ala.) 
publishes a long article in its issue of 
Sunday, July 7, giving details of Gov 
ernment experiments in fighting the boll 
weevil, which are said to have produced 
astonishing results. The weapon used 
against the weevil is a poison which is 
scattered in powdered form on the plant. 
About 5 pounds to the costing 
about $1 per acre for each application. 
In the infested districts which were 
experimented upon by the Government 
in its tests, gains of 250 to 1,007 pounds 
of seed were made, over sections that 
had not been treated. 


one one 


season 


Advertiser 


acre, 
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COTTON WASTES LIFE! ss 


Little Business Being Done Ex: opt 


Ir 
Low Grade Stocks 
Boston, July 10.—The market 
ton wastes is decidedly dull an at 
parently marking time in the h 4 
the next order will be to advan Th 


action of the price fixing comn 
cotton fabrics is generally believed 
forecast some fixing of the price 

ton; but in view of the large 
cotton anticipated it is thought, | ; 
in this market, that such action \j]] 
unless it comes into eff 
to prevent, in the interests of the Sout} 
a lower price. 

Some dealers are watching t t 
under the impression that if the gap 
tween July and spot cotton is narrow 
more business will be done in 1 per 
centage stocks. These wastes are yer 
inactive and this in spite of the decreas 
ing production of strips and comber: 
Mattress stocks show a little more }i 
Many of the manufacturers oi thes 
essential articles have always been a 
customed to linters but now tl 
commodity is prohibited their attentior 
perforce is being directed to willow 
wastes and in time it is expected that 
business will increase in this quarter 

Waste dealers in Atlanta are still 
working on the proposition of a hranch 
They seem to think in that 
locality that the Government is serious! 
considering the commandeering of cet 
tain grades of cotton wastes; and that 
inasmuch as approximately 50 per cent 
of the cotton waste of the country 
produced in southern mills there is pri 
tection in numbers and _ organizatior 
The project is still in its initial stag 
The feeling in this markets quite favor 
able and the institution of a self-govern- 
ing branch in Atlanta would meet with 
very general approval. 


unnecessary 


use 


exchange. 


QUOTATIONS 





COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) 
Per cent 
No. 1 peeler comber........... 60 65 
Short peeler comber.......... 60 - 66 
No. 1 Egyptian comber........ 55 60 
Short Egyptian comber . 45 
White card strip. rey 60 65 
No. 2 white card strip 35 4 
Cents 
Dirty card fly : ‘ 4 
Dirty picker motes 24 4 
Card and spinning sweep 31% ‘ 
Weave sweeps 3% 4 
Soft white threads gat 12 12 
Hard white threads 10 
Soft colored threads 11 
Hard colored threads 8% ) 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note) 
Per 
Sakelarides comber Ee 70 7 
Sakelarides strips jane ? 
Egyptian comber sss hs ace 7 
Egyptian strips . 67 7 
No. 1 white peeler comber.. 70 
Peeler strips 67 7 
No. 1 white strips 65 7 
No. 2 white strips 57 \ 
No. 1 white spinners 82 87 
eC Ss 
No. 1 soiled card 10 
No. 1 oily card ‘ 7 
No. 2 oily card ie 6 
No. 1 white willowed fly 12 
No. 2 white willowed fly ; 9 
No. 1 cleaned white picker 8 
No. 2 cleaned white picker 6 
Soft white threads 13 ? 
Hard white threads ‘ 3 2% 
Soft colored threads... 13 14 
Hard colored threads 11 
LINTERS 
f.o.b Y 
Texas, clean mill run 
Texas A — 
Eastern, clean mill run — 
Staple linters — 
Notr.—Percentage based on price o/ New 
York Middling Uplands spot cotton fur de 


of shipment. 


\ 


to ¢ 
null 
Th 
liott 
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that 
ernr 
ISSut 
tatu 
noti 


tice 


prio 
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MARKET SETTLING 
INTO SOMNOLENCY 


Government Activities Have Displaced 
ivate Enterprise—Minimum Buying 
Power in Foreign Markets 


ISTON, July 10.—The old-time repor- 

f the market, like Othello, 

s his occupation gone. There is no 
longer any market; just a growing or- 
ation to observe; just a patient 
watching of the process by which the 
government organism grows by absorb- 
ine within itself materials, men and 
This is continuous 
greater development and evolution 


wool 


n hods. process 1s 


of the government system is to be ex 
pected. There seems to be little fight 
leit in the wool trade; a passive and 
m or less cheerful acquiescence is 


the ruling characteristic of Summer 
strect today 
\ study of the various interviews and 
communications between the represen- 
the wool trade and the gov- 
officials reveals the fact that 
the federal policy, in every given case, 
had well thought out; and that 
while it might require further elucida- 
tion, in no instance has it been reversed 
material concession made. The 
conciseness and military brevity of re- 
plies made to civilian queries have been 
very noticeable and in strong contrast, 
in some cases, to the long, weak and 
somewhat emotional interrogatories. 
This, however, is of past record, but 
the net result has been to establish fed- 
eral control as the sun of the new sys- 
tem with Boston as one of the planets. 


tatives of 
ernment 


been 


or any 


ADMINISTRATION AFFAIRS 


Matters appertaining to Chief Pen- 
well's administration of the wool office 
having been cleared up during his recent 
visit, the Boston wool trade was further 
relieved to have certain regulations sent 
out by the wool, tops and yarn branch 
clarified atid explained. The Quarter 
master’s Department had stated that it 
not its intention to take over all 
foreign wools but only such wools, when 
and as imported. This seemed like an 
attempt on the part of the government 
to discourage importations and also a 
nullification of previous announcements 
The proposition was put up to A. W. EI- 
liott by President Kashland and _ the 
reply received made it perfectly clear 
that it was not the intention of the gov- 
ernment to make void the instructions 
issued April 2, to take over all impor- 
tations of the 44’s to 56’s until further 
notice and agreeing that until such no- 
tice was given all 44’s to 56's bought 
prior to the limit of such notice would 
be taken on arrival; but that it was un- 
juestionably the intention of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department not to commit 
itself on grades other than 44’s to 56's 
except when and as imported and then 
nly until further notice. 

This ruling, while it clears up the 
technical situation, passes by unanswered 
the contention of the wool trade that the 
general effect of regulation criticized 
ld be to discourage importation. A 
uyer in South America today of wools 
outside specified grades may have them 


Was 


held up for months, thereby incurring 
heavy carrying expenses with the addi- 
tional uncertainty that when the wools 
arrive the Quartermaster’s Department 
may not require them. The same _ is 
true regarding Cape wools and is no 
doubt an influential factor in discour 


aging buying. 
\LUATIONS AND DISTRIBUTIONS 
One of the questions that has been 


settle] since last writing is that relating 
to the purchase and sale of off-wools 
nd ‘ags. The Wool Administration re- 






\) 


list 
understood 


fuses a for publication but it is 
that all approved dealers 
will receive fixed prices at which they 
may purchase these materials. Dealers 
may purchase from growers and mills, 
but will not be allowed to trade between 
themselves. This Bulletin is 103, and 
may be obtained by an approved dealet 
from the Wool Administration’s office, 
273 Summer street. 

The pulled wool department is. still 
busy on valuations. There are two 
committees, the old one, which is now 
nearing the end of its labors, was volun 
tary and unpaid, the new committee is 
on the pay-roll of the administration 
Much wool has been shipped this week 
in the original bags and the demand has 
broadened to include grades lower than 
quarter blood. Valuations are proceed 
ing also in the administration depart 
ment proper and activity generally is at 
a high pressure, with a large number ot! 
callers. The wool distributor's 
seems relatively very quiet this week 

There is a steady flow of domestic 
wools into this market this week. Hardly 
comparable, perhaps, to pre-regulation 
times but still large enough to keep 
everybody busy. Other distributing cen- 


oince 


ters are actively engaged receiving and 
shipping, relieving the pressure in 
Boston, it is said, which, while quite 
true, is an operation somewhat anal 
ogous to the old method of blood-letting 
to cure a patient. We keep our blood 
today if we can 
FQREIGN WOOLS 

In foreign wool markets there is little 
doing. It is not anticipated that there 
will be much buying either in the Cape 
or the South American markets of 
wools outside government qualities. It 
is now clear that the Government makes 
no pledge to take wools unless it wants 
them and in the last analysis this is not 
determined until the wools are actually 
here. It is thought in well informed 
circles that some important development 
relating to foreign markets, especially to 
South American, will be made known 
in the near future and that the appoint- 
ment of A. N. Patterson as chief of the 
foreign woolen department is a factor 
in the situation. In this connection, and 
bearing probably on the situation, it may 
be stated that the wool administrator 
has issued a questionnaire to dealers 
asking for information regarding wools 
held by them in South American ports 
and also in transit. The replies are re- 
quired to cover quantities in pounds of 
all grades ranging from 36s to 58s and 
above. 

More foreign wools have been allotted 
this week by the wool distributor than 
for some time past. New Zealand 
crossbreds are still undergoing valuation 
but a considerable quantity of Austra 
lian 60s-70s and of Cape wools of sim 
ilar fineness have been given out. In 
addition approximately 3,000 bales of 
choice Australian 64-70s too good for 
allotment on present specifications are 
putting the Wool Administrator in the 
unusual quandary of having wool and 
not knowing what to do with it. Were 
it not that Bradford, England, advices 
indicate that 60-64s wools are under 
complete reservation for military pur- 
poses it might be thought possible that 
some of these fine Australians would 
find their way to civilian users 

RECEIPTS AND 

Receipts of wool in pounds for the 

week up to Tuesday are as follows: 


SHIPMENTS 





1918 1917 
Domestic ....... 13,012,638 3,995,507 
Poreign .....+. 2,825,636 6,776,789 
Totals.. 15,838,27 10,772,296 


Receipts of wool in pounds from and 
including Jan. 1, 1918, compared with 
the same period in 1917, are as follows: 


OURNAL 


RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


Domestic 71,623 


Foreign 176,35 





Totals 247,978,204 284,330,688 


Shipments of wool for the week end 


ed and including July 2, are as follow 


Pound 

Boston & laine 1,223 
Mystic Wharf 
Boston & Alt 
New Haven 967,500 
By sea 

Total 2,741,884 
Shipments during previous week $10,301 
Shipments same week last year LS9,¢ 
Shipments thus far this year 115,247,519 
Shipments same period in 1917 162,718,489 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 
A. W. Elhott, chief of the wool, tops 
and yarn branch of the War Industries 
Board, is in Boston. Replying to our 
query he stated he was here on no sp: 
cial mission. No 


questions ot impor 
tance, so far as he knew, were now 
pending. It is understood that some 


interesting expected event in his family 


is responsible for his presence at this 
time. 

\ branch of the Wool Division of the 
War Industries Board has been estab 


lished in Boston, at the office of Ejise 
mann Bros., 196 Summer i 
Ludwig Eisemann 


street, in 
charge of 


LIMITED STORAGE ROOM 


Wools Accumulating in Grading and 
Packing 
PHILADELPHIA, July 9—The wool sit 


uation continues to develop along thx 
lines laid down by Government officials 
Wools are still arriving, and local fas 
tors state it is becoming an ever increas 
ing problem of finding sufficient storage 
capacity for handling them. In addition, 
the close grading now required by the 
Government 
and hence deprives 


necessitates increased 
the 
of room which would otherwise be 
for This situation 
delays experienced in 


also 
space, dealers 
used 
storage. is also ag 
gravated by the 
getting the final word on the 
and valuations of the wools from the 
headquarters at Boston. As stated last 
week, this usually requires a week, and 
in the meantime the are lying 
around awaiting word before they can 
be packed up and stored away for al 
lotment. Several would 
be well if the storage space available in 
some of the local large mills could be 
utilized so as to help out, as this situa 
tion is now the leading one in the minds 
of most dealers. In fact, several houses 
state they are not wools any 
more; they accept offered 
them, but they do not make any efforts 
to secure any additional lots as long as 
the present congested conditions prevail 
here. In the past these wools have been 
distributed over the entire 
many have been held back awaiting fur 
ther advances in prices, but under exist 
is no incentive for 
they are usualy 


grading 


wools 


dealers say it 


soliciting 


any wools 


season, as 


ing regulations ther¢ 
this practice, 
shipped as rapidly as accumulated 
QUARTER SCARCE 

One of the problems now confronting 
the trade is the apparent lack of suff 
cient quarter bloods to meet the demand 
for Government use. This grade is th 
chief object of inquiry to-day, but it 
seems to be in the lightest supply. As 
it is, to-day, the industry is solely de- 
pendent upon domestic wools for their 
stocks, as shipping conditions are not 
conducive to heavy importations from 
South America. In the first place it is 
difficult to secure shipping space, al- 
though dealers say they are constantly 


hence 


BLOODS 


receiving offerings of South American 
wools with assurances of shipping. How 
ever, the prices named only include cost 
and freight, without covering the un 
known quantity of marine risk and in- 


would be 


uncertain whether there would be mue 
chance for profit Therefore there j 
little interest being shown in thes 
wools by dealers here Chere is n 
juestion but that these wools would b 
f great help here in meeting the de 
mand for quarter blood wools. Variou 
stimates of the amount of this grad 
in the domestic clip place it around 2 
per cent., or even less. Unless the as 
sistance ol these South \mericagq 


Local 


(239) 87 

















































surance These items undoubted 


very large, and therefore it 


wools is received, it 1S said it will b 
necessary to fall back more upon th 
three-eighths grades Unless this i 
done, many factors state they do no 
sce. how our Government's require 


accommodated In thi 
recall th 
tha 


ments can be 


connection it Is interesting to 


tatements made early this veat 


there were sufficient wool stocks 


this country to meet all our needs. I 


only goes to show what harmful state 
those not fully 


ments be made by 


conversant 


can 


with actual conditions 


VALI 
In spite ot the 
sufficient storage and grading facilities 


ATIONS SHOW 


PROGRESS 


handicaps ot lack Oo 


best 


they can and putting through the wor 


the trade is meeting conditions as 
as rapidly as possible. The work of val 
uations is also proceeding satisfactorily 
from all accounts, so that the needs of 
manufacturers, generally 
receiving better 
state this situation is not nearly as seri 
time it threatened to be 
The main trouble they now ex 
particular 
Llowever, it is 


speaking, are 
attention Spinners 
ous as for a 
come, 
perience is in locating the 
they require 
hoped that even this will in due time be 
cleared away, in that the full 
power of the industry may be devoted to 
fulfilling the 
ernment. 
NOILS S¢ 


grade 
oT cle r 


requirements of the Gov 


ARCE AND FIRM 


The noil situation have 
developed along very satisfactory 


with the least amount of 


appears to 
lines 
annoyance to 


buyers and sellers. Of course, the lim- 
ited stocks available have tended to 
draw lines very closely, but on the 
whole there are few complaints noted. 


still receiving 
the preference in the way of permits for 
purchase until these needs shall be fully 
covered as far as possible. Prices rule 
strongly in view of the limited stocks. 


Government business is 


WOOL MARKET DULL 


Fleece Wools in Receipt and in 

Process of Grading 

New York, July 11.—Little change is 
apparent in the local wool market, oper- 
ations being within a narrow range and 
supplies moving within the limits pre- 
scribed by the general regulations. 
Work of grading and sorting continues 
on the local wools gathered into 
this market, and the size of the job is 
those the 
physical work principally. Margins al 
lowed require a considerable bulk, it is 
order to 


Heece 


of concern to involved in 


make it seem some 


business proportions of other 


said, in 
thing like 
years 

All the 
quiet, dull time 
tonnage holds imports within limits and 
there is nothing new 
reporting Demand remains steady for 
clothing and combing wools, but outside 
of routine conditions no important ac 
tivity has developed. With a margin un- 
der the Government option in sight 
increased buying i 
the South American 


tendencies are to a 
The searcity of 


present 


ocean 


in that line worth 


‘ peratic ym 1S 
market, 


some 
noted in 


principally in 2s and 3s, also in 3s 
and 4s. 
China wools have also come in for 
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1918 
Official American Textile Directory 


(Green Book) 














@ The 1918 edition has been published and delivered 
to subscribers whose orders include copy of the 
directory, and ajso to those whose orders were on 
file. : 


LN 


@ For those who require accurate information the 
1918 directory is a necessity. There has been more 


than the average number of ch: anges in and additions 
to the textile industry during the past year. The 
directory contains reports of about 700 mills not in 
previous editions and over 200 mills in the 1917 
directory are either out of Te or operating by 
other concerns. Thousands of changes are reported 
among old mills. 


hi 
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@ For the use of traveling men, circularizing and 
reference purposes, an up-to-date directory pays for 
itself many times over. 





@ Besides the reports of mills the directory contains: 


@ A complete classified Yarn Trade Index, including manu- = 
facturers of woolen, worsted, cotton and silk yarns. 
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@ Lists of varn dealers. 


@ Lists of commission merchants and selling agents. 


HAHN Mil 
ae | 


@ Classified list of establishments doing bleaching, dyeing, : 
printing and finishing. 5 


@ Dealers in raw materials, including cotton, wool, waste, i: 
shoddy, rags, ete. = Si 
q Lists of export commission houses and agents handling 
American textile products abroad. 


@ A Buyers’ Index of Machinery and Supplies. = 





Chi 
g In addition to the complete report of textile establishments = — 
in the United States and Canada, arranged both alphabetically, 3 
and a)so according to location, there is a special classified list of = Fa 
mills arranged according to the product. 2 
@ The directory contains textile maps of the States, showing = Wi 
Jocation of those cities and towns where there are textile estab- = 3 
lishments. = 3 Ve 


744 PAGES. 19 SPECIAL MAPS. 
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Travelers’ Edition—$3.00 Office Edition— $4.00 


FLEXIBLE CLOTH BINDING—THIN PAPER CrorH BINDING—HEAVY PAPER 







Subscription to Textile W orld Journal with Directory (Travelers) $5.00 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 
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IN PILING | 
CASES 


USE A 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U.- 


The Revolvator enables you 
to utilize storage space to best 
advantage. It stacks clear up 
to the ceiling and wide aisles 
are unnecessary. Aso, it re- 
duces to a minimum the labor 
and time necessary to handle 


and pile heavy loads, 
Write for bulletin TW 42 
REVOLVATOR Co. 
317 Garfield Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 


N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Ce 


UTE 


5S. Pat. Off. 





f nea 
|} | American 
: = Filters 


; 
Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
conditions of all TEXTILE 
requirements. 
We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
ERS of any capacity to purify 
water for every TEXTILE purpose, 
including the prevention of scale 3 
in boilers. \ 
: 
: 
3 





American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Laborer can Operate the American” 


TC 


> 








Z DOMESTIC 
FOREIGN 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CO -- PULLED WOOLS 


iC ctemeaanoeas Merchants 


248 SUMMER ST. 
= BOSTON 
= Phila. 


Chicago New York 






Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
= Established 1848 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions 


ought and sold on commission. 





Consignments solicited. 


= 116-122 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





LU 


OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Broadway 246 Summer St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 









FANS AND BLOWERS 


| LaJ-Wing MI.Co. | 


558 West 13th St., New York 


<< a a A pe pee eee 


‘LIMINATE PLUMBING 
=I BILLS 


iT UB ONE MINUTE WITH 
PLUMBINE EMERGENCY CEMENT 
To repair burat Waterpipes, Tanks. 


Sinks, Lavetories, ete 
XD PACKAGE TO YOUR HOME SENT ON RECEIPT OF 25< IN STAMPS. 


TONE TAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
JUTH SIXTH STREET BROOKLYN. NY 


N\A 
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some attention, directing interest mainly 
to those grades contributing to enlarge- 
ment of raw material on the program 
for uniforms and supplies. 

In the consideration of oper ations, 


is felt that the manufacturer is in ned 
tion to get al) the wools from reserves. 


There is some exhibited at 


times over the papers and checking up 
and a feeling that it takes too long to 
complete a transaction. Otherwise there 
s hardly a ripple in the system as it 3s 


ironed out and operating 


impatience 


at present. 


RAW SILK PRICES STRONGER 


Markets Advance and May Be 
Reflected Here 
Advices from Yokohama indicate that 
the market 
50 yen 


Japanese 


is advancing on a basis of 
higher for Kansai No. 1. In 
addition the market shows increased 
strength, as there is a decided difference 
between the paid and asked prices. {t 
is expected that this changed status will 
bring about a level in the local market 
equa) to that before the recent dechne 
More activity 
markets with 


is noticed in the Japan 


a stock of 8,600 bales re 


corded. This supply Is conside red very 
moderate in view of the arrivals of new 
silk. Advances from 10 to 30 cents a 
pound are Shanghai mar 
ket, while Canton prices are unchanged 


Little change is experienced in the )o 


noted on the 


cal situation, due principally to delay 
in cable advices. This uncertainty has 
caused a slight variation in quotations 


More or less in 
but until the situa- 
it is not expected that 
this inquiry will result in transactions 
With an 


tending to easiness. 
quiry is in evidence, 
tion is clarified, 


advance in the market, it is 


expected that considerably more busi 
ness will be done. 
AM. CLOTHING IN CHILE 


Issues Bulletin Showing 

Opportunities 
abundant opportunity to in 
American trade in textiles and 
wearing apparel in Chile and the other 
west coast countries in South America, 
according to a report made public to 
day by the and Do 
Commerce, 

Failure to take advantage of this op 
portunity in the past must be attributed 
to neglect on the part of American man 
ufacturers 
business methods, 


Government 


There is 
crease 


3ureau of Foreign 


mestic 


careless 
says the author of the 
Special Agent W. A. Tucker, 
one of the many Government 
agents sent abroad during recent months 
to collect information needed to prepare 
American industries for trade after the 
war, 

It is not the higher Amer- 
ican goods, deficiency in style or fit, o1 
inferiority in 
quality that is 


and to the use of 


report, 
who is 


cost of 


either workmanship or 
responsible for the poor 
showing made by the United States in 
the trade with Chile, but solely the lack 
of progressive, aggressive, intelligently 
directed sales campaigns 
with the 


and failure to 
co-operate local merchants. 
The report discusses the requirements 
of the Chilean market for clothing for 
men, women and children, the merchan- 
dising methods, 
facture. The 


and the domestic manu 
procedure followed by 
I European competitors is explained, es- 
pecially that of German firms, who dom- 
inated the market before the war by 
reason of their sales of knit goods. 

The report is entitled ‘“‘ Wearing Ap- 
parel in Chile,” Special Agents Series 
No. 168, and is sold at the nominal 
price of 10 cents by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., and by all dis- 
trict and co-operative offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 
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NEW AND RECLAIMED 


Suitable for baling knit goods and other 
textiles according to government require- 


ments. 


H. CUTLER & CO., 96-98 Second St., Chelsea, Mass. 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 
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T TEESE IELD & C O Glutamic, Bradford. 
— TOPS - NOILS 
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WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila. Pa. 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 


WOO SCOURED—CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CoO. 


Wool Scoured and Stored 
1921 Mendel! Street 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Reis 


wy ae 
ear Paar o ears) 
Branches in every Wool Center in the World 
Cerreseondence soticited 


LUT 


TATTERSFIELD ow 


Western Union, 
A. B. C. 5th Edition. 
Lieber. 


TYRREL ST., BRADFORD 
Private. 
Agent: 

Sutcliffe & Co., Ine. 


263 Summer St. 





AND 
Boston. 
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Any quantity. Get our prices. 
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Learn fo Use 
Clearing House 


dept. of Textile World Journal 





Instead of allowing discard- 
ed machinery to deteriorate, 
turn it into Cash immediately. 
Odd yarn, dyes, equipment of 
all kinds quickly sold through 
a small Clearing House Ad. 


Also use the Clearing House to 
find what you want. 


TURN TO IT NOW. 


Pn nM 





MERICAN 
BEAUTIES 


Possessin gy exceptional 


color value, brilhiancy 
and quality: you will find 
dves 


these particularly 


desirable at this time. 


TRADE MARK 


EACO 


REGISTERED 


CHRYSOPHENINE 

BENZO PURPURINE 
10oB 

EOSINE Y 

EXTRA 

SOLD IN TINS, KEGS 
OR BARRELS 


BACHMEIER 
& CO. 


Incorporated 


\CTID 


138 West 37th Street 
New York. N. Y. 


138 Walnut St... Philadelphia 
261 Franklin St. Boston 
ANILINE DYES FOR ALI 
PURPOSES 
We design and build in any part 


of the country 


CHIMNEYS 


Radial and Common Brick and 
Reinforced Concrete 
Boiler Settings, Bins and Tanks 


The Rust Eng. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia Tulsa, Okla 
Washington, 0. C 


Cleveland 
New York 


Birmingham 
Chicago 





THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL 
Prepares Young Men for 
PRESENT and AFTER- WAR CONDITIONS 


Young men who have reached 18 years 

of age may enroll for a therough Course 
Pex training availing themselves 
the renowned corps of instructors and 
hat il equipment 

Courses of instruction include all branche 

of I Manufacture 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, SiLK 


PHIRTY-FIFTHL SEASON opens 
September 23d, 1918 
Entrance Examinations, Thursday 
September 19, 1918 


E. W. FRANCE, Director 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Textile 


Clearing House 
—What is it? 
Where is it? 
Why does every- 
body use it ? 





TEXTILE 
WOOL SHRINKAGE RATES 


Caleulations of Grease Prices from <¢ 





WORLD 


a 


Clean Basis 

Coates Brothers, Philadelphia, ha 
issued the following ul regard 
ing the s inka oO or and the 
n thod figul vy vl ist pr r 
from a clean basis 

Many inquiries have been received 
is to how to figure the grease pric 
of wool from the clean bas values es 
tablished by the Government for the 
lifferent grad 

Although — the haracter and condi 
tion of clips vary considerably, never 
theless as a rule ther sa certain sim 
larity in the wools of each section, 
providing the sheep are native grown 


and not brought in from outside points 


here a different class of sheep and 
wool are produced 

Vherefore for the benefit { those 
who are not familiar with the scoure¢ 


values, established by the 
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Government, 


JOURNAL 


be established between the services of 
the industry to the Government work 


and civilian supply All the resources 


of the industry were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government under an emer- 
gency demand, which, it was felt, is 


much less intense and is well in hand for 
some ahead. In fact, this condition 
has been more than broadly intimated 
by the Quartermaster’s Department. 
The situation calling for decision now, 


time 


it would seem, involves the release of 
wools for civilian cloth, as it is esti- 
mated that there is plenty of machinery 
to care for the [ 


the Government 


expansive program ot 


Is It a Waste? 
Philadelphia, July 8 
Editor of the JOURNAI 
There 


concermimeg 


n considerable criticism 
waste of wool that has 


those who have. been 


has bec 
the 


been made by 


1 1 . . ; 
with th averag shrinkages f th 5 : : 
| ; ag 1 knitting socks and sweaters for out 
grease wools in the flee sections an : 2 : . 
soldiers. But their needs last winter 
the consequent grease price, we quot 
the following: 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANTA WEST VIRGINIA MICHIGAN, NEW YORK AND NEW 
ENGLAND STATES 
Shrinkage Scoured Price Grease Price 
Choice Average —Cents 
| DeLair (Washed) ‘ ‘ 52 to 56 $1.85 ae we tig 
’ tr 7 $1.7 1.70 s2 to 4 
I Dela (Un ta ¢ 1.X s to 6 
Pir hing é t ; 1.7 1.70 68 to y1 
s ip ¢ S 1.68 79 to TOL 
‘ loth’: t 60 1.60 1.62 711 to 64 
st i5 to 4) 1.4 0 to 74 
bh i 16 to 50 1.42 vi to 71 
sta ( 4 t« { 1.32 ii to 
bl clothing 43 to 47 1.30 74 to 69 
Lo 40 to 44 17 70 to 66 
Comm on ind ra 42 t 44 1.07 62 to 60 
BRIGHT WOOLS me MISSOURI ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, SOUTHEASTERN 


INDIANA 
OWA ANT 


NORTHERN 


Shrinkage 


Fir DeLain ' t Ge 
Mine clothing t 6 

blood st i t 60 
1 blood = « g i to 62 
t blood ‘7 to 51 

blood t 4K to 52 
‘ l i ta 13 to 47 
\, blood clothing 44 to 48 
] 12 to 4 
Common and braid 13 to 45 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA KENTUCKY NE 


W 


ARKANSAS 


Scoured Price Grease Price 


TENNESSEE 


Sh | 
1 nbing it 
clothing - to 
to 
ple 
we « hing 4 t 
; uple o 
loth 
! te 
d rid 36 to 





41) 
11 


Wi TERN TOWA MINNESOTA PARTS OF 
SOULTH l 

Shr Ka 
I ‘ to 68 

by » te 
l t ‘ 
i x 2 to 57 
blood s » i? sé 0 
» blood clothing iS to 1 
| rv : 4+ t« 14 
mn ‘ ra { t {XS 
rMHORGIA SOUTHERN rENNESSEI NOT 
ALABAMA MISSISSIPPI, LOUIS 

\verag ing % 14 t 4s r cer 
rage lots irgzely lL, 42 to 4S per cent 


remembered 


In buying it must be 
} 

that market prices given above 

must be ght, 


wool 


from the 
deducted Ire 
until 
allowance for mois 

: ae 


trom 


interest on 


arrives at 


noney invested 


distributing center, 


ture shrinkage, and profit of l'2c 


pound permitted—in all, usually 


5 to 6c per pound 


War Service Status 
Wat 


industry in con 


The work of the Service ( 
the woole 


War 


1s understood to be progressing to a 


mittee of 
——- “+h tt Industries Boar 
unction with the idustric oa 
point where, with the conterence 
Washington on Friday of 


week 


this 
completing a number of points, a state 
ment of 
shortly be 


lines of 


developments may 
felt that 
may soon 


interesting 
expected It is 


clearer demarcation 


Choice Average Cents.- 
$1.80 66% to 61 
$1.70 1.65 63 to 56 
1.63 1.60 72 to 64 
1.60 1.57 69 to 60 
1.40 1.37 74 to 67 
1.37 1.34 71 to 64 
12x 1.26 i3 to 67 
1.26 1.24 71 to 64% 
7 11 ‘ to 68 
1.07 61 to 59 
JERSEY, DELAWARE AND NORTHERN 
Scoured Price.- Grease Price 
Choice Average Cents 
$1.68 S4 to 79 
1.60—1.62 78 to 72 
1.45 90 to &3 
1.42 s to &O 
1 » 83 to 77 
1.30 s1 to 74 
1.17 75 to 70 
1.07 69 to 64 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA AND NORTH AND 
IAKOTA 
Scoured Price Grease Price 
Choice Averace Cents 
$1.80 63 to 67% 
$1.70 1.65 5S to 61 
t ) 8 te 6 
60 l 62 to 63% 
i 1.37 70 to 62 __ 
] rt » 67% 
1.28 26 68 63 
¢ 1.24 65% »¢ 
1 15 ‘ ; to 459 
1.07 a to 55% 
rH AND SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


IANA, SOUTHERN ARKANSAS 


Scoured Price. Grease Price 


Shrinkage Choice Cents 
$1.25 70 to 65 
1.20 70 to 65 


supplied and it was only in this 
manner that our boys were kept warm. 


were 


It is impossible to avoid some 
great. The state 
ment has been frequently made that a 
made article would have 
readily and more easily supplied 
the trench 
machine-made, for instance, it is 


waste 
in undertakings so 
machine been 
more 
Let us see if this is so take 
sock 
hard and harsh no matter what quality 
because the 
order to be 
rapidity with which 
power machine work, 
soldier 


made from, 
twist must be right in 
handled with the 
the needles of a 
and makes the 
so sore he is unable to walk. 

Now compare this with a sock made 
from the 


hand 


of wool it is 


feet of a 


soon 


same wool loosely twisted and 


knit; it acts like a cushion, is 
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soft, warm and comfortable and can 
be worn for days without sorenes to 
the feet. There is actually no com; ari- 
son. 

As to production the Red Cross has 
about twenty-two million members, 3 
sisting of the highest and hum Jes 
women of our land. When millior: oj 
pairs of socks are needed they ar 
duced like magic, and that labor 
subject to the delay by strikes, h 
the many other causes that are co1 
As to the s\ ter 
the same comparison exists. So 
cease our criticism, and let these ble 
women keep busy in their won 
work MANUFACTI 


to the paid labor. 


Jute Supplies in Small Com) ass 


(Continued from page 61) 


first shown. Naturally, though Dunde 
holds the lead in jute, 
speculation and rivalry between Dundee 
Indian out 


there is cl 


and the greatly increasing 


put. There are even some pessimists 
who predict that jute will be sooner o: 
later a back number in Dundee. Albeit. 


against this tendency it must be em 
phasized that Europe continues, and 
will continue, as buyers and users \ 
jute sacking, baling and other coars: 
cloths. Then also jute does not casil 
take the rich shades which cotton does, 
nor has any method of making the dyes 
remain fast in jute been evolved, and 
so the Indian natives prefer the bright, 
attractively-hued cotton fabrics to in 
conspicuous jute cloths. The uses for 
jute are so mansfold in commerce for 
sacks, baling and other wrappings that 
there is little fear of any decadence of 


Dundee’s trade. 
MANUFACTURING NOT EASY 
In May, 1917, the Government 


stepped in to control jute stocks with 


the idea of providing specially for sup 
for contracts. Exports to 
certain countries were forbid- 
den and to others there were all man 
permits demanded. But 
restrictions could not altogether 
help supplies. It became necessary for 
the mills—both spinning and 
—to curtail their working hours. Al- 
beit, just as in the restriction of the 
cotton industry, provision 
that the 
heavily any financial loss. In this con 
holiday 
months to 

supplies will 


plies war 


foreign 
ner of even 


such 


weaving 


was made 


workers should not suffer to 


nection, a ten days’ was oO! 
dered, but 


conservation of 


some come th 
strictest 
be necessary 

Present are under Govern 
ment orders and further advances are 
now promulgated. Prices for 
at $105 to $125.5 f. 0. b. for first marks 
per ton, while Daisee is rather scare 
and held for more money. The finer 
jutes are expensive and not offered with 


freedom 


prices 


raw jute 


any Jute varns are in request, 


but sales are limited to small quantities 


at $1.52 tor § Ib cops, and $1.56 for 
8 lb. warp on spool. Heavy wefts art 
much firmer at 17c for 24 Ib ps 
Twists are not plentiful at 20c 

fraction over for 8 lbs., three-ply All 


fine varns are firm and in the lightet 


sizes some business is done at $1. 
3! Ibs 
Jute cloth is wanted and buyer 


forced to accept the lighter sizes 
standard qualities are becoming 
difficult to obtain. The 10'4-oz. 4! 
hessians are in good demand ; 
Tarpaulin cloths of 20-0z. 45 u $ 
are quoted at 3lc, and other siz 
proportion. - Manufacturers have 
much leisure with the anxious cal 
though ther 
handicans to svch 


buyers for deliveries 


many 


y= | 
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zo 


pe 


ter 
are 
tile 


nal 


che 
ae 


for 
cla 


no 


ass 


are 





